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KENILWORTH  AND  WARWICK  CASTLES. 

ELinU    BURKITT. 

[Elihu  Burritt,  the  "Learned  Blacksmith,"  wrote  two  works  of 
mingled  descriiition  and  economic  observation  in  the  British  island, 
these  being  "A  Walk  from  John  O'Groat's  to  Land's  End"  and 
"  Walks  in  the  Black  Country  and  its  Green  Border-Land."  It  is 
from  the  "green  border-land"  .section  of  the  latter  that  we  take  the 
following  description  of  two  of  England's  most  famous  ancient  castles.] 

Between  Coventry  and  Warwick,  in  a  ^^rocn,  quiet  rural 
dlHlrict,  stands  Kcnilworlh,  and  Ketiilworth  is  a  castlo 
which  ab.sorbs  into  itHelf  all  of  space,  pojjulation,  and  his- 
tory  that  belongs  to  the  name.  Not  only  novel-roaders, 
liut  practical  history-readers  at  a  distance,  never  think  of 
anything  hut  the  castle  when  the  name  is  mentioned  or 
suggested. 

iSlill,  there  is  a  goodly,  tidy,  and  cornfor1:dtlo  village  near 
the  ruins  worth  visiting,  without  the  lion  whi(di  atlracts  so 
many  thousands  a  year  to  pay  their  homage  and  llK'ii" 
admiration — to  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  All  tho 
ordinary  trades  of  a  practical    business   communit}'  are 
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carried  on  in  tliis  village;  and  a  tall,  taper  chimney  of  a 
tannery,  as  high  as  any  church  steeple,  smokes  its  pipe  in 
the  face  of  all  the  romantic  antiquities  of  the  place.  Still, 
the  people  would  probably  confess  that  the  principal  source 
of  their  income  is  derived  from  their  vested  interest  in  Sir 
AValter  Scott's  "  Kenilworth,"  not  in  the  real  castle  walls. 
Take  away  that  famous  novel,  and,  with  all  the  authenti- 
cated history  that  remains  attached  to  them,  not  one  in 
five  of  the  visitors  they  now  attract  would  walk  around 
them  with  admiration.  In  fact,  they  are  more  a  monument 
to  the  genius  of  the  great  novelist  than  to  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  If  any  community 
ever  owed  a  statue  to  the  honor  of  a  benefactor  for  money 
value  received,  the  KeniUvorths  owe  one  to  the  celebrated 
Scotch  writer.  One  might  reasonably  estimate  that  his 
book  has  been  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  them 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 

There  are  observatories,  barometer  and  anemometer  sta- 
tions around  the  coasts  of  England,  where  rain-falls  and 
wind-blows,  tide-risings  and  star-showers  arc  registered. 
There  are  other  observation-stations  where  the  self-regis- 
tering offices  of  human  fames  and  reputations  are  kept,  and 
where  these  are  measured  spontaneously.  Go  to  Stratford 
and  look  at  the  inner  walls  of  Shakespeare's  house  and  the 
record  kept  there,  and  count  the  names  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  written  there  in  homage  of  the 
great  bard ;  go  to  Abbotsford,  and  consult  the  day-book  of 
that  great  memory ;  go  to  Olney,  and  see  what  manner 
and  multitude  of  names  cover  and  re-cover  the  little  garden 
summer-house  in  which  Cowper  wrote,  and  you  will  have 
this  self-registration  of  human  genius  and  its  appreciation. 
So  at  Kenilworth,  the  visitors'  day-book  at  the  hotel  will 
show  how  many  come  from  both  hemispheres  and  all  their 
continents  to  see  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance. 
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I  was  favored  with  a  bright  day  on  the  sunny  edge  of 
autumn  for  my  visit,  when  the  very  sky  imparts  a  radiance 
to  the  ivied  ruins  of  old  castles  and  abbeys.  Kenilworth 
shows  its  successive  ages  and  uses  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  its  structure.  From  the  ground  it  occupied,  one 
would  hardly  conceive  it  to  be  a  fighting  castle.  But  when 
you  come  to  look  at  the  massive  Caesar's  Tower,  you  will 
be  impressed  with  its  impregnability  in  the  bow-and-arrow 
period  of  English  warfare.  Its  lofty  walls  hold  their 
frontage  and  perpendicular  lines  as  true  and  even  as  if 
they  were  a  last-year's  structure.  It  is  seemingly  com- 
posed of  several  towers  connected  by  walls  sixteen  feet 
thick,  perforated  by  window-holes  which  look  like  so  many 
archways.  It  is  built  or  faced  with  hewn  red  sandstone, 
and  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  mason-work.  The  Insurgent 
Barons  stood  a  siege  of  six  months  against  Henry  III.  be- 
hind these  strong  walls,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  presided  over  a  grand 
tournament  beneath  them. 

In  a  later  century  the  castle  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  o'  Gaunt,  who  added  the  noble  structure  called  the 
Lancaster  Buildings,  or  banquoting-hall.  This  must  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  of  his  time 
in  fjngland,  and,  in  ruins,  presents  the  graceful  proportions 
and  embellishments  of  its  structure.  Under  the  regime  of 
that  celebrated  nobleman  the  castle  began  to  put  on  a 
fivilian  dress  over  its  coat  of  mail,  and  to  echo  with  the 
music  and  mirth  of  dancing  and  feasting,  instead  of  tlio 
clangor  of  arms. 

But  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Ijoicester,  completed  the 
transformation  iuio  a  residential  palace,  lie  not  only 
added  the  wing  called  the  Leicester  liuildings,  but  ho  reno- 
vated an<l  embellished  all  the  old  portions  of  the  huge  pile. 
He  erected  an  ante-castle,  or  a  great  gate  house,  which  is  a 
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noblo  structure  in  itself.  Never  did  a  subject  build,  and 
rebuild,  and  embellish  on  such  a  scale  as  he  did  to  receive 
his  sovereign. 

Three  times  Elizabeth  was  his  guest.  Her  last  visit  was 
in  July,  1575,  and  lasted  seventeen  days.  Of  the  festivi- 
ties and  princely  entertainments  he  prepared  for  her  on 
this  occasion  Sir  Walter  »Scott  has  written  with  all  that 
natural  enthusiasm  and  predilection  with  which,  perhaps, 
above  all  other  English  novelists,  he  dilated  upon  such  a 
8ul)ject.  His  graphic  descriptions  of  these  scenes  are  so 
familiar  to  the  million  that  I  will  not  venture  to  go  behind 
his  brilliant  fictions  in  search  of  actual  historical  facts  of 
duller  interest.  The  day  of  such  favorites  has  gone  by, 
like  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  once  gorgeous  fabric. 
The  sun  of  Christian  morality  and  civilization  has  risen 
to  a  purer  flood  of  light,  and  such  broad-faced  gallant- 
ries would  now  be  looked  out  of  countenance  in  high 
places.  .  .  . 

The  facing  of  the  massive  and  lofty  Caesar's  Tower  must 
be  nearly  three  centuries  old,  and  it  is  wonderfully  perfect. 
The  perpendicular  lines  from  base  to  battlement  are  as 
straight  as  if  the  walls  were  run  in  a  mould ;  the  eye  can- 
not detect  a  deflection  of  a  hair's  breadth,  nor  has  time 
been  able  to  eat  into  the  smooth  and  even  surface.  I 
noticed,  however,  that  "  the  brave  old  ivy  green,"  which 
braids  such  bandages  for  the  wounds  made  by  time  and 
human  violence  in  abbeys  and  castles,  had  wound  around 
the  front  of  this  huge  tower  such  a  thick  spread  that  it 
had  deadened  the  skin  of  the  wall  and  was  eating  into  the 
solid  body  of  it  like  a  caustic  blister.  There  were  men  at 
work  on  tall  ladders,  removing  this  thick  green  bandage 
and  letting  the  sun  in  upon  the  stone,  which  had  not  seen 
its  light  for  years. 

The  Gate  House  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  occu- 
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pied  by  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  towers  are 
supported  by  old  pear-trees  that  clasp  their  long  arms 
around  the  stone-work  and  hug  it  so  tightly  that  you  may 
see  their  impress  in  the  wall.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  which 
a  poet  might  make  something  of,  to  see  them  hanging  then- 
clusters  of  luscious  fruit  up  and  down,  as  if,  like  the  idea 
expressed  in  Solomon's  Song,  they  were  staying  the  vener- 
able building  with  apples  and  cheering  delicacies.  Indeed, 
for  its  historical  associations,  as  well  as  for  the  architec- 
tural character  disclosed  in  its  picturesque  ruins,  Kenil- 
worth,  perhaps,  stands  at  the  very  head  of  all  old  English 
castles  as  an  object  of  popular  interest.  If  a  self-registering 
apparatus  could  be  put  in  operation  at  the  gate  opening  to 
it,  which  would  number  and  record  the  human  feet,  just  as 
some  instruments  register  the  rain-drops  that  full,  doubtless 
no  other  castle  in  Enij-land  would  show  such  a  census  of 
visitors  as  this. 

Warwick  Castle  I  England  and  all  who  speak  its  lan- 
guage owe  the  successive  inheritors  of  this  great  living  pile 
of  buildings  more  than  they  have  ever  acknowledged  ;  for 
it  is  really  the  only  baronial  castle  that  has  survived  the 
destruction  or  decay  of  all  the  other  monuments  of  the 
feudal  ages  of  the  same  order.  We  should  not  know  what 
they  were  in  their  day  and  generation  were  it  not  for  this. 
It  helps  our  fancy  to  fill  up  the  vast  breaks  in  the  walls  of 
Kenilworth,  Dudley,  and  Chepstow;  to  reconstruct  their 
banquetinghalls,  their  drawing-rooms,  galleries,  cr^'pts,  and 
kitchens,  and  to  reprodu(!0  them  entire  in  their  first  and 
fullest  griindeur.  B}-  the  light  of  Warwick  we  can  not  onh' 
rebuild  and  roof  the  broken  walls  of  these  old  castles,  but 
bring  into  the  vista  of  the  imagination  their  interior  cml)el- 
lishmonts,  their  carved  cornices  and  wainscoting,  t  Inir  luxu- 
rious furniture,  tapestry,  paintings,  and  otiier  works  of  art. 
Thus,  Warwick  represents  to  us  in  its  living  being  and  form 
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of  to-day  the  hundreds  of  castles  that  were  planted  over  the 
island  in  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest.  Schamyl  in 
his  native  costume  and  dignity  could  not  represent  better 
at  St.  Petersburg  the  leaders  of  the  Circassian  race  and 
country  than  does  this  grand  home  and  fortress  of  the 
Warwicks  the  embattled  citadels  of  the  old  English 
knights. 

Warwick  Castle,  the  fortress  of  one  of  the  stoutest  and 
grimmest  of  the  old  English  fighting  knights,  did  not  put 
on  the  armor  of  nature  to  help  out  its  own.  It  did  not 
take  advantage  of  perpendicular  rocks  or  river-sides  like 
Stirling,  Edinburgh,  or  Chepstow.  At  first  thought  one 
might  fancy  the  founders  of  it  selected  the  location  more 
for  fishing  than  fighting.  And  now,  in  these  quiet  sunny 
days  of  peace,  with  its  venerable  mane  of  cedar-trees,  it 
looks  like  a  grand  old  Uon  lying  down  with  its  paw 
tenderly  over  a  tired  lamb.  Or,  it  basks  its  broad  side  on 
the  bank  of  the  Avon,  which  photographs  its  walls  and 
towers  and  turrets  every  bright  day  in  the  centuries.  The 
castle  is  all  intact  and  entire,  with  no  part  clean  gone  or 
going  to  ruin.  Inside  and  out,  from  end  to  end,  it  is  the 
harmonious  growth  of  many  ages,  and  registers  them  in 
distinctive  illustrations.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  a 
dozen  generations  of  wealthy  men,  inheriting  an  estate 
that  doubles  in  income  every  half-century.  Here  each 
branch  of  the  wide-spreading  family  tree  has  hung  in 
festooned  clusters  the  foliage  of  its  life,  genius,  and  taste. 
Each  has  contributed  its  contingent  to  the  magnificent 
whole  to  be  handed  down  to  a  posterity  which  should 
cherish  and  adorn  the  heirloom  of  illustrious  ancestors, 
and  send  it  down  the  line  of  the  future  with  added  wealth 
and  beauty. 

With  such  an  anchorage  to  moor  a  family  name  and  es- 
tate to,  there  is  no  wonder  that  both  should  attach  their 
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being,  life,  and  treasures  to  it  with  a  proud  ambition  of 
perpetuity.  The  name  holds  on  as  everlastingly  as  the 
estate.  For  the  poorest  man  on  earth  must  have  some  dis- 
tant relation,  and  the  richest  man's  son  would  take  the 
name  of  the  twentieth  cousin  to  inherit  the  title  and  castle 
of  Warwick.  However  thin  and  attenuated  may  be  the 
line  of  blood  relationship  between  these  families,  the 
favored  heir  to  this  baronial  rank  and  wealth  gathers 
within  his  coronet  all  the  memories  and  distinctions  and 
even  relationships  of  his  predecessors  all  the  way  back  to 
the  Conquest.  He  is  the  heir  of  all  of  them  ;  Saxon,  Dane, 
and  Norman  converge  into  his  status  and  blend  in  his 
being.  .  .  . 

The  great  body  of  the  castle  itself,  viewed  detached  fr©m 
its  grand  surrounding  walls  and  towers,  presents  no  very 
salient  features.  It  is  a  long  range  of  buildings,  with  a 
straight  front  on  the  river.  It  never  had  the  imposing  or 
varied  frontage  of  Dudley  Castle  in  its  day,  or  the  palace 
halls  that  flanked  the  great  tower  of  Kenilworth.  But 
in  its  large  straight  suite  of  lofty  apartments  you  have  a 
museum  of  objects  illustrating  the  tastes,  habits,  fashions, 
luxuries,  and  arts  of  all  the  ages  and  generations  which 
those  massive  walls  have  seen.  Passing  from  end  to  end, 
you  may  gauge  English  history  for  seven  centuries  with  an 
observing  glance  through  these  objects.  Hero  the  white- 
winged  dove  of  Peace  has  made  her  nest  in  the  rusty  and 
battered  helmet  of  grim-visaged  war. 

On  entering  the  (ireat  Hull  one  is  deeply  impressed  with 
its  capacious  faculty  of  hospitable  entertainment.  Truly, 
if  tables  were  ever  spread  from  end  to  end,  a  regiment  of 
guests  must  have  sat  down  to  the  banquet.  It  is  sixty-two 
feet  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth,  and  the  roofage  of  it  is 
lofty  and  done  in  elaborate  Gothic,  rich  in  carving  and 
other  ornament.     Here  are  the  coronets  and  shields  of  all 
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the  earls  back  to  Henry  de  Newburgh,  who  seem  to  look 
down  upon  the  company  below  through  their  cognizances, 
as  if  represented  in  and  countenancing  all  the  genei'ous 
hospitalities  their  living  heir  is  disposed  to  give.  The 
walls  are  wainscoted  with  the  brave  old  English  oak,  far 
advanced  in  its  seeming  transformation  into  ebony.  All 
you  ever  read  in  romance  or  veritable  history  about  walls 
hung  with  armor  of  crusaders  and  other  knightly  raiders, 
interspersed  with  spoils  of  the  chase,  is  here  realized  in 
full ;  and  j^ou  see  that  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  not  exag- 
gerated the  fact  in  this  respect.  Conspicuous  on  the 
genealogical  tree  of  these  weapons  and  outtittings  for  war 
is  the  helmet  usually  worn,  says  the  loyal  guide-book,  by 
the  usurper  Cromwell.  Here,  too,  is  the  doublet  in  which 
Lord  Brooke  was  killed  at  Lichfield,  in  1643. 

Three  great  Gothic  windows  are  set  out  in  deep  recesses, 
as  if  to  embrace  and  welcome  the  first  and  last  light  of 
the  day,  and  to  soften  and  diffuse  it,  a  tinted  smile,  over 
the  spacious  apartment  and  its  embellishments.  But  if  the 
outside  world  smiles  inward  through  these  great  windows 
so  graciously,  their  outward  vision  opens  upon  a  scene  of 
exquisite  beauty,  which  few  can  be  found  to  equal.  Hero 
a  vista  deploys  before  the  view  full  of  all  the  attractions 
that  nature  and  art  can  give  to  a  landscape.  What  a  pier- 
glass  is  to  the  richest  drawing-room,  the  gentle  and  classic 
Avon  is  to  this  variegated  scenery,  as  a  portion  of  it,  and 
as  a  reflecting  medium  of  all  its  other  features.  It  mean- 
ders through  the  landscape  as  a  limpid  hem  to  lawn,  field, 
grove,  garden,  and  forest,  now  flashing  a  silver  radiance, 
now  one  of  gold,  upon  the  robe  it  adorns,  just  as  the  sun's 
rays  vary  in  their  fall  and  flood.  Right  before  the  face 
and  eyes  of  the  castle,  the  river  forms  a  great  brooch  of 
emerald,  or  a  little  green  island,  which  may  be  taken  for 
its  coat  of  arms,  or  cognizance,  much  older  and  nobler  than 
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any  hung  up  in  the  Great  Hall.  Then  the  soft  and  level 
river,  looking  half  asleep,  or  checking  its  flow  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  human  antiquities,  just  below  them  arises  and 
stands  on  its  feet,  showing  a  stature  one  hundred  feet  high 
in  a  cascade  that  sings  a  kind  of  lullaby  to  the  by-gone  ages 
whose  spirits  haunt  the  castle. 

It  was  in  these  grounds  that,  in  1846,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  real  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
impression  it  made  upon  me.  Here  they  stood,  grand  and 
venerable,  with  their  long  low  arms  extended  as  if  pro- 
nouncing "a  benediction  after  prayer"  upon  the  green  lawn 
that  mirrored  their  august  entourage.  Here  they  stood, 
singing  the  same  old  song  they  sang  to  David  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  It  was  a  mere  fancy;  but  I  listened  to  the 
soughing  murmur  with  the  thought  that  they  were  reciting 
to  each  other  some  of  his  best  psalms  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. 

From  the  Great  Hall  you  have  a  vista  of  state  rooms  on 
one  side,  and  private  or  family  roon>s  on  the  other,  extend- 
ing in  a  straight  line  for  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet.  All  these  apartments,  large  and  small,  are  adorned 
and  enriched  with  specimens  of  high  art  and  high  labor, 
collected  by  all  the  families  that  have  owned  and  occupicMi 
the  estate.  In  some  respects  each  room,  if  not  the  museum, 
is  the  mirror,  of  its  age.  Armor  and  articles  of  luxurious 
or  antique  furniture  divide  with  pictures  of  the  same  dates 
the  admiration  of  the  visitor.  Here  is  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke,  for  which  Sir  Joshua 
Keyriolds  offered  to  pay  five  hiindi'ed  giiitieas  in  his  time. 
How  much  it  would  bring  under  the  hammer  to-day  those 
who  know  the  existing  furore  for  the  old  masters  nuiy 
easily  estimate.  And  all  the  old  masters  are  here,  re[)re- 
sentcd  each  in  scveriil  of  the  jiicturcs  that  made  their  fame. 
In  fact,  a  national  gallery  of  paintings,  of  creditable  number 
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and  variety,  might  be  filled  from  the  treasures  of  art  ex- 
hibited in  these  splendid  apartments.  Here  figure  Rubens, 
Eembrandt,  Vandyke,  Salvator  Eosa,  Guido,  Murillo,  David, 
and  other  great  artists  of  different  ages,  schools,  and  coun- 
tries. 

Then,  as  the  framework  of  all  these  pictures,  you  see  the 
artistry  of  the  chisel,  or  carved  work  in  wood  and  stone  of 
contemporary  schools  in  that  department.  Then  the  gar- 
nered treasures  collected  by  these  various  branches  of  the 
family,  purchased  in  diflFerent  centuries  and  countries,  are 
arranged  in  happy  taste  and  harmony  with  the  pictorial 
adornments.  Wardrobes,  cabinets,  tables,  and  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  luxurious  furniture  found  in  palaces,  English  or 
Continental,  modern  or  ancient,  are  here  in  all  their  variety 
and  curious  workmanship. 

The  "  Kenilworth  Buffet,"  a  work  which  attracted  so 
much  admiration  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  design  and  execution.  It  is  Kenilworth  and 
its  romantic  history,  with  the  principal  acts  and  actors  of 
its  Elizabethan  drama,  carved  in  oak  from  a  tree  that  stood 
a  green,  tall  sentinel  of  nature  at  the  time  to  witness  the 
festive  scenes.  Even  Eliaabeth's  meeting  with  Amy  Rob- 
sart,  and  her  interview  with  Leicester  after  the  exposure 
of  his  faithlessness,  are  done  to  the  life  by  the  carver's 
chisel. 

Two  objects  connected  with  Warwick  Castle  every  one, 
young  or  old,  who  visits  it,  will  remember  perhaps  most 
distinctively.  They  are  the  "  Guy's  porridge-pot"  and  the 
great  marble  Vase.  Both  are  of  prodigious  capacity,  the 
very  Gog  and  Magog  of  all  hollow-ware.  The  Irishman 
who  called  the  donkey  the  father  of  all  rabbits  would  call 
this  large  porridge-pot  the  father  of  all  kettles.  Its  history 
cannot  be  got  out  of  it  by  the  grave  and  solemn  thump- 
ings  that  the  old  woman  gives  its  massive  sides.     So  it  is 
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ascribed  to  the  great  Guy's  time  and  to  his  personal  use. 
As  ornithologists  deduce  the  size  and  habits  of  some  pre- 
historic bird  by  a  single  foot-track  in  petrified  clay,  so  the 
size,  strength,  and  other  capacities  of  that  legendary  giant 
are  deduced  from  the  size  of  this  remarkable  pot.  The 
analogy  might  seem  reasonable  to  many  simple-minded 
people.  Surely  no  man  could  be  less  than  eight  feet  and  a 
half  high  who  needed  such  a  kettle  for  cooking  for  him- 
self and  family,  even  if  his  children  were  nearly  as  large 
as  himself  And  this  is  the  size  accorded  to  that  prehistoric 
hero.  He  was  one  of  those  amphibious  beings  who,  like 
King  Arthur,  have  lived  in  the  misty  border-land  of  his- 
tory, half  substance  and  half  shadow,  but  projecting  a  full 
human  outline  upon  the  spectrum  of  by -gone  centuries. 

The  history  of  the  Great  Vase  is  more  ancient  and  un- 
certain still.  It  is  of  white  marble,  executed  in  the  purest 
Grecian  order  of  conception  and  art.  It  is  truly  a  mighty 
goblet,  with  two  handles  of  intertwisted  vine-branches  and 
wreathed  and  crowned  with  the  tendrils,  leaves,  and  clus- 
ters of  the  vineyard.  It  was  fished  up  from  the  bottom 
of  a  lake  near  Tivoli  by  the  British  ambassador  then  at 
Naples,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  father 
of  the  present  earl,  who  conveyed  it  to  England  and  placed 
it  in  its  present  position. 

The  high  and  solid  walls  that  enclose  the  castle  and  their 
great  towers  impi'ess  you  with  the  realities  of  the  ages 
they  represent.  Erected  bef(;re  gunpowder  liad  been 
brought  into  the  field  of  battle,  they  still  look  as  if  Iho 
builders  anticipated  its  introduction  and  power,  and  they 
would  stand  a  heavy  battering  now,  old  as  they  are,  by 
common  cannon.  In  a  word,  Warwick  Castle  is  a  struc- 
ture which  must  grow  more  and  inon;  interesting  fi'om 
decade  to  decade.  Jl  is  the  only  feudal  j)alace  left  intac't 
in  Ktigland.  It  was  ranked  among  the  very  best  of  them 
II.— 6  2* 
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when  they  were  all  alive  and  strong  over  the  land.  It  is 
associated  with  a  name  that  stands  among  the  first  in  the 
Norman  aristocracy.  Its  location  in  itself  is  deeply  inter- 
esting. Shakespeare  breathed  an  inspiration  upon  the  little 
Avon  that  laves  its  foundations,  and  gave  to  its  name  an 
immortality  more  vital  and  beautiful  than  the  Tiber's.  All 
these  aspects  and  associations  are  becoming  more  and  more 
widely  appreciated  ;  and  the  footfall  of  visitors  from  distant 
countries  crossing  the  threshold  will  grow  more  and  more 
frequent  as  the  readers  of  English  history  and  romance 
increase  in  both  hemispheres. 


WINDSOR  FOREST  AND  CASTLE. 

ANONYMOUS. 

[It  is  to  the  author  of  "English  Forests  and  Forest-Trees,"  who 
iixWs,  to  give  his  mime  on  the  title-page  of  a  work  whose  authorship  is 
amply  worthy  of  acknowledgment,  that  we  owe  our  present  selection. 
Among  the  various  historic  forests  of  England,  that  of  Windsor  ranks 
high,  and  the  adjoining  castle  was  the  seat  of  many  interesting  episodes 
of  English  history.  The  selection  we  give  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
scenery  and  traditions  of  the  forest.] 

Windsor  forest  and  castle  are  dear  to  all  Englishmen. 
Few  palaces  have  grouped  around  them  so  many  associa- 
tions, both  legendary',  historical,  and  poetical,  from  the  time 
of  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  his  Round  Table  to  those  of 
the  royal  house  of  Hanover.  The  castle  has  been  the 
abode  of  royalty  from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It 
was  while  King  John  lived  at  Windsor  that  the  barons 
obtained  from  him  the  Magna  Charta.  Cromwell  has  held 
his  courts  within  its  walls,  and  Charles  I.  lies  buried  in  its 
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chapel.  A  Scottish  king  has  been  a  captive  here,  and  here 
have  been  celebrated  some  of  the  most  splendid  pageants 
and  courtly  ceremonies  recorded  in  history.  The  forest, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  now  to  exist,  has  also  some 
"  legends  of  woe  and  dread,"  and  other  associations. 

The  forest  was  once  of  enormous  extent,  comprehending 
a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  ...  In 
the  lapse  of  time,  however,  it  dwindled  away ;  for  we  find 
that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  its  circumference  was  esti- 
mated by  Norden  at  only  seventy-seven  miles  and  a  half, 
exclusive  of  the  liberties  extending  into  Bucks.  At  this 
period  there  were  fifteen  walks  within  it,  each  under  the 
charge  of  a  head  keeper,  and  the  whole  contained  upward 
of  three  thousand  head  of  deer.  This  extent  was  some- 
what diminished  in  later  years;  for  in  a  subsequent  map, 
by  Eoque,  the  circuit  is  given  as  fifty-six  miles. 

In  the  year  1813  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  its 
enclosure.  The  portion  which  had  been  previously  en- 
closed, known  as  Windsor  Great  Park,  was  of  small  extent 
compared  with  the  whole  range  of  the  forest.  The  area 
of  the  park  was  less  than  four  thousand  acres,  of  which 
two  thousand  were  under  cultivation  ;  while  the  open  un- 
enclosed forest  amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand  acres. 
Scarce  a  vestige  of  the  forest  is  now  left,  except  what  has 
been  apportioned  to  the  crown,  adjoining  the  (Jroat  Park. 

The  view  from  Windsor  Castle  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
England.  A  vast  pariorunia  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  All  flat,— the  faint  blue  horizontal  line,  scarcely 
discernible  from  the  clouds,  so  distant  is  it,  as  straight  as 
the  boumlary  of  a  calm  sea, — and  yet  how  infinitely  varied  I 
What  would  such  an  expanse  of  land  bo  in  any  other 
country?  A  mere  drugget  compared  to  this  Field  of 
Cloth  of  Gold.  A  lovely  river,  to  which  the  hackneyed 
illustration  of  molten  gold  might  well  be  applied  from  the 
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silent  roll  of  its  glittering  waters,  as  if  impeded  by  their 
own  rich  weight;  now  flashing  like  a  strip  of  the  sun's 
self  through  broad  meadows  whose  green  is  scarcely  less 
dazzling,  now  lost  in  shady  nooks  of  wonderful  and  re- 
freshing coolness.  Trees  of  every  sort  and  growth,  singly, 
in  clumps,  in  rows,  everywhere.  Little  bright-looking 
villages,  with  their  white  spires  or  gray  towers  dotted  all 
over  the  scene.  Everything  is  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
gentle  murmur  of  human  life,  reaching  i;s  from  the  dis- 
tance, is  no  more  injurious  to  the  eflfoct  than  the  rustling 
of  trees  or  the  chirping  of  the  birds.  .  .  . 

Our  tirst  homage  is  to  Nature.  The  influence  of  the 
beautiful  is  predominant  over  all  others.  We  think  only  of 
the  scene  before  us,  and  must  thoroughly  enjoy  it  for  its 
own  sake  before  we  can  bestovv  a  thought  on  a  single  as- 
sociation connected  with  it.  We  forget  all  about  the  walls 
we  are  standing  on.  We  do  not  even  reflect  that  the  golden 
river  is  our  old  friend  the  Thames.  It  never  strikes  us 
that  that  expanse  of  green  out  there  to  the  right,  so 
thickly  planted  with  massive  elms  and  chestnuts,  is  a 
very  celebrated  place  called  the  Home  Park  of  Windsor, 
or  indeed  that  it  is  called  anything  else — or  anything  at 
all.  We  are  (metaphorically  speaking)  rolling  in  that 
grass  with  a  republican  contempt  for  its  patrician  con- 
nections, and  picking  out  the  best  of  those  trees  with  an 
ungrateful  heedlessness  of  what  royal  hand  may  have 
planted  them  there  for  our  gratification, 

[The  author  proceeds  to  describe  some  notable  places  surrounding. 
To  the  loft,  across  the  river,  is  Eton  College ;  immediately  facing  is 
the  town  of  Slough,  where  the  Herschells  made  their  residence ;  to  the 
right  is  Stoke  Pogis,  the  scene  of  Gray's  "Elegy";  to  the  extreme 
right  is  Runnymede,  where  King  John  signed  Magna  Charta ;  and 
nearer  at  hand  is  the  village  of  Datehet,  the  scene  of  Falstatf' s  duck- 
ing, in  the  "Merry  Wives  of  AVindsor."j 
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And  now,  reader,  it  is  high  time  we  turned  our  attcntioa 
to  the  forest  side  of  the  question. 

By  the  forest  we  must  be  distinctly  understood  to  mean, 
not  merely  the  dense  collection  of  wood  to  which  the  term 
is  usually  apjilied,  but  that  aspect  of  nature  generall3'- 
wherein  the  wild  and  unchecked  growth  of  forest-trees 
forms  the  principal  feature.  The  so-called  Windsor  Forest 
has  almost  entirel}-  disappeared,  a  few  insignificant  planta- 
tions alone  retaining  the  title.  The  Great  Park,  however, 
— indeed,  the  whole  country  south  of  the  castle  for  several 
miles, — presents  every  variety  of  the  class  of  scenery 
which  it  is  our  business  to  treat. 

Our  way  into  the  Great  Park  lies  along  the  celebrated 
avenue  known  as  the  Long  AValk.  This  is  no  less  than 
three  miles  in  length,  extending  in  a  perfectly  straight  lino 
from  the  castle,  in  a  direction  almost  due  south,  to  Snow 
Hill,  a  natural  elevation  surrounded  by  an  equestrian 
statue  of  George  J 1 1. 

We  have  two  good  miles  before  us  ere  we  can  meet  with 
an  outlet  that  will  enable  us  to  ramble  among  the  trees  to 
our  heart's  content.  The  Long  Walk,  however,  is  a  very 
fine  sight,  in  spite  of  its  dire  straigiitncss.  A  splendid 
road,  three  miles  long,  bordered  Ity  double  rows  of  giant 
elms,  is  not  without  interest.  The  regularity  is  not  un- 
pleasing,  because  not  overstrained.  The  trees,  once  pressed 
into  the  service  of  order,  have  been  allowed  to  grow  tlieir 
own  way,  inst(;u(l  of  being  clipped  and  cropped  as  they 
would  be  under  similar  circumstances  in  some  countries, — 
France,  to  wit.  Here  we  have  Nature  with  ber  hair  combed 
merely;  I  here  we  should  tind  ber  willi  tier  bead  sliaved. 
The  monotony  of  the  perspective  is  nicely  broken  by  the 
undulations  of  the  ground.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  occasion- 
ally into  the  aislc-lik(^  sidewalks,  and  look  np  at  the  cool 
grcor.  roof  of  trellis-work  formed  b}-  the  interlacing  trees. 
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Besides,  the  castle,  as  we  look  back  at  it  receding  from  us, 
begins  to  recover  something  of  its  original  character: 
Edward  III.  and  William  of  Wykeham  arc  resuming  the 
ascendancy.  The  gradually  deepening  stillness,  too,  is  ex- 
actly what  we  could  wish.  The  rooks,  hovering  over  us 
eternally,  afford  very  agreeable  companionship ;  and  wo 
consider  their  quiet,  though  apparently  cynical,  observations 
very  much  to  the  purpose  indeed. 

Ere  we  proceed  far  on  our  way,  an  object  of  once  agree- 
able, now  melancholy,  interest  attracts  our  attention.  This 
is  the  famous  Heme's  Oak,  which  stands  in  the  enclosure 
known  as  the  Little  Park,  to  our  left.  It  is  contended  by 
some  authorities  that  the  veritable  Heme's  Oak  was  cut 
down  by  some  orders  of  George  III.,  delivered  in  a  mistake 
as  to  its  identity.  Others,  with  a  natural  reluctance  to 
believe  so  sagacious  a  monarch  capable  of  such  a  blunder, 
maintain  that  the  rumor  originated  in  the  fact  of  his 
majesty  causing  some  similar  trees  in  the  vicinity  to  bo 
cleared  away,  that  the  oak  itself  might  occupy  a  more 
prominent  position. 

The  agreeable  interest  attached  to  this  famous  tree  is 
well  known.  It  is  supposed  (though  there  has  been  much 
controversy  as  to  its  authenticity)  to  be  the  identical  tree 
immortalized  by  the  mention  of  Shakespeare  as  the  scene 
of  Heme  the  Hunter's  unamiable  exploits : 

"  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the  Hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragged  horns ; 
And  then  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle  ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner." 

The  interest  we  have  alluded  to  of  a  melancholy  descrip- 
tion is  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  is  derived  from  the  tan- 
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talizing  fact  that  Heme's  Oak  is  no  longer  visible  to  the  public, 
the  portion  of  the  park  in  which  it  stands  having  been  re- 
cently enclosed  as  an  addition  to  the  private  grounds  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent's  residence  at  Frogmore. 

We  tried  hard  once  to  tempt  an  inflexible  gate-keeper  to 
let  us  in, — just  to  have  a  look  at  it.  It  was  of  no  use.  Wo 
assured  him  we  should  do  no  harm,  and  (as  the  most  deli- 
cate means  of  suggesting  a  recompense)  offered  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  any  trustworthy  person  ho  might  choose  to 
send  to  look  after  us.  He  was  adamant, — no  strangers 
were  allowed  in.  We  appealed  to  his  feelings, — like  Rolla 
and  the  sentinel, — asked  him  (in  terms  we  considered 
adapted  to  his  mental  cultivation)  how  he  would  like  to  be 
a  ])oet  wrecked  in  sight  of  inspiration.  His  expressed 
opinion  was  that  we  were  making  fun  of  him. 

He  was  not,  however,  a  bad  fellow  ;  his  sternness  was  a 
matter  of  dut}",  not  constitution.  He  was  touched  by  our 
disappointment,  and  sought  to  console  us  by  the  assurance 
that  we  had  lost  nothing;  "that  there  was  nothing  to  bo 
Been  in  the  tree;  that  it  was  about  the  ugliest  ho  over  see 
in  the  whole  park;  and  as  for  Herno  the  Ituntor,  it  was 
nothing  but  a  pack  of  old  woman's  rubbage." 

However,  neither  our  niggardly  exclusion  from  the  sight 
of  the  old  tree,  nor  the  materialist  consolations  of  our 
friend  the  gate-Ueeper,  can  efface  the  impression  on  our 
mind  of  the  grim  forest-fiend  haunting  the  old  park  like  a 
family  spectre. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  legend  of  ircrnr  llie  TTnnfcr. 
Vague  tradition  states  that  he  was  a  keei)ei-  in  ilm  forest 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  who,  having  committed  some  crime 
which  occasioned  his  dismissal,  hung  himself  on  the  tree. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  case  we  cannot  think  of  (aUlng.  The 
idea  of  a  discharged  flunkey  committing  suicide  on  a  mere 
Bcntimental  consideration  of  wages  and  perquisites  is  a 
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sorry  foundation  for  tho  magnificent  "demon  business" 
indicated  by  Shakespeare.  Our  notion  is  of  something  far 
more  weird  and  fiendish, — a  story  of  fearful  crimes  and 
unhallowed  compacts;  something  in  the  Tiightmare  German 
ballad  style.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning ;  we  mean  tho  Long 
Walk  is.  Passing  through  a  handsome  pair  of  lodge-gates, 
we  emerge  fairly  into  the  Great  Park. 

Now  we  are  in  the  Forest. 

When  we  inform  our  reader  that  our  first  impulse  is  to 
run  as  fast  as  our  legs  can  carry  us,  he  will  doubtless 
require  an  explanation. 

Assuming  that  it  is  a  fine  day  we  have  chosen  for  our 
ramble,  in  the  first  place  we  are  surrounded  by  a  bright 
and  rarefied  atmosphere,  whoso  inhalation,  to  quote  a 
lamented  writer,  is  a  process  something  between  breathing 
and  drinking.  The  scene  has  changed,  as  if  by  magic. 
The  barrier  we  have  just  passed  Avould  seem  to  be  a  fairy 
circle,  shutting  out  all  matters  perlaiuing  to  human  life. 
Castles  and  towns  are  things  wo  must  have  dreamt  of 
somewhei'e  long  ago.  AVe  are  in  a  vast  solitude  of  grassy 
mounds  and  giant  trees,  in  all  their  native  luxuriance, 
spreading  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  stillness  would 
be  a])i)alling  but  for  the  clamor  of  a  million  birds.  AVe 
have  heard  of  a  native  of  Piccadilly,  who,  spending  a  night 
in  the  country  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  declared  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  the  confounded  birds  made 
Buch  a  noise.  If  we  had  a  grudge  against  that  native  (and 
doubtless  if  we  knew  him  Ave  should  not  be  long  in  forming 
one,  as  we  certainly  sh.ould  not  like  him),  and  had  it  in  our 
power  to  punish  him  in  our  own  way,  Ave  should  condemn 
him  to  sling  a  hammock  on  one  of  the  trees  in  Windsor 
Great  Park,  and  roost  there  for  a  Aveek ;  for  the  birds  in 
Windsor  Great  Park  are  the  noisiest  in  the  world. 
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These  are  the  combined  causes  of  an  effect  similar  to 
that  of  laughing-gas,  or  something  to  drink,  leading  to 
gymnastic  results  such  as  we  have  indicated.  .  .  . 

The  rabbits  of  Windsor  Park,  by  the  way,  are  endowed 
with  matchless  impudence.  They  treat  you  with  a  famil- 
iarity which  borders  too  close  on  contempt  to  be  gratify- 
ing. They  will  scarcely  got  out  of  3-our  way.  They  sit 
comfortably  before  their  holes,  lazily  watching  you  go  past 
with  as  much  indifference  as  a  country  gentleman  seated 
at  his  own  door  would  the  passing  of  a  travelling  tinker. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  game  generally  with  which 
the  park  abounds.  The  flocks  of  deer  will  go  on  browsing 
comfortably  till  you  almost  tread  on  their  little  black  noses. 
Then  there  Avill  be  a  short  listless  consultation  as  to 
whether  you  are  a  person  to  be  tolerated  or  not.  The 
loader  will  probably  give  a  verdict  in  the  negative,  and 
they  turn  slowly  round,  all  showing  their  powder-puffs  of 
tails  at  once  in  the  most  insulting  manner,  and  strut  a  few 
yards  off,  when  they  recommence  their  endless  meal, 
merely  regarding  you  as  something  of  a  bore  and  a  nui- 
sance, but  in  no  serious  light  whatever. 

Once  wo  started  a  pheasant ;  ho  would  not  even  pay  us 
the  compliment  of  flying.  Wo  ran  at  him  violently;  ho 
ran  .a  few  yards  off,  and  commenced  pecking  at  something. 
Wo  threw  a  stone  at  him  ;  he  ducked  his  head  a  little, — no 
more.  We  waved  our  hands  and  cried  "Shoo!"  in  iho 
most  approved  manner,  demonstrations  to  which  he  would 
not  condescend  to  pay  the  slighteHt  attention.  Wo  ran 
towards  him  again  ;  he  ran  away  from  us  a  short  distance, 
and  then  heforo  our  very  eyes  roosted  on  an  old  r;iil  wiih 
unmistakaMo  intentions  of  going  to  sleep.  This  waH  in- 
sufferaldo.  Wo  could  almost  have  knocked  him  down  wiih 
our  walking  stick,  and  were  sufficiently  e,xasi)eratrd  to 
think  of  trying,  when  the  appearance  of  a  game-keeper  on 
B  3 
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the  horizon  suddenly  made  us  look  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  commence  a  careful  search  for  botanical  specimens. 

This  lameness,  which  is  shocking  to  us,  is  very  different 
from  the  trusting  innocence  of  Alexander  Selkirk's  happy 
family,  who  were 

"  So  unaccustomed  to  man." 

It  is  the  insolent  security  of  a  privileged  class.  They 
know  you  are  not  allowed  to  shoot  them,  and  the  airs  they 
give  themselves  are  intolei'able.  .  .  . 

Descending  a  cool  valley  densely  wooded  with  magnifi- 
cent Scotch  firs,  we  come  to  a  bridge  crossing  a  placid- 
looking  lake  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  stranger 
generally  thinks  this  is  Virginia  Water;  he  is  a  little  dis- 
appointed,— thinks  it  hardly  merits  the  reputation  it  has 
earned  for  beauty, — but,  on  the  whole,  is  not  dissatisfied. 
He  thinks  it  is  probably  a  little  better  farther  on,  on  one 
side  or  the  other  ;  he  wonders  which  he  ought  to  try ;  he 
is,  however,  loath  to  explore  either  till  be  has  ascertained 
whether  there  is  really  anything  to  be  seen  or  not  (for 
your  speculative  sight-seer  is  a  cautious  fellow,  and  has  a 
great  objection  to  being  taken  in).  Seeing  a  lodge-gate  a 
little  ahead,  he  proceeds  there  to  ask  whether  there  is  any 
more  of  Virginia  Water  than  what  ho  has  just  left ;  not 
but  what  that  was  very  delightful, — he  merely  wishes  to 
know.  The  lodge-keeper  laughs  sardonically,  and,  good- 
naturedly  blessing  the  stranger's  eyes,  tells  him  that  is  none 
of  Virginia  Water;  then,  with  a  look  of  contemptuous 
pity,  seizes  him  by  the  arm,  leads  him  impatiently  to  a 
little  gate  opening  on  to  a  thick  wood,  thrusts  him  in,  and, 
bidding  him  follow  his  nose,  returns  to  the  lodge,  satisfied 
at  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  a  person  of  that  scale 
of  intelligence. 

Our  plan  is  to  follow  the  lodge-keeper's  precept  and  the 
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stranger's  example.  We  pass  through  the  little  gate,  and 
after  a  few  seconds'  walk  through  the  wood,  come  unex- 
pectedly on  a  very  novel  and  delightful  scene,  of  which  we 
cannot  apeak  in  higher  terms  than  to  say  that  it  fully 
merits  the  florid  eulogium  of  the  original  edition  of  the 
Royal  Windsor  Guide,  already  quoted. 

We  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  an  immense  lake,  whose 
extent  alone  is  sufficient  to  do  away  with  all  ideas  of  its 
artificial  origin.  This  is  completely  enclosed  by  densely 
wooded  acclivities,  rising  almost  from  the  water's  edge,  one 
above  the  other,  in  agreeable  perspective,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  world  beyond.  On  one  side 
of  the  lake  a  broad  pathway  of  dark-green  grass,  yielding 
like  a  rich  Turkey  carpet  to  the  tread,  extends  from  one 
end  of  the  lake  to  the  other.  Immediately  on  the  left, 
the  shelving  woods  begin  to  rise.  There  is  not  a  sound  to 
bo  heard  except  a  gentle  murmur  of  the  trees,  that  never 
ceases. 

The  scene  is  not  very  romantic  ;  but  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  it  should  be;  it  is  very  peaceful  and  very 
charming,  suggesting  all  sorts  of  pleasant  quiet-life  recrea- 
tions. The  lake  would  not  have  suited  Wordsworth,  but 
it  would  have  been  the  very  thing  for  Izaak  Waltoi».  You 
could  not  get  much  poetry  out  of  the  woods,  but  you  could 
got  capital  picnics  in  them  ;  and  there  be  those  who  despise 
poetry,  but  where  is  the  ascetic  who  would  turn  up  his 
nose  at  a  picnic  ? 

As  we  proceed,  the  view  of  the  lake  gets  more  extensive. 
The  cool  breeze  from  it,  and  the  sofl  springy  turf  scarcely 
six  inches  above  the  lovol  <»1'  llic  \v:it<  r,  make  the  walk 
very  agreeable.  One  feature  is  particularly  worth  men- 
tioning; some  of  tiie  largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  that  most  dainty  of  Knglish  trees,  tiie  silvery  birch,  are 
to  be  seen  gracefully  dip[)ing  their  light  branches  into  the 
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lake.  At  length  iho  pathway  takes  a  turn  up  into  the 
wood,  from  which  wo  soon  eniergo  into  an  open  space, 
where  we  come  across  an  object  that  really  startles  us, — a 
classic  temple  in  ruins! 

These  ruins  are  of  course  not  genuine.  At  a  second 
glance  we  recognize  the  masquerading  tendencies  of  George 
IV.,  as  developed  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville.  There  is, 
however,  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  whim  in 
what  was  never  intended  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  a  gentleman's  pleasure-ground.  Moreover,  the  ruin 
has  some  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  work  of  art  of  no 
mean  merit.  The  design  is  admirable,  and  the  semblance 
of  decay  is  wonderfully  imitated.  The  broken  columns 
seem  to  have  lain  there  for  ages.  Huge  trees  obtrude 
themselves  between  the  shattered  fragments  as  if  they  had 
grown  there  since  the  building  had  fallen  to  ruin.  Some 
portions  are  completely  hidden  by  masses  of  ivy  and  lichen, 
apparently  the  growth  of  centuries.  Altogether  the  thing 
is  admirably  ''got  up,"  and  makes  us  think  what  a  stage- 
manager  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville  would  have  made  for 
arranging  a  Christmas  spectacle. 

We  should  remark  that  the  materials,  consisting  of  col- 
umns of  red  and  gray  granite  and  porphyry,  and  several 
marble  statues,  are  of  veritable  antiquity.  The  greater 
portion  were  transferred  from  the  outer  court  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  remainder  being  from  the  Elgin  collection. 
The  reason  of  the  building  being  called  the  Temple  of 
Augustus  was  probably  because  Sir  Jeffrey  thought  that 
name  would  do  for  it  quite  as  well  as  any  other,  in  which 
case  we  quite  agree  with  him.  .  .  . 

The  Great  Park  is  rich  in  varied  woodland  scenery. 
There  are  not  only  fine  thriving  oaks,  throwing  out  their 
gigantic  arms,  but  sturdy  pollards  without  end,  which 
seem  to  have  set  time  and  season  and  decay  at  defiance. 
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They  are  gnarled  and  knotted,  twisted  and  distorted,  yet 
at  the  8anie  time  sound  and  vigorous  at  heart.  The 
beeches,  too,  may  be  seen  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  picturesque 
and  beautiful  iu  their  decay,  but  while  in  full  vigor,  and 
dotted  with  their  sparkling  leaves,  they  ai*e  the  richest  or- 
nament of  the  wood.  .  .  .  The  size  of  some  of  the  trees  is 
enormou.s ;  one  beech-tree,  near  Saw3'er'8  Lodge,  measuring, 
at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  thirty-six  feet  round.  It  is 
now  protected  from  injury,  and  nature  seems  to  be  doing 
her  best  towards  repairing  the  damage  which  its  exposure 
to  the  attacks  of  man  and  beast  has  produced.  It  must 
once  have  been  almost  hollow,  but  the  vacuum  has  been 
nearly  filled  up.  One  might  almost  fancy  that  liquid  wood, 
which  had  afterwards  hardened,  had  been  poured  into  the 
tree.  There  is  no  bark  on  this  extraneous  substance;  but 
the  surface  is  smooth,  hard,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  decay. 


THE  ASPECT  OF  LONDON. 

lill'rOLYTE   TAINE. 

[Taint's  "  Kri;j]i.sh  Literature"  has  in  itself  added  a  now  wnrk  to 
the  world's  best  literature  of  far  more  value  than  many  of  those  with 
which  it  deals.  In  his  "  Notes  on  England"  he  jjivcs  us  thoUL,'htful 
impressions  of  the  country  itself,  from  whi(!h  Wf  select  his  pen-jiicturc 
of  the  great  city  on  the  Thames.  The  picture  is  not  an  inspiring;  one. 
lie  could  not  avoid  comparing  in  his  mind  this  fog-huunted  capital 
with  the  brighter  aspect  of  his  native  Paris.] 

SUNDAV  in  LoikIoii  ill  tlic  r.'iiii;  the  shops  are  sliut,  the 
Streets  are  nlinost  deserted  ;  the  aspect  is  thuf  of  an  im- 
nicriso  and  a  well-oi'dercd  cemetery.  The  Anv  pMssers-by 
under  their  umbrellas  iu  the  desert  of  squares  and  streets 

•     3» 
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have  the  look  of  uneasy  spirits  who  have  risen  fi'om  their 
graves;  it  is  appalling. 

I  had  no  conception  of  such  a  spectacle,  which  is  said  to 
be  frequent  in  London.  The  rain  is  small,  compact,  piti- 
less ;  looking  at  it,  one  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
continue  to  the  end  of  all  things.  One's  feet  churn  water ; 
there  is  water  everywhere, — filthy  water  impregnated  with 
an  odor  of  soot.  A  yellow,  dense  fog  fills  the  air,  sweeps 
down  to  the  ground  ;  at  thirty  paces  a  house,  a  steamboat 
appear  as  spots  upon  blotting-paper.  After  an  hour's  walk 
in  the  Strand  especially,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city,  one  has 
the  spleen  ;  one  meditates  suicide.  The  lofty  lines  of  fronts 
are  of  sombre  brick,  the  exudations  being  incrusted  with  fog 
and  soot.  Monotony  and  silence  ;  yet  inscriptions  on  metal 
or  marble  speak  and  tell  of  the  absent  master,  as  in  a  large 
manufactory  of  bone-black  closed  on  account  of  a  death. 

A  frightful  thing  is  the  huge  palace  in  the  Strand  which 
is  called  Somerset  House,  Massive  and  heavy  piece  of 
architecture,  of  which  the  hollows  are  inked,  the  porticoes 
blackened  with  soot,  where,  in  the  cavity  of  the  empty 
court,  is  a  sham  fountain  without  water,  pools  of  water 
on  the  pavement,  long  rows  of  closed  windows, — what  can 
they  possibly  do  in  these  catacombs? 

It  seems  as  if  the  livid  and  sooty  fog  had  even  befouled 
the  verdure  of  the  parks.  But  what  most  offends  the  eye  are 
the  colonnades,  peristyles,  Grecian  ornaments,  mouldings, 
and  wreaths  of  the  houses  all  bathed  in  soot.  Poor  antique 
architecture,  what  is  it  doing  in  such  a  climate?  The 
flutings  and  columns  in  front  of  the  British  Museum  are 
begrimed  as  if  liquid  mud  had  been  poured  over  them.  St. 
Paul's — a  kind  of  Pantheon — has  two  ranges  of  columns: 
the  lower  range  is  entirely  black ;  the  upper  range,  recently 
scraped,  is  still  white,  but  the  white  is  offensive  :  coal-smoke 
has  already  plastered  it  with  its  leprosy. 
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These  spots  are  melancholy,  being  the  decay  of  the  stone. 
And  these  nude  statues  in  memory  of  Cxreece !  Wellington 
as  a  lighting  hero,  naked  under  the  dripping  trees  of  the 
park!  That  hideous  Nelson,  stuck  on  his  column  with  a 
coil  of  rope  in  the  form  of  a  pig-tail,  like  a  rat  impaled  ou 
the  top  of  a  pole!  Every  form,  every  classical  idea,  is 
contrary  to  nature  here.  A  swamp  like  this  is  a  place  of 
exile  for  the  ark  of  antiquity.  When  the  Romans  disem- 
barked here  they  must  have  thought  themselves  in  Homer's 
hell,  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians.  The  vast  space  which, 
in  the  south,  stretches  between  the  earth  and  the  sky,  can- 
not be  discovered  by  the  eye;  there  is  no  air;  there  is 
nothing  but  liquid  fog;  in  this  pale  smoke  objects  are 
but  iiiding  phantoms.  Nature  has  the  look  of  a  bad 
drawing  in  charcoal,  which  some  one  has  rubbed  with  his 
sleeve. 

I  have  just  spent  half  an  hour  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament,  blurred  and  indistinct,  ai)i)ear  in  the 
di.stanco  but  a  wretched  pile  of  scaffolding;  nothing  is  dis- 
cernible, and,  more  particularly,  nothing  is  living,  cxcci)t 
a  few  steamboats  skimming  along  the  river,  black,  smoky, 
unwearied  insects.  A  Greek  watching  their  passengers 
embarking  and  disembarking  would  have  thought  of  the 
8tyx.  Uo  would  have  found  I  hut  to  exist  hero  was  not  to 
live;  in  fact,  life  hero  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  his 
country;  the  ideal  has  altered  with  the  climate.  The 
mind  quits  the  without  to  retire  within  it.sclf,  and  tluiii) 
creates  a  world.  Hero  one  must  have  a  comibrtable  and 
well-ordered  homo,  clubs,  societies,  plenty  of  business, 
many  religious  and  moral  preoccupations;  above  all,  in- 
stead of  alKindoning  one's  self  to  the  influence  of  exterior 
impressions,  it  is  necessary  to  extrude  all  tlit-  s;id  ]ir()ni])t- 
ini^s  of  unfriendly  Nature,  and  fill  np  the  grrat  void 
wherein  melancholy  and  tedium  would  take  up  their  abode. 
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[After  this  gloomy  image  of  u  rainy  London,  and  a  description  of 
the  Sunday  church  services,  the  writer  proceeds  in  a  more  compli- 
mentary  vein] 

The  population  numbers  three  millions  and  a  quarter; 
that  makes  twelve  cities  Uke  Marseilles,  ten  cities  like 
Lyons,  two  cities  like  Paris,  put  together ;  but  words  upon 
paper  are  no  substitutes  for  the  sensation  of  the  eyes.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  a  cab  several  days  in  succession,  and 
proceed  straight  on  towards  the  south,  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  west,  dui-ing  a  whole  morning,  as  far  as  the  un- 
certain limits  where  houses  grow  scanty  and  the  country 
begins. 

Enormous,  enormous, — this  the  word  which  always  re- 
curs. Moreover,  all  is  rich  and  well  ordered ;  consequently 
the}'  must  think  us  neglected  and  poor.  Paris  is  mediocre 
compared  with  these  squares,  these  crescents,  these  circles 
and  rows  of  monumental  buildings  of  massive  stone,  with 
porticoes,  with  sculptured  fronts,  these  spacious  streets. 
There  are  sixty  of  them  as  vast  as  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
Assuredly  Napoleon  111.  demolished  and  rebuilt  Paris  only 
because  he  had  lived  in  London.  In  the  Strand,  in  Picca- 
dilly, in  Regent  Street,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
Bridge,  in  tw^enty  places,  there  is  a  bustling  crowd,  a 
surging  traffic,  an  amount  of  obstruction  which  our  busiest 
and  most  frequented  boulevard  cannot  parallel.  Every- 
thing is  on  a  large  scale  here :  the  clubs  are  palaces ;  the 
hotels  are  monuments ;  the  river  is  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  the 
cabs  go  twice  as  fast ;  the  boatmen  and  the  omnibus  con- 
ductors condense  a  sentence  into  a  word ;  words  and  ges- 
tures are  economized ;  actions  and  time  are  turned  to  the 
utmost  possible  account;  the  human  being  produces  and 
expends  twice  as  much  as  among  us. 

From  London  Bridge  to  Hampton  Court  are  eight  miles, 
^that  is,  nearly  three   leagues  of  buildings.     After  the 
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streets  and  quarters  erected  together,  as  one  piece,  by 
wholesale,  like  a  hive  after  a  model,  come  the  countless 
pleasure-retreats,  cottages  surrounded  with  verdure  and 
trees  in  all  stjdes, — Gothic,  Grecian,  Byzantine,  Italian,  of 
the  Middle  A'^o^  or  the  Eevival,  with  every  mixture  and 
every  shade  of  style, — generally  in  lines,  or  clusters  of  five, 
ten,  twenty  of  the  same  sort,  appai-ently  the  handiwork  of 
the  same  builder,  like  so  many  specimens  of  the  same  vase 
or  the  same  bronze.  Thc}^  deal  in  houses  as  -we  deal  in 
Parisian  articles.  What  a  multitude  of  well-to-do,  comfort- 
able, and  rich  existences!  One  divines  accumulated  gains, 
a  wealthy  and  spending  middle  class  quite  dilTerent  from 
ours,  so  pinched,  so  straitened.  The  most  humble,  in  brown 
brick,  are  prettj'  by  dint  of  tidiness;  the  windows  sparkle 
like  mirrors ;  there  is  nearly  always  a  gi-een  and  flowery 
patch ;  the  front  is  covered  with  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and 
nasturtiums. 

The  entire  circumference  of  Hyde  Park  is  covered  with 
houses  of  this  sort,  but  finer,  and  those  in  the  midst  of 
London  retain  a  country  look.  Each  stands  detached  in 
its  square  of  turf  and  shrubs,  has  two  stories  in  the  most 
perfect  order  and  condition,  a  portico,  a  bell  for  the  tradcs- 
])eople,  a  bell  for  the  visitors,  a  basement  ihr  tlie  kilchen 
and  the  servants,  with  a  flight  of  steps  for  the  service; 
very  few  mouldings  and  ornaments;  no  outside  sun-shut- 
ters; large,  clear  windows  which  let  in  ])lenty  of  liglit; 
flowers  on  the  sills  and  at  the  portico;  stables  in  a  mows 
apart,  in  oriln'  thai  ilicii-  odors  and  sight  might  bo  kept  at 
a  distance;  all  the  external  surface  covered  with  white, 
shining,  and  varnished  sluc(!0 ;  not  a  speck  of  nuid  or  dust; 
llie  trees,  the  turf,  the  flowers,  the  servants,  prepared  as  if 
for  an  exhibition  of  ])rizo  produels. 

JIow  well  one  can  ])icture  the  iidialiilant  after  seeing  his 
shell !    In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  Teuton  who  lovos  nature, 

II. — c 
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and  who  needs  a  reminder  of  the  country;  next,  it  is  the 
Englishman  who  wishes  to  be  by  himself  in  his  staircase 
as  in  his  room,  who  could  not  endure  the  promiscuous  ex- 
istence of  our  huge  Parisian  cages,  and  who,  even  in 
London,  plans  his  house  as  a  small  castle,  independent  and 
enclosed.  Besides,  he  is  simple,  and  does  not  desire  exter- 
nal display ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  exacting  in  the  matter 
of  condition  and  comfort,  and  separates  his  life  from  that 
of  his  inferiors.  The  number  of  such  houses  at  the  West- 
end  is  astonishing.  The  rent  is  nearly  five  hundred  pounds ; 
from  five  to  seven  servants  are  kept ;  the  master  expends 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  There 
are  ten  of  these  fortunes  and  these  lives  in  England  to  every 
one  in  France. 

The  impression  is  the  same  when  visiting  the  p:u"ks;  the 
taste,  the  area  are  quite  different  from  what  is  the  case 
among  us.  St.  James's  Park  is  a  genuine  piece  of  country, 
and  of  English  country ;  huge  old  trees,  real  meadows,  a 
lai"ge  pond  peopled  with  ducks  and  water  fowl ;  cows  and 
sheep,  in  an  enclosed  space,  fed  on  the  grass,  which  is 
always  fresh.  There  are  even  sheep  in  the  narrow  green 
border  that  surrounds  Westminster  Abbey ;  these  people 
love  the  country  in  their  hearts.  It  is  sufficient  to  read 
their  literature  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare,  from  Thom- 
son to  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  to  find  proofs  of  this. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  Tuileries,  the  Champs-Elysees,  the 
Luxembourg !  As  a  rule,  the  French  garden,  that  of  Louis 
XIV.,  is  a  room  or  gallery  in  the  open  air,  wherein  to  walk 
and  converse  in  company;  in  the  English  garden,  such  as 
they  have  invented  and  pro<fagated,  one  is  better  alone ; 
the  eyes  and  the  mind  converse  with  natural  things.  Wo 
have  arranged  a  park  on  this  model  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne ;  but  we  have  committed  the  blunder  of  placing 
therein  a  group  of  rock  and  waterfalls ;  the  artifice  is  dis- 
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covered  at  a  glance,  and  offends;  English  ejes  would  have 
felt  it. 

[A  description  of  Eegent's  Park  follows,  with  some  words  on  the 
English  love  of  out-door  exercise.  Piccadilly  and  Hyde  Park  are 
next  mentioned.] 

Hyde  Park  is  the  largest  of  them  all,  with  its  small 
rivulet,  its  wide  greensward,  its  sheep,  its  shady  walks, 
resembling  a  pleasure  park  suddenly  transported  to  the 
centre  of  a  capital.  About  two  o'clock  the  principal  alley 
is  a  riding-ground  ;  there  are  ten  times  more  gentlemen 
and  twenty  times  more  ladies  on  horseback  than  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  on  its  most  frequented  days;  little  girls 
and  boys  of  eight  ride  on  ponies  b}'-  the  side  of  their 
father;  I  have  seen  ample  an<l  worthy  matrons  trolling 
along.  This  is  one  of  the  luxuries.  Add  to  it  that  of 
having  servants.  For  instance,  a  family  of  three  persons 
which  I  visited  keeps  seven  servants  and  three  horses. 
The  mother  and  daughter  gallop  in  the  park  daily;  they 
often  pay  visits  on  horseback;  they  economize  in  other 
things, — in  theatre-going,  for  examj)le  ;  they  go  but  seldom 
U)  the  theatre,  and  whun  they  do  it  is  to  a  box  which  has 
been  presented  to  them.  This  vigorous  exercise  a])pe:irs 
indispensable  for  health ;  young  girls  and  ladies  cornu  here 
even  when  it  rains.  .  .  . 

I'roni  five  to  seven  o'clock  is  the  review  of  ladies'  dresses. 
I'laiUy  and  ornamentation  abound,  but  tasto  is  wanting. 
'J'he  colors  arc;  outrageously^  crudo  and  the  forms  ungrace- 
ful ;  crinolines  too  distended  and  badly  distemled,  in  geo- 
metrical cones  or  bunched,  green  flounces,  embroideries, 
flowered  'Ircsscs,  quantities  of  floating  gauze,  packets  of 
falling  or  frizzed  hair;  crowning  this  display  tiny  em- 
broidered and  imperceptible  bonnets.  The  bonnets  are  too 
much  adorned;  the  hair,  too  shiny,  presses  closely  on  (he 
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temples;  the  small  mantle  or  casaque  falls  formless  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  baek,  the  petticoat  expands  prodigiously, 
and  all  the  scaffolding  badly  joined,  badly  arranged,  varie- 
gated and  labored,  cries  and  protests  with  all  its  gaudy 
and  overdone  colors.  In  the  sunsbine,  especially,  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  the  day  before  yesterday,  among  the  shop- 
keepers' wives,  the  absurdity  was  at  its  height;  there  were 
many  violet  dresses,  one  being  of  a  wild  violet  clasped 
round  the  waist  with  a  golden  band,  which  would  have 
made  a  painter  cry  out.  I  said  to  a  lady,  "The  toilette  is 
more  showy  among  you  than  in  France."  "  But  my  dresses 
come  from  Paris !"  I  carefully  refrained  from  replying, 
"  But  you  selected  them." 

Excepting  only  the  highest  class,  they  apparel  them- 
selves as  fancy  dictates.  One  imagines  healthy  bodies, 
well-built,  beautiful  at  times ;  but  they  must  be  imagined. 
The  physiognomy  is  often  pure,  but  also  often  sheepish. 
Many  are  simple  babies,  new  waxen  dolls,  with  glass  eyes, 
which  appear  entirely  empty  of  ideas.  Other  faces  have 
become  ruddy,  and  turned  to  raw  beefsteak.  There  is  a 
fund  of  folly  or  of  brutality  in  this  inert  flesh, — too  white, 
or  too  red.  Some  are  ugly  and  grotesque  in  the  extreme; 
with  heron's  feet,  stork's  necks,  always  having  the  large 
front  of  white  teeth,  the  projecting  jaws  of  carnivora.  As' 
compen.sation,  others  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  They 
have  angelic  faces;  their  eyes,  of  pale  periwinkle,  are 
softly  deep ;  their  complexion  is  that  of  a  flower,  or  an  in- 
fant ;  their  smile  is  divine.  One  of  these  days,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  I  was 
rooted  to  the  spot  motionless  Avith  admiration  at  the  sight 
of  two  young  ladies;  the  one  was  sixteen,  the  other 
eighteen  years  old.  They  were  in  rustling  dresses  of 
white  tulle  amid  a  cloud  of  muslin ;  tall,  slender,  agile, 
their  shape  as  perfect  as  their  face,  of  incomparable  fresh- 
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ness,  resembling  those  marvellous  flowers  seen  in  select  ex- 
hibitions, the  whiteness  of  the  lily  or  orchis;  in  addition 
to  all  that,  gayety,  innocence,  a  superabundance  of  un- 
alloyed sap  and  infantine  expression,  of  laughter,  and  the 
mien  of  birds ;  the  earth  did  not  support  them. 

Many  of  the  horsewomen  are  charming,  so  simple  and 
80  serious,  without  a  trace  of  coquetry ;  they  come  hero 
not  to  be  seen,  but  to  take  the  air;  their  manner  is  frank 
without  pretension  ;  their  shake  of  the  hand  quite  loyal, 
ahnost  masculine;  no  frippery  in  their  attire;  the  snuiU 
black  vest,  tightened  at  the  waist,  moulds  a  fine  shape  and 
healthy  form  ;  to  my  mind,  the  first  duty  of  a  young  lady 
is  to  be  in  good  health.  They  manage  their  honses  with 
complete  case  and  assurance. 

Sometimes  the  father  or  brother  stops  and  talks  business 
or  politics  with  a  friend  ;  the  ladies  listen  and  thus  habitu- 
ate themselves  to  serious  topics.  These  fathers  and 
brothers,  too,  are  a  pleasant  sight ;  expressive  and  resolute 
faces,  which  bear,  or  have  borne,  the  burden  of  life;  less 
exhausted  than  among  us,  less  ready  to  smile  and  to  exe- 
cute the  tricks  of  jjoliteness,  but  calmer  and  more  staid, 
and  who  often  excite  in  the  onlooker  a  vague  impression 
of  respect,  of  esteem  at  least,  and  often  of  trust.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  I  am  instructed  as  to  their  condition ;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  mistake  is  difficult ;  whether  nobles,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  landed  ])ropriet<)rs,  their  manners  an<l 
their  physiognomies  are  those  of  men  accustomed  to 
authority,  and  who  have  wielded  it. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE. 

[We  do  not  class  Hawthorne  in  usual  lists  of  travellers,  yet  in  his 
"Our  Old  Home:  A  Series  of  English  Sketches,"  he  gives  us  some 
thoughtful  and  interesting  discussions  of  English  scenes  and  institu- 
tions which  are  well  worth  reproducing.  We  accordingly  select  his 
description  of  London's  great  centre  of  pilgrimage  to  the  devout  anti- 
quarian.] 

O.v  a  Sunday  afternoon,  I  passed  through  a  sido-cntraneo 
in  the  time-blackened  wall  of  a  place  of  worship,  and 
found  myself  among  a  congregation  assembled  in  one  of 
the  transej^ts  and  the  immediately  contiguous  portion  of 
the  nave.  It  was  a  vast  old  edifice,  spacious  enougli, 
within  the  extent  covered  by  its  pillared  roof  and  over- 
spread by  its  stone  pavement,  to  accommodate  the  whole 
of  church-going  London,  and  with  a  far  wider  and  loftier 
concave  than  any  human  power  of  lungs  could  fill  with 
audible  prayer.  Oaken  benches  were  arranged  in  the 
transept,  on  one  of  which  I  seated  myself,  and  joined,  as 
well  as  I  knew  how,  in  the  sacred  business  that  was  going 
forward.  But  when  it  came  to  the  sermon,  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  was  puny,  and  eo  were  his  thoughts,  and  both 
seemed  impertinent  at  such  a  time  and  place,  where  he 
and  all  of  us  were  bodily  included  within  a  sublime  act  of 
religion,  which  could  be  seen  above  and  around  us  and  felt 
beneath  our  feet. 

The  structure  itself  was  the  worship  of  the  devout  men 
of  long  ago,  miraculously  preserved  in  stone  without  losing 
an  atom  of  its  fragrance  and  fervor;  it  was  a  kind  of 
anthem-strain  that  they  had  sung  and  poured  out  of  the 
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organ  in  centuries  gone  b}' ;  and  being  so  grand  and  sweet, 
the  Divine  benevolence  had  willed  it  to  be  prolonged  fur 
the  behoof  of  auditors  unborn.  1  therefore  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  my  individual  case,  it  would  bo  better 
and  more  reverent  to  let  my  eyes  wander  about  the  edifice 
than  to  fasten  them  and  my  thoughts  on  the  evidently  un- 
inspired mortal  who  was  venturing — and  felt  it  no  venture 
at  all — to  speak  here  above  his  breath. 

The  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey  (for  the  reader  rec- 
ognized it,  no  doubt,  the  moment  we  entered)  is  built  of 
rich  brown-stone;  and  the  whole  of  it — the  lofty  roof,  the 
tall,  clustered  pillars,  and  the  pointed  arches — appears  to 
be  in  consummate  repair.  At  all  points  where  decay  has 
laid  its  finger  the  structure  is  clamped  with  iron,  or  other- 
wise carefully  protected ;  and  being  thus  watched  over, — 
whether  as  a  place  of  ancient  sanctity,  a  noble  8j)ccimcn 
of  Gothic  art,  or  an  object  of  national  interest  and  pride, — 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  survive  for  as  many  ages 
as  have  passed  over  it  already.  It.  was  sweet  to  ieel  its 
venerable  quietude,  its  long-enduring  peace,  and  yet  to  ob- 
serve how  kindly  and  even  cheerfully  it  received  the  sun- 
shine of  to-day,  which  fell  from  the  great  windows  into  the 
fretted  aisles  and  arches  that  laid  aside  somewhat  of  their 
aged  gloom  to  welcome  it.  Sunshine  always  seems  friendly 
to  old  abbeys,  ciiurches,  and  castles,  kissing  them,  as  it 
were,  with  a  moi-e  affectionate,  though  still  reverential, 
familiarity  than  it  accords  to  edifices  of  later  date.  A 
square  of  goldc^n  liglit  lay  on  the  sombre  pavement  of  tiio 
nave,  afar  off,  falling  thi-ough  the  grand  western  entrance, 
the  folding  leaves  of  which  were  wirle  open,  and  afforded 
glimpses  of  people  passing  to  aiid  fro  in  the  outer  world, 
while  we  sat  dimly  enveloped  in  the  solemnity  of  antique 
devotion. 

In    the  south    transept,  separated    fVoin    n-^    b}-   the    full 
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breadth  of  the  minster,  there  were  painted  glass  windows, 
of  which  the  uppermost  appeared  to  bo  a  great  orb  of 
many-colored  radiance,  being,  indeed,  a  cluster  of  saint8 
and  angels  whose  gloriiied  bodies  formed  the  rays  of  an 
aureole  emanating  from  a  cross  iu  the  midst.  These  win- 
dows are  modern,  but  combine  softness  with  wonderful 
brilliancy  of  effect.  Through  the  pillars  and  arches  I  saw 
that  the  walls  in  that  distant  region  of  the  edifice  were 
almost  wholly  incrusted  with  marble  now  grown  yellow 
with  time;  no  blank,  unlettered  slabs,  but  memorials  of 
such  men  as  these  respective  generations  deemed  wisest 
and  bravest.  Some  of  them  were  commemorated  merely 
by  inscriptions  on  mural  tablets ;  others  by  sculptured  bas- 
reliefs ;  others  (once  famous,  but  now  forgotten,  generals 
or  admirals,  these)  by  ponderous  tombs  that  aspired  towards 
the  roof  of  the  aisle,  or  partly  curtained  the  immense  arch 
of  a  window. 

These  mountains  of  marble  were  jieoplcd  with  the  sister- 
hood of  Allegory,  winged  trumpeters,  and  classic  figures  in 
full-bottomed  wigs ;  but  it  was  strange  to  observe  how  the 
old  Abbey  melted  all  such  absurdities  into  the  breadth  of 
its  OW'U  grandeur,  even  magnifying  itself  by  what  would 
elsewhere  have  been  ridiculous.  Methinks  it  is  the  test 
of  Gothic  sublimity  to  overpower  the  ridiculous  without 
deigning  to  hide  it ;  and  these  grotesque  monuments  of 
the  last  century  answer  to  a  similar  purpose  with  the  grin- 
ning faces  which  the  old  architects  scattered  among  their 
most  solemn  conceptions.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  grand  edifice  that  it  permits 
you  to  smile  as  freely  under  the  roof  of  its  central  nave  as 
if  you  stood  beneath  the  yet  grander  canopy  of  heaven. 
Break  into  laughter,  if  you  feel  inclined,  provided  the 
vergers  do  not  hear  it  echoing  among  the  arches.  In  an 
ordinary  church  you  would  keep  your  countenance  for  fear 
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of  disturbing  the  sanctities  or  proprieties  of  the  pUice ;  but 
you  need  leave  no  honest  and  decorous  portion  of  your 
human  nature  outside  of  these  benign  and  hospitable  walls. 
Their  mild  awfulness  will  take  care  of  itself  Thus  it  does 
no  barm  to  the  general  impression,  when  you  come  to  be 
fiensible  that  many  of  the  monuments  are  ridiculous,  and 
commemorate  a  mob  of  people  who  are  mostly  forgotten  in 
their  graves,  and  few  of  whom  ever  deserved  any  better 
boon  from  posterity.  You  acknowledge  the  force  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller's  objection  to  being  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  because  "they  do  bury  fools  there!" 

Nevertheless,  these  grotesque  carvings  of  marble,  that 
break  out  in  dingy-white  blotches  on  the  old  freestone  of 
the  interior  walls,  have  come  there  by  as  natural  a  process 
as  might  cause  mosses  and  ivy  to  cluster  about  the  external 
edifice;  for  they  are  the  historical  and  biographical  record 
of  each  successive  age,  written  with  its  own  hand,  and  all 
the  truer  for  the  itievital)le  mistakes,  and  none  the  less 
solemn  for  the  occasional  absurdity.  Though  you  entered 
the  Abbey  expecting  to  see  the  tombs  only  of  the  illustrious, 
you  are  content  at  last  to  read  many  names,  both  in  liter- 
ature and  history,  that  have  now  lost  the  reverence  of 
mankind,  if  indeed  they  ever  really  possessed  it.  Let 
these  men  rest  in  peace.  Even  if  you  miss  a  name  or  two 
that  you  hoped  to  find  there,  they  may  well  bo  spared.  It 
matters  little  a  few  more  or  less,  or  whether  AVcstminster 
Abbey  contains  or  lacks  any  one  man's  grave,  so  long  as 
the  centuries,  each  with  the  crowd  of  personages  that  it 
deemed  memorable,  have  chosen  it  as  their  j)lace  of  honored 
sepulture,  and  laid  themselves  down  under  its  pavement. 
The  inscriptions  and  devices  on  the  walls  are  rich  with 
evidences  of  the  fluctuating  tastes,  fashions,  manners, 
opinions,  prejudices,  follies,  wisdom'^  of  Iho,  past;  and  thus 
they  combine  into  a  more  truthful   iiicniori:il  of  tin  ir  deal 
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times  than  any  individual  epitaph-maker  ever  meant  to 
write. 

When  the  services  were  over,  many  of  the  audience 
seemed  inclined  to  linger  in  the  nave  or  wander  away 
among  the  mysterious  aisles;  for  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  80  fascinating  as  a  Gothic  minster,  which  always 
invites  deeper  and  deeper  into  its  heart  both  by  vast  revela- 
tions and  shadowy  concealments.  Through  the  open-work 
screen  that  divides  the  nave  from  the  chancel  and  choir  we 
could  discern  the  gleam  of  a  marvellous  window,  but  were 
debarred  from  entrance  into  that  more  sacred  precinct  of 
the  Abbey  by  the  vergers.  These  vigilant  officials  (doing 
their  duty  all  the  more  strenuously  because  no  fees  could 
be  exacted  from  Sunday  visitors)  flourished  their  staves 
and  drove  us  towards  the  grand  entrance  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Lingering  through  one  of  the  aisles,  I  happened 
to  look  down,  and  found  my  foot  upon  a  stone  inscribed 
with  this  familiar  exclamation,  "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson!"  and 
remembered  the  story  of  stout  old  Ben's  burial  in  that 
spot,  standing  upright, — not,  I  presume,  on  account  of  any 
unseemly  reluctance  on  his  part  to  lie  down  in  the  dust, 
like  other  men,  but  because  standing-room  was  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  demanded  for  a  poet  among  the  slum- 
berous notabilities  of  his  age.  It  made  me  weary  to  think 
of  it! — such  a  prodigious  length  of  time  to  keep  one's  feet! 
Apart  from  the  honor  of  the  thing,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  better  for  Ben  to  stretch  himself  at  ease  in  some 
country  church-yard.  To  this  day,  however,  I  fancy  that 
there  is  a  contemptuous  alloy  mixed  up  with  the  admira- 
tion which  the  higher  classes  of  English  society  profess  for 
their  literary  men. 

Another  day — in  truth,  many  other  days — I  sought  out 
Poet's  Corner,  and  found  a  sign-board  and  pointed  finger, 
directing  the  visitor  to  it,  on  the  corner  house  of  a  little 
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lane  leading  towards  the  rear  of  the  Abbey.  The  entrance 
is  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  south  transept,  and  it  is 
used,  on  ordinary  occasions,  as  the  only  free  mode  of  access 
to  the  building.  It  is  no  spacious  arch,  but  a  small,  lowly 
door,  passing  through  which,  and  pushing  aside  an  inner 
screen  that  partly  keeps  out  an  exceedingly  chill  wind,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  dim  nook  of  the  Abbey,  with  the  busts  of 
poets  gazing  at  you  from  the  otherwise  bare  stone-work  of 
the  walls.  Great  poets,  too ;  for  Ben  Jonson  is  right  behind 
the  door,  and  Spenser's  tablet  is  next,  and  Butler's  on  the 
same  side  of  the  transept,  and  Milton's  (whose  bust  you 
know  at  once  by  its  resemblance  to  one  of  his  portraits, 
though  older,  more  wrinkled,  and  sadder  than  that)  is 
close  by,  and  a  profile-mediillion  of  Gray  beneath  it.  A 
window  high  aloft  sheds  down  a  dusky  daylight  on  these 
and  many  other  sculptured  marbles,  now  as  yellow  as  old 
parchment,  that  cover  the  three  walls  of  the  nook  up  to 
an  elevation  of  about  twenty  feet  above  the  pavement. 

It  seemed  to  mc  that  I  had  always  been  familiar  with 
the  spot.  p]njoying  an  humble  intinuu-y — and  how  much 
of  my  life  had  else  been  a  dreary  solitude! — with  many 
of  its  inhabitants,  I  could  not  feel  mj-self  a  stranger  there. 
It  was  delightful  to  be  among  them.  There  was  a  genial 
awe,  mingled  with  a  sense  of  !<inil  and  friendly  presences 
about  me;  and  I  was  glad,  moreover,  at  finding  so  mnny 
of  them  there  together,  in  fit  companionship,  rnutMally 
recognized  and  cliily  honored,  all  reconciled  now,  whatever 
distant  generations,  whatev(!r  ])ersonal  hostility  or  other 
miserable  impediment,  ha<l  divided  them  far  asunder  while 
they  lived. 

I  have  never  felt  a  similar  interest  in  any  other  tomb- 
stones, nor  have  I  ever  been  (l(!(;]»ly  moved  by  the  imagi- 
nary presence  of  other  famous  dead  jiooplc.  A  poet's 
ghost  is  the  only  one  that  survives  {\)r  his   fellow- mortal.s 
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after  his  bones  are  in  the  dust, — and  he  not  ghostly,  but 
cherishing  many  hearts  with  his  own  warmth  in  the 
chilliest  atmosphei'e  of  life.  What  other  fame  is  worth 
aspiring  for?  Or,  let  me  speak  it  more  boldly,  what  other 
long-euduring  fame  can  exist?  We  neither  remember  nor 
care  anything  for  the  past,  except  as  the  poet  has  made  it 
intelligibly  noble  and  sublime  to  our  comprehension.  The 
shades  of  the  mighty  have  no  substance;  they  flit  incflPec- 
tually  about  the  darkened  stage  where  they  performed 
their  momentary  parts,  save  when  the  poet  has  thrown  his 
own  creative  soul  into  them,  and  imparted  a  more  vivid 
life  than  ever  they  were  able  to  manifest  to  mankind  while 
they  were  in  the  body.  And  therefore — though  he  cun- 
ningly disguises  himself  in  their  armor,  their  robes  of 
state,  or  kingly  purple — it  is  not  the  statesman,  the  war- 
rior, or  the  monarch  that  survives,  but  the  despised  poet, 
whom  they  may  have  fed  with  their  crumbs,  and  to  whom 
they  owe  all  that  they  now  are  or  have, — a  name  I 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  I  seem  to  have  been  betrayed 
into  a  flight  above  or  beyond  the  customary  level  that  best 
agrees  with  me ;  but  it  represents  fairly  enough  the  emo- 
tions with  which  I  passed  from  Poet's  Corner  into  the 
chapels  which  contain  the  sepulchres  of  kings  and  great 
people.  They  are  magnificent  even  now,  and  must  have 
been  inconceivably  so  when  the  marble  slabs  and  pillars 
wore  their  new  polish,  and  the  statues  retained  the  bril- 
liant colors  with  which  they  were  originally  painted,  and 
the  shrines  their  rich  gilding,  of  which  the  sunlight  still 
shows  a  glimmer  or  a  streak,  though  the  sunbeam  itself 
looks  tarnished  with  antique  dust.  Yet  this  recondite  por- 
tion of  the  Abbey  presents  few  memorials  of  personages 
whom  we  care  to  remember.  The  shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  has  a  certain  interest,  because  it  was  so  long 
held  in  religious  reverence,  and  because  the  very  dust  that 
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settled  upon  it  was  formerly  worth  gold.  The  h  el  mot  and 
war-saddle  of  Henr}'  V.,  worn  at  Agincourt,  and  now  sus- 
pended above  his  tomb,  are  memorable  objects,  but  more 
for  Shakespeare's  sake  than  the  victor's  own.  Rank  has 
been  the  general  passport  to  admission  here.  Noble  and 
regal  dust  is  as  cheap  as  dirt  under  the  pavement. 

I  am  glad  to  recollect,  indeed  (and  it  is  too  characteristic 
of  the  right  English  spirit  not  to  be  mentioned),  one  or  two 
gigantic  statues  of  great  mechanicians,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  material  welfare  of  England,  sitting  famil- 
iarly in  their  marble  chairs  among  forgotten  kings  and 
queens.  Otherwise  the  quaintness  of  the  earlier  monu- 
ments, and  the  antique  beauty  of  some  of  them,  are  what 
chiefly  gives  them  value.  Nevertheless,  Addison  is  buried 
among  the  men  of  rank  ;  not  on  the  plea  of  his  literary 
fame,  however,  but  because  he  was  connected  with  nobility 
by  marriage,  and  had  been  a  secretary  of  state.  His 
gravestone  is  inscribed  with  a  resounding  verse  from 
Tickell's  lines  to  his  memory,  the  only  lines  by  which 
Tickell  himself  is  now  remembered,  and  which  (as  I  dis- 
covered a  lillle  while  ago)  ho  mainly  filched  from  an 
obscure  versifier  of  somewhat  earlier  date. 

Returning  to  the  Poet's  Corner,  I  looked  again  at  the 
walls,  and  wondered  how  the  requisite  hospitality  can  be 
shown  to  poetsof  our  ()\vn  and  the  succeeding  ages.  There 
is  hardly  a  foot  of  space  left,  although  room  has  lately 
been  found  for  a  bust  of  Southey  and  a  full-lcMigth  statue 
of  Campbell.  At  Lest,  only  a  little  portion  of  the  Abbey 
is  dedicated  to  poets,  literary  men,  musical  composers,  and 
others  of  the  gentle  artist  breed,  and  even  into  that  small 
nook  of  sanctity  inc;n  of  olli.  r  ])ursuits  have  tliouglit  it 
decent  to  in t  ru'h;  themselves.  Methinks  the  tuneful  throng, 
being  at  home  here,  should  recolleet  how  tlioy  wctc  treated 
in    their    lifetime,   and    turn    the   cold   shoulder,    looking 
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askance  at  nobles  and  official  personages,  however  worthy 
of  honorable  interment  elsewhere.  Yet  it  shows  aptly  and 
truly  enough  what  portion  of  the  world's  regard  and  honor 
has  heretofore  been  awarded  to  literary  eminence  in  com- 
parison with  other  modes  of  greatness, — this  dimly-lighted 
corner  (nor  even  that  quietly  to  themselves  in  the  vast 
minster),  the  walls  of  which  are  sheathed  and  hidden 
under  marble  that  has  been  wasted  upon  the  illustrious 
obscure. 


THE  GARDENS  AT  KEW. 

JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 

[Kew  Garaens  stand  pre-eminent  among  conservatories,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  treasures  of  botany  there  gathered  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  interest  to  our  readers.  Julian  Hawthorne,  son  of  the  celebrated 
novelist,  and  himself  a  writer  of  rich  imaginative  power,  thus  describes 
these  famous  gardens  con  amore.] 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  a  dozen  miles  from 
London  in  a  southerly  direction,  lies  the  ancient  town  of 
Twickenham.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Alexander  Pope 
had  a  villa  there  ;  somewliat  later,  Horace  Walpole  built  his 
rococo  custle  at  Strawberry  Ilill,  a  mile  beyond  the  village  ; 
and  close  by,  to  the  north,  is  Whitton,  where  Sir  John 
Suckling  lived.  Within  an  easy  houi-'s  walk  stands  Hamp- 
ton Court,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  of  haughty  and  un- 
happy memory,  and  approached  through  the  magnificent 
avenue  of  Bushey  Park.  Nearly  as  far  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  Richmond,  with  its  venerable  bridge  and 
famous  hill,  the  latter  commanding  a  view  of  rural  English 
landscape  which,  as  Thackeray  says,  looks  as  if  it  had  its 
hair  curled,  like  the  waiters  at  the  inn  on  its  summit.     A 
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mile  down  the  river  from  Eichmond,  and  six  miles  from 
London,  extend  the  renowned  botanical  gardens  of  Kew. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Twickenham  was  not  a 
bad  place  for  a  suburban  residence :  the  roads  were  excel- 
lent, the  scenery  and  associations  delightful,  and,  by  taking 
the  train,  one  could  be  at  Waterloo  railway-station,  in  the 
heart  of  London,  in  half  an  hour.  1  lived  there  several 
years,  and  know  something  about  it. 

The  most  agreeable  expedition  of  all,  taking  one  month 
with  another,  was  to  Kew  Gardens.  In  winter,  it  was  a 
luxury  to  sit  in  the  hot-houses;  in  summer  it  was  lovely 
throughout.  You  could  travel  thither  by  train;  but  the 
best  way  was  to  go  on  foot.  Passing  through  Twickenham 
town,  and  through  the  church-yard,  with  its  gravestones 
centuries  old,  you  came  out  upon  the  river  banks.  Here  a 
broad,  well-kept  path  followed  the  enchanting  windings 
of  the  stream,  and  skirted  the  lawns  of  pretty  villas  on  the 
left.  On  the  right,  soon  appeared  the  green  heights  of  the 
Hill,  with  clumps  of  nii_ghly  oaks,  and  the  gloaniing  ratu- 
jiarts  and  windows  of  the  hostelry  over  all.  At  its  foot, 
on  the  river,  were  boat-houses  and  '•  hards,"  with  slender 
rowing-craft  drawn  up,  or  lying  afloat,  or  pushing  off  into 
the  current  with  lluir  freight  of  white-jerseyed  oarsmen. 
And  now  came  into  view  the  quaint,  hog-backed  bridge, 
with  its  high  stonc^  parapet,  and  the  eddies  Hwirling  against 
its  piers;  and  liielimond  itse-lf,  red  with  briclc,  white  with 
stucco,  green  with  trees ;  irregular  and  diversified  in  out- 
lino;  resting  snug  against  the  base  of  the  11  ill,  and  clam- 
bering some  distance  up  its  long  slope. 

You  crossed  the  bridge,  lingering  on  the  way  to  admiro 
thu  railroad  bridge  a  few  huiKlro'l  3'ards  farther  down,  i"e- 
flected  in  the  river-mirror.  Between  the  two  bridges  are 
a  coujde  of  islets,  only  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  biit  with 
ti'ees  growing   on    iheui;    and   hereabouts   are  generally 
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moored  three  or  four  fishing-punts,  in  which  sit  patiently, 
all  day  long,  stout,  niiddle-uged  fishermen,  watching  their 
cork  floats  drift  down  the  stream,  and  faithfully  hoping 
that  each  new  cast  will  bring  the  long  expected  fish. 
Ofien  have  1  watched  them,  but  the  fish  never  came. 
Probably,  as  Hood  conjectured,  "  it  was  caught  yesterday." 
The  river-side  walk  now  continues  along  the  Eichmond 
side  of  the  river.  For  half  a  mile  it  has  the  town  on  the 
right.  Then  the  boundaries  of  Kew  Gardens  begin,  and 
here  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  walk.  Immense 
trees  stretch  their  ponderous  boughs  far  across  the  path, 
and  they  droop  so  low  that  the  pendent  foliage  almost 
sweeps  the  water.  Through  the  fretted  sun  and  shadow 
the  path  winds ;  every  little  way  there  is  a  hospitable 
bench,  resting  on  which  you  gaze  forth  upon  the  quiet- 
moving  river,  with  its  passing  wherries,  its  reflections  of 
sky  and  cloud,  and  its  battlemented  residences  far  with- 
drawn beyond  green  meadows  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
jiath  is  never  overcrowded,  even  on  holidays  ;  but  you  may 
always  see  lovers  wandering  arm  in  arm  along  it;  and  oc- 
casionally there  is  a  brisk  exchange  of  "Thames  chaft" 
between  the  occupants  of  the  skimming  boats  and  the 
loiterers  on  the  shore.  Meanwhile,  the  great  domain  of 
Kew  keeps  pace  with  you  on  the  other  hand.  You  are 
divided  from  it  by  a  wide  water-ditch,  backed  b}-  a  high 
stone  embankment,  in  turn  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing. 
But  your  eyes  may  stray  whither  feet  cannot  follow ;  and 
you  note  the  lovely  groves,  the  beautiful  green  glades  and 
gracious  vistas,  the  secluded  paths  weaving  in  and  out,  and 
now  and  then  you  catch  the  sparkle  of  lofty  domes  of 
glass  rising  above  the  trees,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
gigantic  soap-bubbles.  It  is  a  sort  of  fairy-land  beyond 
there ;  and  long  before  you  arrive  at  the  entrance  your 
ajjpetite  for  what  lies  within  is  sharp-set. 
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The  feast  in  store  for  you  more  than  fulfils  expectation ; 
but  at  this  point,  since  we  are  journeying  in  imagination 
only,  and  miles  count  for  nothing,  we  will  turn  back,  and 
enter  the  gardens  from  the  other  end.  By  this  route  we 
approach  its  beauties  gradually  and  in  due  order,  and  our 
pleasure  has  opportunity  to  grow  from  promising  begin- 
nings to  complete  content.  The  gate  is  small  here,  and  the 
uniformed  guardian  simply  gives  us  a  glance,  to  assure 
himself  that  we  are  not  toughs  or  pickpockets.  Kew  Gar- 
dens are  free  to  the  public  in  the  afternoons,  barring  only 
the  rowdy  element.  The  public  would  like  to  have  iheni 
free  in  the  mornings,  too;  and,  for  aught  I  know.  Sir 
Josejjh  Hooker  may  have  yielded  his  assent  by  this  time. 
But  in  the  seventies,  when  I  was  there,  he  resisted,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  gardens  for  half 
the  day,  in  order  to  aliow  time  for  study,  and  for  keeping 
the  houses  and  plantations  in  order.  The  grounds  are  con- 
stantly visited  by  gardeners  and  botanists  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  fi-om  the  world  at  large;  and  these 
persons  requii'e  some  measure  of  seclusion  in  order  to  pros- 
ecute their  labors  and  investigations.  Practical  botany  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  pursued  at  night;  though,  with  the  aid  of 
electric  lights,  no  doubt  it  might  be. 

However,  we  have  by  this  time  passed  through  some  in- 
troductory shrul)b('ry,  and  have  emerged  into  a  straight, 
open  avenue,  a  third  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  Dii-oclly 
before  us  is  an  immensely  high  tower, — T  should  think 
nearly  two  hnndrcd  feet, — painted  red,  black,  blue,  and 
yellow,  and  fashioned  to  resemble  a  Chinese  miiuirct  or 
pagoda.  The  central  shaft  is  circular,  and,  T  believe,  of 
masonry  ;  but  it  is  surrotmded  at  short  intervals  b}^  wooden 
balconic"),  and  the  roof  is  of  a  concave  conical  shape,  like  a 
mandarin's  hat.  I  never  saw  any  signs  of  life  in  this 
tower,  ana  do  not  know  what  it  is  used  for;  but  1  have 
II. — c:         a  6 
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heard  that  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Capcl  (who  first  laid  out 
Kew  Gardens  some  two  hundred  years  ago)  added  to  the 
importance  of  the  place  by  making  it  the  head-quarters  of 
English  astronomy;  and  this  tower,  which  certainly  would 
make  an  excellent  observatory,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  that. 

Beyond  the  tower  extends  a  broad,  straight  path,  be- 
tween well-kept  lawns,  on  which  are  planted  trees  of  both 
native  and  foreign  growth.  Towards  the  river,  on  the  left, 
the  grounds  are  irregular  and  diversified  with  clumps  of 
trees,  ponds,  and  grassy  undulations.  On  the  right,  con- 
cealed by  a  hedge  of  foliage,  is  the  highway  between 
Hichmond  and  London.  Before  us,  at  the  end  of  the  walk, 
is  an  iron  fen(;e,  dividing  the  inner  enclosure — the  Botanical 
Gardens  proper — from  this  outer  region.  We  roach  it  in 
due  time,  and,  having  passed  the  gate,  are  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  palm-house,  whoso  bulbous  domes  we 
saw  just  now  from  the  river  bank.  It  is  as  beautiful  a 
piece  of  glass  building  as  ever  I  saw,  handsomely  propor- 
tioned, and  of  noble  outline.  Its  great  size  is  somewhat 
concealed  by  its  charming  symmetry ;  but  when  we  are 
within,  the  vast  dimensions  are  realized.  Beneath  its 
central  dome  the  tallest  palms  rise  unimpeded.  You  peep 
through  long  vistas  of  broad  green  fronds  and  slender, 
bending  stems :  it  broadens  and  reaches  out  on  every  side  ; 
the  strange,  exotic  foliage  rejoices  the  ej'e,  and  the  warm 
embracing  atmosphere  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the 
tropics. 

To  one  who,  like  myself,  pretends  to  no  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  botany,  and  who,  during  these  temperate  summers 
and  fitful  winters,  often  hankers  after  the  equator,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  thorough-going  conservatory  has  a  pro- 
found fascination.  At  one  step  I  pass  from  the  latitude 
of  "  the  roaring  forties"  to  that  of  Martinique  or  the  Gala- 
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pag03  Islands.  I  unbutton  my  coat,  and  inhale  deep 
bi'eaths  of  air  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  nun-lands. 
The  heat  is  not  enervating,  but  stimulating  ;  for  it  is  redo- 
lent with  the  life-giving  emanations  of  plants  that  riot  in 
luxuriance  all  the  year  round, — that  know  neither  spring, 
auiumu,  nor  winter, — whose  multitudinous  boughs  were 
made  to  be  the  haunt  of  paroquets  and  monkeys,  and 
amidst  whose  fern-enwrapped  roots  lurk  lizards  and 
gliding  serpents.  Here  thrive  the  dark-skinned  races  of 
the  torrid  zone,  innocent  of  clothes  and  civilization,  seek- 
ing excitement  not  in  the  mutations  of  the  stock-exchange 
or  the  scandals  of  society,  but  in  trapping  the  alligator  and 
shooting  the  jaguar  and  the  antelope  with  arrows  deadly 
with  curari.  Into  the  intricate  depths  of  these  jungles 
the  fierce  sun  flcarcely  penetrates ;  the  unstinted  energy 
of  liid  own  rays  has  erected  a  barrier  against  himself. 
Hero,  when  the  rain  fulls,  it  fulls  in  rushing  torrents; 
when  the  wind  blows,  it  blows  a  shrieking  hurricane;  when 
the  liglitning  flashes,  the  whole  dome  of  heaven  is  ablaze 
with  j)assionate  splendor.  Here  the  stars  ])oisc  and  smoul- 
der close  to  the  earth,  and  the  moon  is  brighter  than  the 
sun  of  hyperborean  England.  Sitting  on  a  rustic  bench 
hedged  round  with  tapering  palm-stems,  and  screened  by 
loaves  two  or  three  of  which  would  car|)et  the  lloor  of  an 
ordinary  drawing-room,  I  love  to  thiiil-;  ol'  these  things. 

The  enjoyment  is  perha])s  cnliaiiuud  by  an  occasional 
peep  thrcMJgh  the  glass  walls  of  the  paradise,  revealing  the 
melancholy  Britisher,  close  at  hand  in  space,  but  thousands 
ol"  miles  distant  in  tompei'ature,  stalking  rigidly  about  in 
overcoat  and  gloves.  Then,  too,  the  hot-house,  while  giving 
the  charm  uhd  heauty  of  the  ti'opics,  dispenses  with  the 
inconveniences.  Hero  are  no  coral-snakes  to  drop  from 
the  boughs  down  the  back  of  your  neck  ;  no  scorpions  or 
tarantulas  to  crawl  up  your  trousers;  no  apes  to  pelt  you 
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with  cocoa-nuts ;  no  rhinoceroses  to  to.ss  you  above  the  tree- 
tops  ;  no  tigers  to  disembowel  you  and  bite  your  head  off. 
On  the  contrary,  everything  is  scrupulously  neat  and 
secure.  The  rich  loam  round  the  roots  of  the  plants  har- 
bors nothing  noxious ;  the  asphalt  walks  that  thread  the 
thicket  are  clean  and  trustworthy.  Ever  and  anon  you 
come  upon  a  native  of  the  place, — not  a  savage,  painted  in 
red  and  black  stripes  and  with  his  bow-string  drawn  to  his 
ear,  but — a  quiet  and  sober  gardener  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
pruning  a  dead  leaf  or  bough,  or  raking  the  mould  round 
the  roots  of  a  new  importation,  or  wielding  a  watering-pot. 
The  place  is  quite  still;  the  huge  leaves  hang  motionless; 
the  noise  of  a  pair  of  steps  being  dragged  into  position  re- 
sounds through  the  building;  and,  if  you  listen,  you  will  at 
all  times  hear  the  ])leasant  trickling  of  water  in  some  reser- 
voir or  othei-.  If  the  terrors  of  the  jungle  are  still  too 
much  for  your  nerves,  you  may  be  comforted  by  observing 
that  each  plant  wears  a  label,  painted  on  wood  or  enamelled 
on  tin,  describing  its  scientific  name  and  habitat.  It  cost 
money  to  bring  them  here,  and  the  very  leaves  of  their 
twigs  are  numbered. 

But  there  are  other  places  to  be  visited  besides  the  palm- 
house.  As  wo  emerge  from  its  luxurious  warmth  into  the 
cool  English  air,  we  see  in  front  of  us  a  large,  circular  pool, 
with  broad,  shallow  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  down  to 
it,  and  English  willows  bending  over  it.  Water-fowl  swim 
and  quack  here,  and  children  elude  their  nurses  and  get 
their  feet  wet.  If  we  pass  round  to  the  other  side,  and 
then  look  back  to  the  palm-house,  we  behold  it  inverted 
in  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  water, — a  delectable  spectacle. 
It  was  like  a  fairy  palace  already;  but  this  shadowy  dupli- 
cation of  it  quite  removes  it  from  the  material  sphere,  and 
makes  it  a  lovely  dream.  Kew  Gai'dens  are  full  of  such 
felicitous  devices. 
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To  our  right  are  acres  of  yet  unexplored  hot-houses. 
We  stroll  towards  them  along  eccentric  paths,  amidst  beds 
of  purple  rhododendrons,  geraniums,  tulijjs,  narcissuses,  or 
hyacinths,  according  to  the  season  ;  and  everj^where  is  the 
matchless  English  turf,  compact  and  flawless  as  velvet,  and 
the  leaf}'',  overshadowing  English  trees.  But  let  us  seek 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Victoria  Regia.  It  grows,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  Amazon,  which  is  as  near  the  equator  as  one 
can  well  get;  but  latitudes  are  much  mixed  up  in  Kew 
Gardens,  and  this  titanic  water-lily  is  onl}^  a  few  rods  dis- 
tant. It  basks  on  the  surface  of  a  pool,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  delicious  warmth, — its  leaves,  each  of  the  diameter  of  a 
dining-table,  covering  the  water.  Amidst  these  great  green 
disks  blossoms  the  flower,  a  nosegay  of  which  would  fill  a 
farm-wagon.  It  is  said  that  the  native  Brazilian  savages 
and  Guiaiiians  walk  about  on  the  green  leaves,  and  use 
them  as  rafts  or  stepping-stones  to  cross  the  lagoons.  As 
to  the  flowers,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  beautiful  than  our  own  water-lilies,  yet  these  blos- 
soms fairly  surj)ass  them,  not  only  because  they  arc  a  foot 
across,  but  because  of  the  richness  of  the  innuinerablo 
petals,  and  the  gorgeous  eluster  of  purple  st aniens  that 
form  the  centre.  And  they  fill  the  air  wifh  a  fragranco 
vital  and  voluptuous.  One  longs  to  vci'ify  in  his  own  ox- 
pcrienco  that  story  about  walking  on  the  leaves, — not  to 
speak  of  Iop])ing  ofl'  a  (lower  or  two  to  furnish  one's  slmly 
withal.  I'm  the  quiet  gardener,  in  his  shirt-sieoves,  though 
he  apj)ears  to  bo  absorbed  in  his  work,  has  bis  eye  on 
you;  and  you  can  do  nothing  but  stand  and  stare  in  admi- 
ration. 

The  hottest  of  the  hot-houses,  if  my  niemory  servos  mo, 
were  the  cactus-house  and  the  fern  house.  The  cacti  were 
not  beautiful,  but  they  were  grotesque  and  curious.  There 
were  none  that  T  should   have  cared  to  handle.     Their  un- 
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couth  shapes  and  awkward  putting  together  seem  charac- 
teristic of  an  epoch  when  Nature's  handiwork  was  much 
less  skilful  and  comely  than  it  is  now.  They  call  up 
visions  of  forlorn  wastes  and  desert  solitudes.  Their  arma- 
ture of  thorns  and  prickles  appears  to  indicate  that  they 
consider  themselves  very  attractive  and  take  unusual  pains 
in  the  way  of  selfprotcction.  Perhaps  the  donkeys  of 
their  time  were  unreasonably  voracious.  Tl>e  modern 
thistle  certainly  indicates  increased  refinement  of  taste  on 
the  donkeys'  part.  Yet  this  ungainliness  is  occasionally 
redeemed  by  exquisite  blossoms,  of  pale,  pure  hues,  crop- 
ping out  directly  from  the  substance  of  the  plant,  without 
any  pretence  of  a  stem.  One  variety  of  cactus,  in  addition 
to  its  prickles,  had  provided  itself  with  long  white  hair, 
which,  surmounting  its  tall  and  rather  meagre  figure,  gave 
it  the  aspect  of  an  aged  man  of  repulsive  character. 
Among  the  cacti,  though  not  of  them,  was  a  hideous  plant 
(or  it  may  have  been  a  wax  model  of  one)  apparently  of 
the  fungus  family.  It  grew  on  the  bare  sand  or  rock,  and 
both  flowers  and  leaves  had  a  greasy,  flesh-like  surface, 
deeply  tinted,  and  ornamented  wiih  poisonous-looking 
blotches.  It  was  of  immense  size,  the  flowers  being  at 
least  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  if  the  Vale  of  Gehenna  has 
any  vegetation,  I  should  expect  it  to  be  like  this.  A  more 
depraved,  diabolical  plant  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine. 
Its  preposterous  attempt  to  imitate  the  form  and  charac- 
teristics of  ordinary  vegetation  made  it  still  more  revolting. 
The  label  described  it  as  being  very  rare, — which  is  some 
comfort. 

The  fern-house,  besides  being  hot,  is  dripping  with 
moisture ;  and,  the  glass  being  tinged  with  green,  the  effect 
is  somewhat  like  being  submerged  in  a  tropic  ocean.  The 
greenness  of  the  ferns  is  vivid  enough  at  any  rate,  but  this 
artificial  light  adds  such  intensity  to  it  that,  after  a  few 
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minutes,  you  are  on  the  point  of  forgetting  that  there  is 
any  other  color  besides  green  in  the  world.  The  I'orns 
are  arranged  in  glass  cases,  or  vivariums.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  nature  to  parallel  their  delicate  and  various  beauty. 
I  call  it  various  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  beauty  of  form,  and  that, 
too,  within  comparativ'ely  narrow  limitations.  But  the 
fineness,  the  subtilty,  the  changefulness  of  line,  are  end- 
lessly charming;  they  may  have  other  uses,  but  if  they 
had  been  made  for  pure  beauty  it  would  be  use  enough. 
Ti)ey  must  have  been  of  great  ffisthetic  value  to  artists, 
especially  to  architects,  decorators,  and  chasers  of  metals. 
The  mediaeval  illuminators  certainl}^  made  capital  out  of 
them;  reminiscences  of  their  shapes  render  lovely  the  or- 
nament of  innumerable  missals.  As  for  the  color,  green 
seems  to  admit  of  more  gradations  than  any  other  hue,  as 
any  one  who  has  observed  the  woods  in  spring  knows ; 
and  of  all  others  it  is  the  most  grateful  and  wholesome  to 
the  eye.  With  the  rough  grays  and  browns  of  the  rocks 
it  makes  enchanting  combinations.  But,  really,  this  moist 
fern  atmosj)here  is  too  languorous  and  enervating;  we  must 
escape  into  the  outer  world,  which,  fur  a  time,  will  ai)pear 
strangely  red,  like  that  which  astronomers  suppose  to  bo 
characteristic  of  the  planet  Mars. 

It  would  take  too  long,  even  in  imagination,  to  go  through 
all  Kew  Gardens  at  this  leisurely  rate.  Only,  for  sjjU'ndor 
of  color  and  voluptuousness  of  perfume,  theto  is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  Conservatory,  in  which  i-tjscs  uiid  all 
other  bright-hucd  flowers  are  grouped  and  masned  in 
sumptuous  magnificence.  Tlic  rose  is  lOngland's  flower: 
she  has  taken  possession  of  it,  as  of  so  many  othcir  good 
things,  without  troubling  herself  to  prove  any  title  to  it; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  her  history  or  charar-tor  to  make 
her  worthy  of  it.  One  can  understand  wh}'  Persia  shoidd 
claim  the  rose;  and  in  our  own  Southern  .States  the  houses 
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are  smothered  with  roses,  and  the  air  that  flows  from  them 
is  sweeter  than  incense.  I  have,  it  is  true,  gathered  Eng- 
lish roses  in  December;  and  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster wore  roses  which,  red  and  white  alike,  were  steeped 
in  blood.  But,  if  anything  could  justify  England  in  her 
appropriation  of  the  rose,  it  would  be  this  rose-house  at 
Kew,  where  criticism  becomes  impossible,  and  one  can  only 
gaze,  and  inhale,  and  love.  Pink,  white,  crimson,  golden, 
they  cluster  and  triumph  there :  with  their  exquisite  petals 
Venus  and  Mars  might  strew  a  couch  worthy  of  an 
Olympian  marriage.  If  love,  romance,  and  beauty  died 
out  of  human  nature,  this  flower  would  bring  them  back ; 
and  so  long  as  it  stays  with  us,  wo  may  be  sure  that  life 
will  not  lose  the  glory  that  entitles  it  to  immortality. 

While  meditating  these  matters,  we  might  take  a  turn 
in  the  wood-house, — by  which  I  mean  the  building  con- 
taining specimens,  polished  and  in  the  rough,  of  all  kinds 
of  woods  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  gamut  of 
color  embraces  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  many 
others;  and  there  are  specimens  of  wood-mosaics  that  are 
inferior  in  beauty  only  to  agate  and  marble.  Or  we  may 
wander  through  the  corridors  and  halls  of  the  museum, 
which  exhibits  every  sort  of  manufacture  into  which  vege- 
table substances  enter,  including  numberless  fabrics  of  In- 
dian or  savage  origin.  One  is  surprised,  after  examining 
these  things,  that  our  little  earth  should  be  large  enough 
to  contain  anything  that  is  not  more  or  less  botanical. 
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CHATSWORTH  CASTLE. 

JOHN   LEYLAND. 

["The  Peak  of  Derbyshire,"  concerning  which  Mr.  Leyland  has 
■written  a  highly  interesting  book,  presents  in  its  vicinity  numerous 
points  of  attraction.  Here  is  the  location  of  the  castle  of  "  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,"  the  hero  of  one  of  Scott's  romances.  Here  are  two 
much  more  famous  residences  of  the  nobility,  Iladdon  Hall  and 
Chatsworth,  the  latter  of  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  our 
present  selection.] 

If  some  have  burst  into  rhapsody  in  describing  tho 
glories  of  Chatsworth,  one  can  scarcely  marvel  at  their 
extravagance,  for  there  is  in  this  "  Palace  of  the  Peak" 
and  its  wooded  valley  such  a  rare  conjuncture  of  tho  fas- 
cinating beauties  of  nature  with  the  finest  expressions  of 
art,  that  language  can  ill  describe  tho  things  that  are  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  memory.  The  placid  Derwcnt, 
here  flowing  gently  between  the  meads  on  which  the  fal- 
low deer  are  wont  to  herd  ;  the  graci'ftil  slopes  bestudded 
with  many  a  noble  tree,  whose  spi-eading  boughs  cast  down 
a  wide  expanse  of  shade ;  the  hills  on  either  hand  rising 
in  varied  height  and  contour,  crowned  with  a  rich  wood- 
land of  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  and  lime;  a  ])alace  wherein 
every  art  finds  mf)st  fitting  expression,  and  where  the 
fruits  of  learning  are  plenteously  upstored, — small  wondei", 
indecfj,  if  here  tho  imai^inafion  of  many  be  stirred.  As 
wo  approach  tho  house  froni  Baslow,  (;rossing  tho  Har- 
brook,  which  rises  in  the  heights  of  Plast  Moor,  wo  enter 
tho  great  park,  and,  passing  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens on  the  right,  its  varied  beauties  are  /gradually  un- 
folded with  entrancing  effect  until  Chatsworth  itself  is  seen 
beyond  the  trees. 
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The  ITouso  may  be  viewed  in  its  majestic  proportions 
from  several  points  in  the  valley  and  on  the  eloi)es.  From 
across  the  classic  bridge  of  three  arches,  which  Caius 
Gabriel  Gibber  (the  father  of  Colley  Gibber)  adorned  with 
statues,  the  dignity  of  its  many-jiillared  fagade  has  an  im- 
posing effect.  More  varied,  however,  is  the  view  from  the 
slope  of  the  hill  to  the  northward  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  where  the  later  wing,  added  by  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  lies  prominently  before  the  spectator,  or  again 
fixrther  southward,  Avhere  the  same  wing  recedes  in  the 
perspective.  If  one  would  gain  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  Derwent,  and  of  the  palatial  edifice 
itself,  there  can  be  no  better  way  than  to  climb  to  the  old 
turrcted  hunting-tower,  which  is  such  a  conspicuous  object 
on  the  eastern  hill. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  regular,  classic  lines  of  Chats- 
worth  to  remind  us  of  that  Chetel,  the  Saxon,  who  is 
believed  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  place  in  which  he 
dwelt.  His  homestead  and  oxgangs  of  land  fell,  as  Domes- 
day records,  to  the  Grown,  and  were  given  in  custody  to 
William  Peveril,  who  had  also  the  stronghold  at  Casilcton, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  Iladdon  by  the  Wye,  and  many  a 
castle  and  manor  besides.  Nothing!:  now  remains  of  these 
times  at  Chats  worth,  save,  perhaps,  the  grove  of  venerable 
oaks,  gnarled,  shattered,  and  time-worn,  upon  the  neigh- 
boring hill.  .  .  . 

Sir  William  Cavendish  and  his  wife  built  the  first  Chats- 
worth  House  of  which  we  have  any  definite  knowledge, 
for  there  is  scanty  record  of  any  medieval  structure,  and 
it  was  she  who  completed  it  some  time  after  his  death. 
The  extraordinary  lady — something  of  a  vixen,  we  may 
believe — who  was  married  to  four  husbands,  and  discom- 
fited at  anj"  rate  the  last  of  them,  was  the  builder  also  of 
Hardwick   Hall,   one   of  the   most  celebrated   houses   in 
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England.  The  Chatsworth  of  her  time  was  a  quadrangular 
building  of  "  surprising  height,"  as  Cotton  says,  with  an 
embattled  top,  and  massive  angle,  and  lateral  turrets 
strengthening  its  many-windowed  walls,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  painting  of  it  which  now  hangs  at  Chatsworth.  The 
third  husband  of  "  Bess  of  Ilardwick"  (Sir  William  St.  l^o) 
being  dead,  she  married  that  powerful  nobleman,  George, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  and  it  was  during  his  lifetime  that 
Chatsworth  became  the  residence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
when  she  was  in  captivity  under  his  charge.  The  unhappy 
prisoner  is  said  to  have  passed  many  of  her  lonesome  hours 
in  that  moated  garden,  called  Queen  Mary's  bower,  which 
was  laid  out  on  the  top  of  the  low  square  tower  or  plat- 
form, seen  by  the  visitor  amid  the  trees  as  he  approaches 
the  house  from  the  bridge  ;  and  certain  rooms  in  the  great 
quadrangle,  though  they  were  built  long  after  her  day,  arc 
still  traditionally  said  to  be  hers.  If  the  scandal  of  the 
Tudor  court  be  true,  the  lovely  queen  and  her  imperious 
hostess  did  not  well  agree,  and  the  story  is  not  hard  to 
believe.  At  any  rate,  the  bickerings  of  the  lady  with  her 
husljand,  tlie  Earl,  are  matters  of  record,  notwithstand- 
ing that   Fuller  has  said  she  "was  ha]ipy  in   her  several 


marriages. 


Queen  Mary  was  brought  to  Chatsworth  in  1570,  and 
was  there  long  afterwards.  In  that  ycai-  Cecil  visited  the 
house  to  conduct  certain  negotiations,  and  subsequently 
wrote  that  Elizabeth  was  willing  her  rival  should  "  take 
y*  ayre  about  your  howss  on  horsbacke,  so  that  your  L.  bo 
in  company,  and  not  to  pass  from  your  howss  above  one 
or  twoo  myle  except  it  bo  on  y*  moores."  Several  limes 
during  subsequent  years  she  was  purmillcd  to  visit  I'uxton, 
for  its  waters,  in  Cf)mpany  with  the  Earl  and  Countess,  and 
it  will  bo  remembered  that  so  well  did  the  Earl  treat  his 
charge  at  one  time,  that  he  thcreliy  incurred  suspicions  of 
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disloyalt}'  to  Elizabeth.  During  the  Civil  Wars  the  house 
was  held  by  both  parties.  Sir  John  Gell  occupied  it  for 
the  Parliament  in  1043,  but,  in  the  December  of  that  year, 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  captured  it,  and  gai-risoned  it  for  the 
King,  and  Colonel  Shalcross  was  besieged  there  in  1645  by 
the  Parliamentary  foi'ces,  but  the  leaguer  was  raised  after 
fourteen  days. 

The  descendants  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  and  of  his 
celebrated  wife,  wei'e  content,  during  these  years,  to  pre- 
serve Chatsworth  as  it  had  been  left  to  them.  The  present 
quadrangular  building  is  the  work  of  William,  the  fourth 
Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  brought  about  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  placed 
the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne.  During  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  the  Earl  was  committed  to  prison,  as  it  is 
quaintly  said,  because  he  led  Colonel  Colepepper  out  of 
the  royal  presence-chamber  by  the  nose,  whereupon,  after 
sundry  difficulties,  he  betook  himself  to  his  estates,  and,  as 
a  chronicler  of  the  new  order  of  things  puts  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  patriotic  mind  from  dwelling  unduly  upon  the 
woes  of  his  country,  rebuilt  the  south  side  of  Chats- 
worth.  .  .  . 

Whatever  the  age  possessed  of  skill  and  merit  in  every 
branch  of  art  was  employed  for  the  beautificatiou  of  the 
new  Chatsworth.  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  the  Laureate's 
father,  with  Geeraerslius,  Augustine  Harris,  Nost,  Davis, 
Lan.seroon,  Nadauld,  and  others,  carved  the  friezes,  adorned 
with  rich  foliage  the  door-cases,  worked  upon  many  vases 
and  other  objects  in  and  about  the  mansion,  and  peopled 
the  gardens  with  nymphs  and  goddesses.  Cibber  himself 
has  left  notes  of  some  of  the  sums  he  received,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  executed  two  statues  in  the  pediments,  others, 
both  in  the  round  and  in  relief,  heads  of  Roman  emperors, 
figures  of  dogs,  sphinxes,  and  such-like.     "  For  two  statues 
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as  bii^  as  life,  I  had  35/.  apiece,  and  all  charges  borne,  and 
at  this  rate  I  shall  endeavor  to  serve  a  nobleman  in  free- 
stone." 

[Many  others  miEjht  be  named  who  helped  to  give  Chats  worth  its 
wealth  of  carvings,  but  we  shall  omit  the  catalogue  of  their  names.] 

So  completed,  as  a  noble  Palladian  quadrangle,  divided 
externally  into  sections  by  fluted  Ionic  pilasters,  crested 
by  a  balustrade  which  is  adorned  with  decorative  vases, 
and  having  on  its  principal  front  a  fine  compartment  with 
a  Bculpiured  pediment,  Chatsworth  remained,  even  then 
one  of  the  noblest  mansions  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
until  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  (ob.  1858)  added  to  it 
the  great  northern  wing,  containing  the  magnificent  dining- 
room,  the  sculpture-gallery,  the  orangery',  and  many  other 
chambers,  as  well  as  a  whole  range  of  offices  in  the  base- 
ment. Of  this  wing,  which  is  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  in  length.  Sir  Jeffi-ey  Wyatville  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  it  will  be  observed  that  he  has  adopted  a  more 
broken  style,  and  a  somewhat  more  picturesque  method, 
than  that  of  Talrnari,  but  there  are  many  who  think  that 
his  addition  detracts  from  the  classic  character  and  fitting 
symmetry  of  the  whole,  to  which,  nevertheless,  it  must 
be  admitted  it  gives  a  greater  asj)ect  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence. 

Wo  shall  not  bore  dwell  at  any  very  great  length  npui 
the  many  treasures  of  wliich  (yhatsworth  is  tl»o  storehouse, 
for  they  are  de.-^cribed  after  the  manner  of  a  catalog\io  in 
several  guide-i)Ooks.  Passing  fi-oni  the  Porter's  lodge, 
the  visitor,  having  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  new 
wing,  arrives  at  the  fjuudranglc,  which  is  entered  through 
the  sub-hall,  where  the  ceiling  is  painted  with  a  copy  of 
Guido's  Aurora. 

A  corriilor  leads  thence  to  the  (ii'cat  Ilall,  on  the  eastern 
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side  of  the  court-yard,  which  is  a  very  impressive  apart- 
ment, with  its  floor  of  black  and  while  marble,  laid  down 
by  the  son  of  Watson,  the  wood-carver,  the  fine  staircase 
at  its  farther  end,  its  walls  painted  by  Verrio  and  La- 
gucrre  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar, — among 
others  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  the  passage  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  assassination  by  Brutus, — and  the  great 
scene  of  Caesar's  apotheosis  on  the  ceiling,  where  he  goes  to 
join  the  Immortals.  One  very  noteworthy  object  in  it  is 
the  immense  slab  of  Derbyshire  encrinitic  marble  that 
forms  the  top  of  its  table.  It  also  contains  a  great  Turk- 
ish canoe  which  the  sultan  gave  to  the  sixth  Duke. 

The  south  corridor,  hung  with  pictures,  leads  from  this 
hall  to  the  Chapel,  one  of  the  most  interesting  chambers  in 
Chatsworth.  Here  everything  that  art  could  do  to  lend 
enchantment  to  the  classic  interior  has  been  done.  The 
lower  walls  are  richly  panelled  with  fragrant  cedar;  above, 
Verrio  and  Laguerre  have  depicted  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord;  and  on  the  ceiling  is  the  "Ascension;"  over  the 
altar  Ycrrio's  "Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas"  is  regarded  as 
his  masterpiece,  though  the  work  has  been  attributed  to 
Lairuerre ;  the  baldacchino  at  the  east  end  is  of  the  choicest 
marbles  and  spars  of  Derbyshire,  with  figures  of  Faith  and 
Ilope  by  Cibber  ;  and  there  are  marvellous  wood-carvings, 
probably  by  Samuel  Watson  and  Thomas  Young,  but  per- 
haps from  the  designs  or  with  the  assistance  of  Grinling 
Gibbons.  Passing  onward,  the  Gallery  of  Sketches  is  a 
place  where  not  hours  only,  but  days,  might  be  spent  with 
equal  pleasure  and  profit,  a  treasure-chamber  in  which,  as 
it  were,  the  great  masters  of  every  school  may  be  seen  at 
their  very  work.  .  .  . 

Entering  the  state  apartments  by  the  dressing-room,  with 
its  painted  ceiling  of  the  "  Mission  of  Mercury  to  Paris," 
its  carved  marble  door-cases,  and  its  tours  deforce  in  wood, 
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by  Gibbons  or  AVutson,  as  the  ease  may  be,  we  notice 
the  great  vista  through  the  open  doors  of  the  suite  and 
pass  on  into  the  state  bedroom.  Here  Aurora  chases 
Night  on  the  ceiling ;  we  notice  the  fine  embossed  leather 
on  the  walls,  the  canopy  embroidered,  it  is  said,  by  "  Bess 
of  llardwicke,"  the  coronation  chairs  of  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  with  their  footstools,  the  wardrobe  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  much  else.  Next  we  come  to  the  state 
music-room,  which  has  similar  decorations,  and  a  strangely 
deceptive  painting,  attributed  to  Verrio,  of  a  violin  on  its 
door.  From  this  we  enter  the  state  drawing-room,  where 
Phaeton  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun  above  us,  where  the 
walls  are  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry  after  the  cartoons 
of  Eatfaelle,  and  where,  in  the  malachite  table  and  other 
fittings,  there  is  much  to  attract  the  attention.  In  the 
state  dining-room,  which  is  the  last  of  the  suite,  Verrio  has 
depicted  upon  the  ceiling,  in  his  best  manner,  the  "Fates 
cutting  the  Thread  of  Life."  In  this  luxurious  chamber 
it  is  hard  to  think  the  wood-carving  can  be  by  any  other 
than  (iibbons,  if  we  regard  his  characteristic  manner;  but 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  the  skilful  crallsman  has  sur- 
passed himself  in  giving  the  very  touch  of  nature  to  theso 
marvellous  representations  of  flowers,  fruit,  birds,  and 
shells.  .  .  . 

Passing  into  the  new  wing  through  the  dining-room 
(rarely  shown),  which  is  a  grand  ciiamber,  simple  in  its 
style,  Init  having  a  coved  ceiling  ol'  white  an<l  gold,  and 
adorned  with  rare  marbles  and  splendid  furniture,  in- 
cluding tables  of  hornblende,  j)orphyritic  siennite,  and 
Siberian  jasper,  hung  with  family  j)ortraits,  and  having 
sculptures  by  Westmacott,  and  others,  wo  enter  the  sculp- 
ture-gallery, which  is  80  well  known  lliat  we  need  in  this 
article  only  say  that  it  contains  works  by  (Janova,  Thor- 
waldsen,  Schadow,  Gibson,  Wyatt,   Westmacott,  and  sev- 
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eral  foreign  artists.  Attention  ia  here  drawn  to  a  magnifi- 
cent vase  of  the  Blue  John  spar,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  existence.  Having  then  passed  through  the 
orangeiy,  whicli  is  filled  with  sweet-scented  blossoms  or 
rich  in  ripening  fruit,  we  leave  the  house  and  enter  the 
gardens. 

These  stand  high  among  the  attractions  of  Chatsworth, 
and  with  their  varied  character  of  the  natural  and  the  arti- 
ficial, their  terraces  and  walks,  their  gay  parterres,  their  fine 
trees,  their  fountains  and  rocks,  their  great  conservatory, 
and  their  many  other  houses  stored  with  choicest  exotics, 
they  are  certainly  among  the  finest  gardens  in  England. 

Few  things  can  be  more  pleasant,  having  passed  through 
the  luxurious  chambers,  than  to  linger  in  these  sweet- 
scented  pathways,  which  are  bordered  by  rich  clusterings 
of  flowers,  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  waterfalls,  and  to 
see  the  dark-green  trees,  and  the  white-limbed  nymphs, 
reflected  in  the  pellucid  basins.  We  jjass  down  a  short 
flight  of  stejis,  between  dancing-girls  after  Canova,  and 
vases  of  Elfdalen  porph^-ry,  and  then  proceeding  through 
the  French  gardens,  where  the  pathways  are  separated 
from  the  bright  flower-beds  by  delicate  creepers  turning 
about  lofty  pedestals  supporting  bust  and  vases,  we  reach 
the  great  cascade,  which  pours  from  a  stone  water-temple, 
and  rolls  foaming  down  its  long  flight  of  formal  descents 
below,  to  where,  amid  the  rugged  rocks  at  the  bottom,  it 
disappears  underground. 

The  water-works,  which  are  by  Grillet,  and  belong 
chiefly  to  the  old  Chatsworth,  include  a  magnificent  jet 
d'eau,  rising  from  a  long  sheet  of  water  between  lime- 
trees,  to  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
and  a  strange  "  weeping  willow"  of  copper,  which  myste- 
riously pours  copious  streams  of  water  from  every  leaf 
and  twig.     This  last  curiosity  is  in  a  sequestered  gorge, 
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whci'e  the  rocks,  placed  with  great  labor  and  ingenuity,  lie 
about  apparently  in  wild  confusion,  and  reared  in  lofty 
piles  overgrown  with  moss  and  creeping  plants. 

From  hence  we  issue  by  a  curious  gate- way  of  rock,  turn- 
ing upon  a  pivot,  and,  passing  lofty  cliffs  over  which  pour 
deliciouslj'  cool  cascades, — being,  with  much  more  in  the 
formal  gardens,  the  work  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, — reach  the 
great  conservatory,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Chatsworth. 
This  magnificent  house  is  a  parallelogram  in  form,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  in  lengih  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet  in  breadth,  which  rises  fi'om  its  base- 
ment, by  two  segmental  curves  on  every  side,  the  apex  of 
the  first  forming  the  base  of  the  second,  to  a  height  of 
seventy-six  feet.  So  great  is  the  extent  of  this  wonderful 
building  that,  from  its  portico,  which  is  of  Grecian  charac- 
ter, a  carriage  road  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on 
either  side  of  which,  flourishing,  as  it  were,  in  the  warm 
air  of  their  native  climes,  arc  lofty  pines  and  palms  of 
various  kinds,  dragon-trees,  bananas,  and  many  such  trop- 
ical growths,  with  papyrus,  lotus,  and  other  water  plants 
in  tanks,  and  gorgeous  flowering  shrubs,  making  the  air 
heavy  with  the  rare  jjcrfumes  of  the  East.  Before  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  gardens,  it  is  well  to  survey  from  the  tcr- 
rafes  near  tlie  conservator}-,  or  the  quaint  old  hunting- 
tower  above,  the  wide  ])ros]»c'Ct  of  Clia(s\voi-th  J'ai'k',  with 
the  palatial  house  by  the  Derwenl,  the  picturesque  village 
of  Edensor  on  the  slope  beyoml,  and  iIk'  iiills  rising,  cov- 
ered with  umbrageous  groves  of  trecis.  Ik'low,  in  tho 
pleasure  gardens,  passing  many  bright  parterres,  wo  roach 
some  very  fine  forest-lreeH,  and  notably  a  magnificent 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  then,  li(>\-on<l  the  great  Ivnipcror 
Fountain,  pass  trees  planted  by  ILcr  Majesty  (then  Triiicess 
Victoria;  in  18:52,  as  well  as  by  her  mother,  tho  Duchess 
of  Kent,  by  Prince  Albert  in  1843,  and  by  the  Emperor  ol" 
II.— e  G* 
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Eussia  and  tho  Grand  Duko  Michael  in  1816  and  1818. 
The  Italian  garden,  with  its  trim  flower-beds,  edged  with 
privet,  its  beautiful  acacia  and  other  trees,  its  wall-like 
hedges,  its  long  still  basin  and  lofty  fountain,  surrounded 
by  sculptured  vases,  is,  from  its  very  characteristic  features, 
among  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  of  the  formal 
portion  of  the  Chatsworth  grounds. 

We  have  given  a  brief  and  altogether  imperfect  account 
of  the  celebrated  gardens,  but  this  is  scai'cely  the  place  in 
which  to  dwell  upon  tho  rare  varieties  of  plants  that  are 
successfully  cultivated  there,  or  upon  the  scientific  skill 
which  has  enabled  the  finest  growths  of  tropical  climes  to 
flourish  in  Derwent  Dale.  Certainly  no  visitor  who  has 
lingered  in  these  enchanting  places  will  fail  to  appreciate 
the  graceful  compliment  that  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Marlborough  in  1704,  paid  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  on  leaving  the  "Palace  by  tho  Peak."  "My 
Lord  Duke,"  he  said,  "  when  I  compute  the  days  of  my 
captivity  in  England,  I  shall  omit  those  I  passed  at  Chats- 
worth." 


KING  ARTHUR'S  LAND. 

J.  YOUNG. 

[Cornwall,  one  of  tho  last  strongholds  of  the  ancient  Britons  in 
their  island  realm,  and  famous  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  adventures 
recorded  of  Kiny  Arthur  and  his  liound  Table  Knights,  has  much  in 
itself  worthy  of  description,  and  we  give  in  the  following  selection 
some  appreciative  Cornish  notes.] 

Large  and  merry  was  the  party  with  which  we  sallied 
forth  from  Ilelstone  on  a  beautiful  September  day  to  visit 
the  Lizard  and  Kynance  Cove.     The  drive  itself  is  not 
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especially  interesting,  but  grand  is  the  expanse  of  sea  and 
coast  which  bursts  upon  you  when  you  come  in  sight  of 
the  Lizard  Point,  which,  be  it  remari<ed,  is  not  considered 
to  derive  its  name  from  any  fancy  resemblance  between  its 
shape  and  that  of  a  lizard,  or  from  the  variegated  color  of 
the  geological  formation,  but  from  the  Cornish  word  Liaz- 
herd,  a  headland. 

This  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  piece  of  coast, — to 
geologists  especially  so, — as  it  is  the  one  district  in  all  Great 
Britain  in  which  the  serpentine  formation  is  to  bo  met 
with,  whereas  most  of  the  Cornish  coast  is  either  granite 
or  slate.  Of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  serpentine  marble 
one  has  no  occasion  to  speak,  almost  every  one  having  seen 
a  specimen  of  it  in  one  shape  or  another,  either  as  forming 
part  of  the  internal  decoration  of  a  church,  or  as  worked 
up  into  some  trinket,  as  a  brooch,  bracelet,  cross,  sleeve- 
link,  or  other  nicknack.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and 
the  green, — they  are,  indeed,  frequently  found  interniixcd, 
— the  former  somewhat  resembling  porphyry,  and  the  latter 
verd  antique.  Frequently  a  vein  of  steatite,  or  soapstone, 
introduces  a  lustrous  white  streak  into  the  sei'j)entine,  and 
occasionally  it  is  crossed  by  a  beautiful  purple  or  lilac 
band. 

Tiie  beauty  of  the  serpentine  district,  especially  at  the 
Lizard  and  Kynance  Cove,  can  scarce  bo  imagined  by  those 
who  have  not  visited  it,  as  the  perpetual  friction  of  the 
waves  has  worn  \\m  roclcs  to  such  a  degree  of  smoothness 
as  makes  crag  ami  caviMii  ajipear  as  if  they  had  bei-n 
subjected  to  a  high  ])()lisli.  Tlic!  serpentine  fornuition  is 
said  to  begin  at  tlio  M;iii;ii'lcs.  a  chain  of  n)c|<s  near  l''al- 
moutli  ;  iiu(  tiie  niarfile  of  tin;  Manacles  is  not  true  serpen- 
tine, being  a  much  duller  green,  unrelievt'd  l)y  the  luiglit 
red  and  purple  tints.  Serjxmlino  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  interior  decoraticjns  of  churches,  particularly  in  the 
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AN^est  of  England.  It  is  also  used  for  ornamental  work  in 
some  of  the  London  shops ;  but  any  one  desirous  of  seeing 
it  without  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Cornwall  may  do 
so  by  going  to  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn  Street, 
Avliieh  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  serpentine  both  in 
the  architectural  decorations  and  among  the  minerals  col- 
lected for  exhibition. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Lizard  is  Llandcwednack  Church,  famed  as  being  the 
last  edifice  in  which  divine  service  was  ever  performed  in 
Cornish.  This  latter  fact  is  interesting  to  the  philologist, 
but  the  naturalist  and  the  epicure  may  care  more  to  know 
that  Asparagus  Island,  close  to  Kynance  Cove,  is  the  hab- 
itat of  that  vegetable  which  we  deservedly  reckon  among 
the  choicest  of  our  spring  delicacies.  The  Lizard  Light- 
house and  the  curious  piece  of  coast  about  Cadgwith  are 
also  worth  a  visit. 

Our  head-quarters  at  the  time  of  making  this  excursion 
were  at  Helstone,  rather  an  interesting  old  town.  One 
ancient  custom  still  exists  there,  in  the  observance  of 
"  Furry  Day,"  supposed  to  be  the  corruption  of  "  Flora's 
Day,"  which  festival  is  annually  held  on  March  9,  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  principal  inhabitants  dancing  and  carry- 
ing flovpers  up  and  down  the  High  Street.  The  entertain- 
ment concludes  with  a  ball  in  the  evening  at  the  town  hall 
or  one  of  the  inns.  Harvest  is  gathered  in  with  great  re- 
joicings in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  in  the  whole  West 
of  England.  When  the  last  sheaf  is  gathered  in,  the  farmer 
or  the  principal  "hand"  cries  out,  cutting  off  at  the  same 
time  a  handful  of  the  corn  and  holding  it  by  the  neck, — 
i.e.,  stalk, — 

'•  I  hab  'im !     I  hab  'im !     I  hab  'im  1" 

The  answer  is. — 

"  What  hab  ye  ?     What  hab  ye  ?     What  hab  ye  ?" 
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And  the  rejoinder, — 

"  A  neck !     A  neck !     A  neck  !" 

A  handful,  called  collectively  "  the  neck,"  is  preserved, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  in  farm-kitchen  or  hall 
of  manor-house,  as  it  may  be,  until  the  next  harvest.  There 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  we  see  in  these  old  customs  the 
traces  of  some  long  forgotten  heathen  observances. 

Near  Helstone  is  the  Looe  Pool,  the  largest  lake  of 
Souihwestcrn  England,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  the  lake 
described  by  Tennyson  in  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  though 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawker,  in  his  "  Footprints  of  Former  Men 
in  Old  Cornwall,"  claims  the  honor  for  the  Dozmere  or 
Dcrmary  Pool  in  North  Cornwall.  If  the  m3'sterious  mere 
into  which  the  magic  sword  Excalil)ur  was  thrown  by  Sir 
Bedivere  at  the  dying  king's  command,  and  caught  by  the 
wondrous  arm 

"Clothed  in  wliitc  samite,  mystic,  wonderful," 

was  but  a  creature  of  the  poet's  own  brain,  we  fancy  Doz- 
mere Pool  must  have  been  the  spot  intended,  the  laureate 
being,  we  believe,  better  acquainted  with  northern  than 
with  western  (.'ornwall.  l^ut  if  Tennyson  founded  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  passing  away  of  Arthur  on  old  chronicles 
or  romances  partly  handed  down  by  tradition,  wo  give  our 
vote  in  favor  of  the  TjOoe,  which,  like  the  lake  in  the  idyll, 
has  on  its  bank  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chajiel,  and  in 
which  the  poet's  description  of 

"The  long  wave  lujiping  on  tlie  Bhingly  heiicii," 

is  completely  realized. 

It  is  also  comparatively  near  to  Land's  l''n<l  ;  and  "the 
land  of  Ijyonnese,"  so  often  alhnb'd  to  in  (Iki  legends  of 
King  Arthur,  is  said  to  be  a  district  now  submerged  by  the 
sea,  but  formerly   lying   between    Land's  End    and   Scilly. 
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All  thcso  arc  but  conjectures,  however.  More  reliable 
records  of  the  past  are  to  bo  found  in  the  traces  of  char- 
coal-burning in  the  woods  round  the  Looe,  which  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  sacrifice  of  their  trees  made  by  the  then 
owners  of  the  property  to  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil 
wars.  The  Cornishmen  were  mostly  Royalists.  Though 
the  Looe  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  lake,  it  is,  in  fact,  only 
divided  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  called  the 
Bar,  which  once  in  about  every  three  years  is  cut  through 
with  a  great  amount  of  ceremony,  the  mayor  of  Helstone 
asking  permission  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  presenting 
him,  as  immemorial  custom  enjoins,  with  three  halfpence. 

Porthleven,  the  little  port  or  watering-place  of  Helstone, 
may  be  interesting  to  Londoners  as  the  shipping  place  of 
much  of  the  granite  used  in  building  the  Thames  embank- 
ment. 

Between  the  Lizard  and  Mount's  Bay  is  a  fine  rugged 
piece  of  scenery,  the  grandest  headland  of  which  is  called 
Trewarvas  Point.  From  it  can  be  seen  the  three  noble 
capes  of  MuUioii,  Ilclzephron,  and  the  Lizard;  and  at  Tre- 
warvas itself  are  some  romantic  fantastic-shaped  rocks, 
one  of  which,  frona  some  fancied  resemblance  to  an  eccle- 
siastic in  his  robes,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  "Bishop." 

From  Helstone  we  went  to  Falmouth,  the  enchantin": 
beauty  of  the  scenery  round  which  place  is  little  known  to 
those  Avho  have  merely  paid  a  flying  visit  to  that  dirty 
seaport,  and  perhaps  inspected  the  harbor.  Falmouth 
itself,  as  Ave  suppose  most  persons  know,  is  not  a  particu- 
larly ancient  town.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  to 
discover  its  great  advantages  of  situation,  and  it  was  at 
his  recommendation  that  (^ueen  Elizabeth  had  the  town 
and  harbor  built.  But,  comparatively  modern  as  is  Fal- 
mouth itself,  its  neighborhood  abounds  in  the  associations 
of  antiquity.     A  gentlemen's   seat  on    the   shore    of  the 
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beautiful  creek  known  as  Ilelford  Eiver  still  bears  the 
name  of  Gyllindune, — i.e.,  "  William's  grave,"  from  being  a 
ti-aditional  burial-place  of  Prince  William,  son  of  Henry  I., 
and  lost  la  the  wreck  of  "  The  White  Ship."  This  tradi- 
tion  goes  far  to  contradict  a  statement  we  met  with  in  a 
number  of  a  popular  magazine,  to  the  effect  that  while  the 
French  popular  mind  retains  many  legends  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  in  England  popular  tradition  does  not  stretch 
back  to  a  period  more  remote  than  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  .  .  . 

The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Falmouth,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  Helford  River,  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
Rugged  wildness  contrasted  with  fertility,  tropical  foliage, 
and  an  endless  succession  of  romantic  creeks  and  head- 
land-i,  combine  to  form  an  earthly  paradise.  After  several 
delightful  weeks  in  this  picturesque  region,  wo  proceeded 
northwards  to  the  little  town  of  Liskeard,  in  East  Corn- 
wall, in  which  we  had  been  recommended  to  pass  a  couple 
of  days,  on  account  of  its  extreme  quietude  and  seclusion. 
Our  surprise  may  be  easily  imagined,  therefore,  when  wo 
found,  on  reaching  this  tranquil  spot,  that  wo  were  in  the 
midst  of  Vanity  Fair.  Wo  had  not  known,  previously  to 
our  arrival,  that  the  second  and  third  of  October  were  the 
grand  saturnalia  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liskeard  and  neigh- 
borhood, the  annual  honey  fair,  or  St.  Matthew's  Fair. 

St.  Matthew's  Day,  indeed,  takes  place  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously, but  doubtless  the  fair  dates  from  a  period  nnto- 
cerlent  to  the  alteration  of  the  style.  The  sale  of  honey, 
cattle,  etc.,  only  occupies  the  morning  of  the  first  day; 
the  afternoon,  and.  Indeed,  the  night  until  a  late  hour, 
and  the  whole  of  the  second  day,  being  devoted  lo  jdeas- 
uring.  Sweetmeats  of  various  kinds,  particularly  a  sticky- 
looking  kind  of  taffy,  called,  wo  believe,  "  clidgy,"  seem  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  pleasure  fair.     Some  of  the  littlo 
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baskets  and  other  ornaments  made  out  of  these  appetizing 
coniei^tibles  are  really  very  elegant.  Another  great  feature 
is  the  "  Cheap  Jack,"  or  rather  "  Cheap  Jill,"  a  young  lady 
who,  with  untiring  lungs,  sells  by  auction  the  whole  day 
long  fancy  articles,  of  which  bead  fly-traps  seem  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  Could  not  this  branch  of  female  em- 
ployment be  suggested  to  those  interested  in  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  women's  occupations,  as  one  especially  appro- 
pi-iate  to  the  fair  sex  ?  The  two  qualifications  mo><t  neces- 
sary for  a  "Cheap  Jack,"  volubility  and  mercantile  smart- 
ness, are  usually  considered,  even  by  her  detractors,  as 
especial  fortes  of  women. 

From  the  windows  of  our  hotel  we  saw,  as  from  a  stage- 
box,  the  humors  of  the  fair,  and  especially  did  we  obtain 
an  excellent  view  of  "The  Enchanted  Temple  of  Science 
and  Mystery,"  and  similar  enlivening  exhibitions.  The 
wrestling  booth  was,  as  might  be  expected  in  this  muscu- 
larly  Christian  country,  a  favorite  resort.  A  peep  within 
this  gladiatorial  arena,  however,  only  revealed  very  mild- 
looking  athletes,  and  spectators  as  grave  as  judges,  looking 
much  more  as  if  they  were  at  meeting  than  at  a  fair.  It 
must  be  stated,  to  the  credit  of  the  Liskcard  revellers, 
that  everything  went  on  with  the  utmost  decorum  and 
order.  It  shows  the  primitive  simplicity  of  these  west 
country  folks  that  they  can  still  find  so  much  pleasure  in 
these  unsophisticated  amusements,  btit  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Liskeard  is  a  town  usually  so  quiet,  not  to  say 
sleepy,  that  it  has  been  declared  by  a  resident  that  he  could 
fire  a  gun  down  the  street  without  hitting  any  one !  .  .  . 

The  Cornish  folk  are,  as  a  rule,  earnest  in  their  religious 
convictions,  though,  like  other  Kelts,  occasionally  inclined 
to  fanaticism.  All  traces  of  the  savagery  which  distin- 
guished them  in  the  rough  days  of  the  wreckers,  have,  of 
course,  entirely  passed  away  under    light  of  advancing 
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civilization.  The  Cornishmon  aro  extremely  hospitable, 
and  the  county  dainties  of  cider,  clotted  cream,  potato 
cake,  griddle  or  girdle  cakes  (baked  upon  the  hearth),  and 
fish  or  squab  pies,  are  luxuries  not  to  be  despised  any  more 
than  the  figgadowdy  (Anglice,  plum-puddings).  Like  all 
the  inhabitants  of  remote  districts,  the  Cornish  folk  aro 
extremely  clannish,  and  think  much  of  the  ties  of  kin- 
dred, the  proverl)ial  expression  "  A  Cornish  Jack"  showing 
iiow  every  individual  endeavors  to  prove  himself  every- 
body else's  "Cousin  John."  They  aro  very  superstitious, 
though  whether  they  yet  retain  the  old  beliefs  men- 
tioned by  Polwhele,  such  as  that  of  the  ghost  of  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner  announcing  his  fate  by  calling  his  own 
name  on  the  rock,  and  that  when  the  wind  roars  bois- 
terously it  is  the  wicked  giant  Tregeagle  roaring,  wo 
cannot,  of  course,  saj\ 

Many  names  of  places  bear  witness  to  the  wi<lely  scat- 
tered traditions  connected  with  King  Arthur.  One  group 
of  rocks  of  various  sizes  goes  by  the  name  of  "  King 
Arthur's  cups  and  sauceis,"  a  name  involving  a  bold  an- 
achronism, for  one  hardly  imagines  saucers  to  have  been 
much  used  before  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  bever- 
ages, as  every  one  knows,  not  brouglit  into  use  in  this 
country  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  supposed 
period  of  King  Arthur. 

The  belief  in  fairies  has  not  yet  gone  out  In  this  remote 
shire,  and  we  have  been  in  an  old  house  said  to  be  haiinlcd 
by  the  ghost  of  a  fow. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  C'ornwall  are  nnich  the  same  as 
in  other  parts  of  Western  lOngland,  tixccpt,  of  course,  that 
some  shrubs  and  other  plants  usually  found  otdy  in  warm 
climatfs  or  in  greenhouses  grow  hero  freely  out  of  doors. 
The  Cornish  chough  among  birds,  aiul  among  plants  the 
Cornish  heath,  are,  as  the  names  show,  indigenous  hero.  Tt 
i»  7 
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is  strange  that  the  little  harebell,  bo  universal  in  Scotland 
and  in  most  parts  of  England,  should  be  here  a  great 
rarity.  We  recollect  how,  on  our  excursion  to  the  Lizard, 
a  lady  of  the  neighborhood  of  Ilclstone  had  been  entreated 
by  a  friend  unable  to  accompany  her  to  bring  home  a 
harebell,  if  she  found  any,  as  none  grew  near  her  own 
residence. 

Those  travelling  in  a  country  new  to  them  are  often 
more  struck  by  some  feature  of  the  landscape  different  to 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  than  by  the  grander 
outlines  of  the  scenery.  Who,  for  instance,  that  has  ever 
travelled  in  Western  Cornwall,  can  fail  to  recollect  the 
milestones  in  the  shapes  of  obelisks,  or  the  substitutes  for 
stiles  formed  by  narrow  openings  in  the  hedges  with  step- 
ping-stones placed  at  equal  distances,  like  the  ploughshares 
in  the  ordeal  by  fire,  for  foot  passengers  to  pass  across. 
The  little  cabbage-plantation  or  mound  of  debris  in  the 
centre  of  a  field  is  another  characteristically  Cornish  in- 
stitution. Any  account  of  Cornwall  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  allusion  to  the  pilchard  fishery,  next  to 
mining,  the  great  industry  of  the  country.  Innumerable 
quantities  of  this  fish  are  annually  salted  and  exported  to 
the  Koman  Catholic  countries  of  Southern  Europe  to  he 
eaten  during  Lent.  The  popular  Cornish  name  of  the  pil- 
chard, "  Fair  Maid,"  is  said  to  be  from  the  Spanish /wmacZo, 
— i.e.,  "smoked  fish." 
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THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

AMELIA   BARR, 

[The  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  England,  possess  a 
double  attraction  to  the  tounst,  the  one  being  for  tlicir  intrinsic  beauty 
and  charm,  the  other  for  their  fame  as  the  loved  haunts  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  South ey,  and  other  famed  writers.  They  have  be- 
come a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  devotees  of  poetry,  and  wo  give  their 
story  in  the  words  of  one  who  saw  in  them  this  double  charm.] 

"While  dinner  was  being  prepared,  we  strolled  to  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  Leven, — at  this  point  a  swift,  shal- 
low stream,  with  an  inconceivable  sparkle,  scarcely  deep 
enough  to  float  the  light  skiff  in  whose  shadow  a  great 
trout  was  posing  himself  against  the  crystal  Avator.  In 
half  an  hour  we  had  a  couple  of  his  fellows  in  a  napkin, 
deliciously  browned.  It  is  worth  while  mentioning  that 
Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland  and  Lake  Windermere  in  Eng- 
land discharge  by  rivers  of  the  same  length  and  name;  but 
the  Scotch  ijcven  pa.sses  through  a  blcalc,  uninteresting 
country,  while  the  English  Leven  ripples  and  dances 
through  a  vale  of  sylvan  beauty,  full  of  the  music  of  many 
cascades. 

Wo  liired  a  row-boat  to  take  us  up  Windermere  to  tho 
Ferry  Lin;  and  hero,  as  an  old  fiakor,  I  may  say,  have 
notliing  to  do  with  a  sail ;  talcc  a  row-boat,  and  3-ou  aro 
safe;  but  all  these  mouiilain-locked  waters  aro  subject  to 
what  is  known  in  the  district  as  a  "  bottom-wind  ;"  and  tho 
sail-boat  caught  in  that  jiassionatc  gust  will  need  tho  most 
skilful  handling. 

As  we  nearcd  Storrs  Hall,  ail  tho  bright  loveliness  of  tho 
lake  brok((  U))oii  us,  as  it  di<l  upon   Scott  in   1825,  on  that 
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iiicmoniblc  day  when  Southey,  Wilson,  "Wordswortb,  and 
Canning  met  him  here,  and  Windermere  glittered  with  all 
her  sails  in  honor  of  the  great  Northern  minstrel.  Tho 
Bailie  had  the  whole  passage  from  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott 
by  heart, — the  brilliant  cavalcades  through  tho  woods,  the 
boatings  on  the  lake  by  moonlight,  the  music  and  sunshine, 
the  flags  and  streamers,  the  gay  dresses  and  beautiful 
women,  the  hum  of  voices,  iho  cheers  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  splash  of  innumerable  oars :  he  recalled  for  us  tho 
whole  scene  of  the  flotilla,  as  it  wound  among  the  beautiful 
isles  of  the  loveliest  lake  in  the  world,  half  a  century  ago. 

We  had  sent  our  luggage  on  to  the  Salutation  Inn  at 
Ambleside,  for  we  had  determined  lo  stay  one  night  at  tho 
Ferry  Inn,  nearly  opposite  Bowness,  and  about  halfway 
up  the  lake.  I  bad  wonderful  memories  of  this  charming 
old  hostelry,  and  many  a  time,  when  thousands  of  miles 
away,  I  had  heard  the  pleasure-skiff's  fret  their  cut-waters 
against  the  pebbly  shore,  many  a  time  in  dreams  dripped 
silver  from  my  oars  in  the  moonlight,  or  wandered  in  tiie 
groves  of  laurel  and  lilacs  and  laburnums  behind  it. 

Then  it  was  a  perfect  old  English  inn,  with  a  kitchen 
whose  Homeric  breadth  and  bright  cheerfulness  made  it  a 
constant  picture.  Then  there  was  on  one  side  of  it  a 
curiously  carved  and  twisted  oaken  dresser,  extending 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  black  with  age  and  bright 
with  labor.  Mugs  and  tankards  of  bright  pewter  stood 
out  against  this  dark  background  ;  huge  hams  and  sad- 
colored  herbs  descended  from  the  rafters.  A  great  wood- 
fire  always  blazed  on  the  hearth.  Lasses  in  snow-white 
jackets  and  linsey-woolsej'^  petticoats  w^ent  in  and  out 
about  their  duties.  The  handsome,  motherly  landlady 
looked  after  every  guest ;  and  Arnold,  the  jolliest  landlord 
that  ever  lived,  sat  smoking  in  the  ingle,  chatting  with 
some  traveller,  or  listening  to  the  yarn  of  a  lake  fisherman. 
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As  we  approached  the  Httle  buy,  I  saw  that  the  Ferry 
IiHi  Lad  goue  ;  a  grand  modern  hotel  stood  upon  its  site. 
I  refused  to  be  disenchanted.  Perhaps  Arnold  was  dead 
also.  Nothing  could  be  as  it  had  been,  and  I  asked  to 
cross  over  at  once  to  Bowness.  But,  while  I  am  speaking 
of  Arnold,  I  may  tell  again  a  story  he  was  very  fond  of 
telhng  about  Wordsworth. 

"  Knaw'd  Wadswuth  ?"  he  would  say,  with  a  merry 
twinkle.  "I  did,  a  few.  This  wuz  the  way  I  comed  to 
knaw  him,  so  as  I  shan't  forget  'n  again  in  a  hurry.  When 
I  wuz  guard  of  the  Whitehaven  mail,  as  we  wuz  a-slapping 
along,  and  just  coming  to  a  sharpish  turn, — the  earner 
near  the  bridge,  this  side  Keswick, — what  should  we  see 
but  sumthin'  uncommon  tall  and  grand,  tooling  along  a 
little  pony-shay ! 

"  '  Oh,  Lord  !  here's  a  smash,'  said  I,  and  afore  the  words 
wuz  out  of  my  mouth,  crash  went  the  shay  all  to  smith- 
erins,  and  slap  went  the  driver  over  a  wall  into  a  planta- 
tion, arms  out  and  great-coat  a-flying.  We  thought  fur 
sure  'twas  all  over  with  'n  ;  but  presently  he  picked  hisself 
up  uncommon  tall  again,  and  sez  he,  'I'll  iiave  this  matter 
tiioroughly  investigated.'  With  that  ho  walked  off  towards 
the  public. 

"*  Jiill,'  said  coachee  to  I,  very  down  like,  '  who  do  think 
that  is?' 

"'Well,  who  b(«  '1,  .Tern?'  soz  T. 

"  Wliy,  who  l)Ut  tiie  powit  Wadswuth.'  " 

Then  he  would  add,  "  If  you  goes  to  Keswick,  just  by 
the  bridge  you'll  see  the  ]»h*ico  v)hcre  we  spilt  the  powit  I 
Ay,  often  arul  often  sirifi;  that.,  when  I've  a-seen  the  grand 
fowks  draw  up  to  ilir  Mount,  I've  a-said  sly  like  to  myself, 
'Ah,  gciitlenien,  you  bo  going  to  see  the  jiowit,  IhiI  you 
never  had  hini  to  call  npion  yon,  unexpected  like,  on  :i  (ly- 
ing visit  over  a  wall.'  " 

7* 
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Windermere  at  Bowness  is  like  what  the  Thames  is  at 
Richmond.  Bowness  is  the  pleasure-village  of  the  lake 
country.  There  yachtsmen  flourish  and  beauties  linger. 
The  band  makes  music  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 
and  the  crowds  promenade  or  float  gracefully  past  in  the 
dreamy  waltz.  Every  window  is  open,  the  balconies  are 
full  of  life  and  color,  lovely  faces  peep  out  from  among  the 
clustering  clematis,  twinkling  lights  and  soft  strains  are  on 
the  lake  until  midnight,  and  flowers,  flowers,  flowers  touch 
you  everywhere. 

Two  men,  as  dissimilar  as  possible,  I  can  always  see  in 
the  streets  of  Bowness — the  handsome  Professor  Wilson, 
poet  and  athlete,  whom  the  Westmoreland  people  so  aptly 
described  as  "  Strang  as  a  lion,  lish  as  a  trout,  wi'  sich  antics 
as  nivver"  and  the  little,  plain-faced,  serious  Wilbcrforce, 
—Wilson  joyous  and  strong,  and  settling  all  things  "  wi' 
the  waff  o'  his  hand,"  Wilberforce  sauntering  along,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  diary,  comforting  himself  by  repeating 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm.  Wilson  lived  at 
Elleray,  now  close  to  Windermere  railway-station,  and 
Wilberforce  had  a  residence  among  the  stately  woods  of 
Rayrigg,  just  outside  Bowness. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  Ambleside,  taking  on 
the  way  the  village  of  Troutbeck.  Troutbeck  is  a  funny 
misnomer  for  the  rivulet  so  named,  for  not  a  trout  has  ever 
been  found  in  it.  But  for  a  typically  exquisite  village,  no 
dream  of  painter  or  poet  can  rival  it.  The  cottages,  with 
their  numerous  gables,  seem  to  have  been  built  on  some 
model  conceived  by  the  rarest  poetical  genius.  They  are 
of  the  stone  and  slate  of  the  country;  age  has  given  them 
"  a  green  radiance"  and  bathed  them  in  the  lustre  of  lichens. 
The  porches  are  of  meeting  tree-stems  or  reclining  cliffs, 
and  are  dripping  with  roses  and  matted  with  virgin  bower. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  "a  mile-long  congrega- 
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tion  of  such  rural  dwellings,  dropped  down  just  where  a 
painter  or  poet  would  wish  them,  and  bound  together  by 
old  groves  of  ash,  oak,  and  sycamores,  by  flower-gardens 
and  fruit-orchards  rich  as  those  of  the  Hesperides."  .  .  . 

There  are  places  we  visit  and  forget,  but  this  is  never 
the  case  with  Ambleside;  walk  through  its  streets,  and 
they  become  forever  a  part  of  the  spirit's  still  domains. 
John  Euskin,  in  his  "  Characteristics  of  Nature,"  has  re- 
ferred to  the  peculiar  influence  which  is  exerted  upon 
people  who  live  in  a  neighborhood  where  granite  is  abun- 
dant ;  and  Wordsworth  tolls  us  that 

•'  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  us  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  saiies  can." 


'£)>■ 


If  this  be  true,  then  what  influence  must  be  morally  ex- 
erted over  those  who  dwell  in  such  a  bower  of  Paradise  as 
Amljlcside  ! 

The  vale  of  Windermere  is  watered  by  two  little  rivers, 
the  Rothay  and  Brathay.  They  unite  a  few  yards  above 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  enter  it  together.  In  the  spawn- 
ing season  a  singular  sight  may  bo  witnessed  at  this  spot: 
the  trout  and  char,  for  which  Windermere  is  famous,  sepa- 
rate where  the  rivers  meet;  the  char  go  up  Brathay  to 
sj^awn,  the  trout  all  go  up  Ilotha}'. 

The  most  charming  way  to  see  tho  vale  of  Ambleside  is 
to  saunter  about  it;  to  walk  to  Stock  Ghyll  Force  and  look 
at  the  old  mil!  made  famous  by  tho  painting  of  Birket  Fos- 
ter; to  lean  over  Rothay  Bridge  and  rdtur  Bi-idgo  and 
dream  away  the  hours  on  tho  shores  of  tho  wildly-sylvan 
liydalmt-re;  or  to  go  into  Rydal  Park  and  lose  onrsdvrs 
among  the  cooing  of  cushats  and  tho  shrill  cries  of  l)lack- 
birds.     Stock   Ghyll    Force   is  worth   seeing.     Tho  word 
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"  force"  is  one  of  the  few  words  of  the  past  still  lingering 
in  secluded  places :  it  signifies  to  "  rush  thoroughly  :"  the 
waters  fall  from  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  make  a  ter- 
rific noise  as  they  rush  in  two  channels  down  the  rocky 
gorge. 

Tlie  slopes  are  covered  with  the  rarest  ferns,  probabl}^ 
most  of  them  indigenous  to  the  soil,  for  we  were  told  that 
few  of  them  lived  if  transplanted  from  it.  The  path  lead- 
ing to  the  falls  now  belongs  to  the  town  of  Ambleside,  but 
a  year  or  two  ago  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman 
who  purchased  the  property  at  an  auction.  It  had  always 
been  free  and  open  to  the  public,  but  this  speculative  indi- 
vidual bought  up  the  waterfall  and  hemmed  it  in  with  a 
fence.  He  then  made  a  charge  for  admission.  The  towns- 
people were  indignant ;  a  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  was 
raised,  and  the  man  bought  out  at  double  the  amount. 
The  toll  for  the  present  is  charged,  but  it  will  be  abolished 
as  soon  as  the  other  thousand  has  been  collected, — a  con- 
summation fully  expected  during  the  present  year. 

The  spirits  of  the  great  and  good  walk  the  lovel}^  lanes 
and  climb  the  hills  with  us,  for  all  around  Ambleside  is 
haunted  ground.  Just  outside  is  the  ivy-covered  house  so 
long  the  home  of  Ilarriet  Martineau,  one  of  the  bravest 
and  hardest-working  women  that  ever  lived. 

"  Day  by  day  our  memory  fades 
From  out  the  circle  of  the  hills, 

but  the  memory  of  the  invalid  deaf  lady,  so  loving,  so 
simple,  so  neighborl}-,  so  old  in  years,  so  young  in  heart,  is 
one  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  even  in  the  land  of 
Wordsworih  and  Southey  and  Arnold. 

A  little  farther,  Fox  How  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  craggy 
height.  This  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  Dr.  Arnold  ; 
and  not  far  away  is  Fox  Ghyll,  a  beautiful  villa  belonging 
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to  the  Eight  Honorable  W.  E.  Forster,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  married  a  daugliter  of  Dr,  Arnold's.  Mr. 
Forster  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  here,  glad  to  escape 
the  "  madding  crowd"  and  the  bickering  and  fever  of  polit- 
ical hfe. 

A  lovely  drive  through  "a  spot  made  for  nature  by  her- 
Belf"  brought  us  to  Eydal  Mount,  so  long  the  home  of 
"Wordsworth.  lie  went  there  in  1813,  and  at  that  time  the 
lakes  were  hardly  known.  The  poet  Gray  was  the  only 
eminent  Engli.-^hman  who  visited  them  before  the  present 
century,  and  he  complained  that  "  the  great  forests  and  the 
total  want  of  communication  was  a  barrier  ho  could  not 
surmount."  Upon  Goldsmith  they  made  no  impression; 
and  Tickell,  born  within  a  mile  of  Dervvent water,  has  not 
a  line  in  their  praise,  though  ho  wrote  a  long  poem  on 
Kensington  Gardens.  But  in  1813  Englishmen  were  com- 
pelled to  travel  in  their  own  country,  for  Napoleon  had 
closed  the  continent  of  Europe  to  them,  or,  as  a  ^yestmore- 
land  woman  expressed  it,  "  there  was  sic  a  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness i'  France." 

And  here  I  may  notice,  in  passing,  the  peculiar  habit  of 
understating  everytliing,  so  characteristic  of  Westmoreland 
people.  Where  a  Yorkshire  man  would  say  unequivocally, 
"The  fellow  is  a  scoundrel,"  the  Westmoreland  man  would 
remark,  "There  were  a  deal  o'  folks  more  jiarticler  about 
doin'  reet  nor  him."  A  bad  man  is  a  bad  man  all  the 
worlfj  over,  except  in  Westmoreland  :  there  he  is  "a  varra 
moderate  chap."  All  over  the  world,  when  it  rains  as  huid 
as  it  can,  people  do  not  scruple  to  say,  "It  rains  hard;" 
but  a  Westmoreland  man  only  admits,  "It's  softisli."  .  .  . 

At  Eydal  Mount,  Wordsworl  ii  li\ed  nearly  forty  years, 
roaming  over  the  mountains  or  sitling  down  by  sonio 
lonely  tarn  to  wrilr  Ins  "  solemn-thouglited  idylls;"  for  ho 
seldom  wrote   indoors.     A  visitor  once  asUed   to  see   his 
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stud}',  and  a  servant  showed  her  a  room  containing  a  num- 
ber of  books.  "  This  is  the  master's  library,"  she  said : 
"his  study  is  out  o'  doors  and  up  on  t'hilltops."  The 
house  is  a  lovely  spot  now,  but  it  owes  much  to  Words- 
worth. I  have  a  drawing  of  it,  made  soon  after  he  re- 
moved there,  which  represents  only  a  very  plain  stone 
house,  standing  on  a  natural  terrace  of  turf.  The  interior 
has  been  often  described,  for  no  visitor  with  a  respectable 
claim  on  the  poet's  attention  was  ever  turned  away.  But 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who  suflPers  no  one  to 
approach  it.  In  fact,  he  has  taken  care  to  post  conspicu- 
ously the  following  notice:  "  jS'o  person  is  allowed  in  these 
grounds  under  any  circumstances."  In  1850,  Wordsworth 
died  at  Kydal  Mount, — a  sweetly-solemn  death,  which  gave 
to  his  mourning  heart  the  glad  assurance  that  he  was 
"  going  to  Dora,"  his  dearly  beloved  daughter,  whose  death 
on  the  threshold  of  a  beautiful  and  happy  womanhood  he 
had  never  ceased  to  mourn. 

On  the  road  which  skirts  Rydal  Water  is  Nab  Cottage, 
forever  associated  with  Do  Quincey  and  poor  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge. Standing  before  it,  how  easy  it  was  to  imagine  the 
small,  fragile  Opium-Eater,  with  his  wrinkled  face  and 
arched  brows  loaded  with  thought,  and  those  haunted  eyes 
peering  out  from  their  dark  rings !  How  vividly  we  could 
see  him  in  the  small  parlor,  with  its  five  thousand  books 
and  bright  fire  and  decanter  of  laudanum,  or  imagine  him 
rambling  through  the  summer  nights  upon  the  hills,  in 
solitary  possession  of  the  whole  sleeping  country,  when 
that  fine  expression  he  applied  to  Coleridge  in  similar  situ- 
ations might  so  well  designate  himself, — "  an  insulated  son 
of  re  very"  I 

[The  traveller  next  set  out  for  a  tramp  to  the  top  of  Helvellyn,  the 
loftiest  mountain  of  the  lake  district.  On  their  way  thither  they  came 
upon  an  interesting  pastoral  scene.] 
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The  farm-3'ard  went  straight  up  the  hill,  but  was  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  of  every  kind.  What  a  busj',  merry, 
picturesque  gathering  was  in  it !  The  old  men,  in  clean, 
white  shirt-sleeves,  with  long  clay  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
were  wandering  about  the  yard,  watching  the  shearers, 
who  were  working  with  a  silent  rapidity  that  showed  a 
very  keen  contest.  For  these  "  shearings"  are  a  kind  of 
rural  Olj-mpics ;  and  proud  is  the  young  farmer  who  has 
finished  his  sixscoro  sheep  in  a  day. 

There  were  seven  shearers  present,  wonderfully  hand- 
some, stalwart  fellows.  Each  sat  upon  a  bench,  their  pillar- 
like throats  uncovered,  their  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder; 
and,  as  the  sheep  were  brought  to  them,  they  lifted  them 
on  to  the  bench,  turned  them  with  the  greatest  case,  and 
cut  off  the  wool  with  amazing  rapidity,  rarely  allowing  the 
shears  to  injure  the  animal.  If  such  an  accident  occurred, 
it  was  a  blemish  on  the  shearer's  fame. 

At  a  long  impromptu  table  women  were  just  as  rapidly 
folding  the  fleeces  ready  for  market.  Some  were  hand- 
some matrons,  some  were  young  lasses,  but  all  wore  the 
snow-white  kirtle  and  the  short,  striped  linsey  petticoat 
that  showed  their  slen<ler  ankles  and  trimly-shod  feet. 
Peals  of  merry  laughter  and  shafts  of  harmless  satire  flew 
from  them  to  the  shearers,  who  were  far  too  busy  to 
answer  just  then,  but  who  doul)tless  promised  Ihciiiselves 
future  opportunities.  In  a  small  enclosure  at  the  extreme! 
cud  there  was  j)iThM|)S  the  merriest  grou|)  of  all, — about  a 
dozen  school-lads,  whoso  duly  it  was  to  bring  the  Hhcep  to 
the  shearers.  How  the  heated  air  (piivercil  aljove  the 
panting  creatures,  iinii  how  the  lads  laughed  and  shouted 
and  tugged  ;ind  pulled  and  pushed  and  dragged,  their 
brown  faces  glowing  to  crimson,  their  j)arted  scarlet  lips 
an(l  intense  blue  eyes  making  iImih  j)erlect  pictures  of 
splendidly  healthy,  liai)]iy  boyhoi^d  ! 
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And  with  what  indulgent  tolerance  the  sheep-dogs 
watched  them!  I  am  sure  the  good-natured  ones  laughed 
quietly  to  themselves  at  all  the  unnecessary  fuss,  while 
others  lay  with  their  heads  between  their  paws  and  opened 
their  eyes  sarcastically  at  the  whole  affair.  They  would 
have  taken  a  sheep  by  the  ear  and  walked  it  up  to  the 
bench  without  a  bark.  It  was  a  perfect  idyllic  picture,  in 
which  every  age  of  manhood  and  womanhood  blended. 

At  sundown  over  six  hundred  sheep  had  been  sheared, 
and  a  number  of  visitors  arrived.  Then  a  feast  was  spread 
for  more  than  fifty  people,  and  after  it  the  fiddlers  took  the 
place  of  honor,  and  dancing  began.  No  one  could  resist 
the  mirthful  infection,  and,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  Chris- 
tina drew  on  her  gloves  and  allowed  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  open  the  ball  with  "  the  master."  She  was  just 
stepping  daintily  down  the  middle,  with  a  smile  on  her  face, 
when  the  Bailie  looked  in  at  the  open  door.  He  professed 
to  be  "vera  weary  ;"  but  in  half  an  hour  he  was  taking  his 
part  in  "Moneymusk"  with  a  lively  agility  that  won  him 
much  admiration.  "Such  hours  dinna  come  everyday," 
he  said.  And  so  we  stayed  until  the  dancing  ceased  and 
the  company  scattered  at  the  fell  foot  into  parties  of  twos 
and  threes. 

[From  Grasmere  they  made  their  way  to  Keswick,  the  capital  town 
of  the  lake  district,  and  the  home  of  tSouthey  and  Coleridge.] 

When  Southey  came  to  Greta  Hall,  in  1803,  Coleridge, 
the  "noticeable  man  with  large  gray  eyes,"  was  living 
there,  delighting  the  reading  world  with  his  vast  and 
luminous  intellect  and  his  Miltonic  conceptions,  reaching 
"  the  caverns  measureless  to  man."  Here  that  marvellous 
boy  Hartley  ran  about,  and  so  charmed  Coleridge's  land- 
lord that  he  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  take  the  rent 
for  Greta  Hall,  considering  the  joy  of  the  child's  company 
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a  full  equivalent.  For  throe  years  Coleridge  and  South ey 
occupied  the  Hall  together;  then  Coleridge  became  the 
slave  of  that  opium-habit  which  made  his  comings  and 
goings  more  uncertain  than  a  comet's.  He  flitted  about 
between  Southey  and  Wordsworth ;  and  never  since 
Shakespeare's  time  have  three  men  of  equal  genius  lived 
on  sucli  terms.  Landor  called  them  "  three  towers  of  one 
castle."  Very  soon  De  Quiiicey  made  a  fourth  in  this  re- 
markable group.  And  two  of  them  were  wise,  and  two  of 
them  were  stranded  on  the  same  poi^py-covered  coast,  tho 
land  of  the  Lotos-Eaters. 

We  wandered  about  Keswick,  but  wherever  we  went 
the  shades  of  these  great  men  followed  us,  and  half  a  mile 
out  of  it,  on  the  Penrith  road,  we  were  suddenly  met  by 
another  wraith  of  genius,  ibr  there  stood  the  pretty  cottage 
to  which  Shelley  brought  his  first  wife,  the  lovely  woman 
of  liuiiililc  liirili  wlioiu  he  offended  society  by  marrying. 
Here  they  were  visited  by  the  Southej'S  and  De  Quincey, 
and  the  latter  in  his  "Sketches"  has  a  very  charming 
picture  of  tlie  girl-wife  playing  gravity'  before  her  visitors 
and  running  about  the  garden  witii  Percy  when  they  were 
tired  of  the  house.  Shelley  was  then  nineteen  and  Southey 
thirty-seven  ;  and  Southey  says,  "Sheile}'  acts  upon  me  as 
my  own  ghost  might  do;  he  has  nil  my  oM  dceams  and 
enthusiasms  :  the  011I3"  dill'ii-cncc  is  tlir  dillV'rencc  of  age." 

Many  bitter  things  were  said  nf  ihc  handsome,  gifted 
Shelley  in  his  day;  but,  as  Dr.  Arnold  in  Ids  quaint,  Liithcr- 
liko  phraseolog}'  observes,  'Doubtless  it  is  good  for  a  man 
to  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Posterity,"  for  that  impartial  ju<lge 
has  done  Shelley  justice.  We  bought  his  "  Alastor"  as  wo 
went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  in  tho  evening  twilight  read  it, 
rememliering  the  while  tli;i(  it  was  written  "in  tlieeon- 
temphitioii  f)f  death,  whieji  jio  folt  to  be  oerlain  and 
near."  .  .  . 

8 
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The  next  duy  wc  went  around  Derwentwater  in  a  bout, 
— certainly  the  best  way  to  see  it,  for  the  baj'S  and  ishmds 
and  points  of  interest  on  this  lovely  sheet  of  water  can  thus 
be  leisurely  visited.  Soon  after  leaving  Keswick,  Skiddaw 
appears  to  rise  from  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  shore,  and 
continues  a  magnificent  object  during  most  of  the  way.  At 
the  head  of  the  lake  the  mountains  rise,  height  above  height, 
from  the  Lodore  crags  to  the  lofty  summits  of  Scawfell 
Pike  and  Scawfell,  the  latter  the  highest  mountain  in  Eng- 
land. Southey  had  told  us  how  "  the  water  comes  down 
at  Lodore,"  but  wo  wished  to  see  it  for  ourselves :  so  wo 
landed  at  the  long  wooden  pier  belonging  to  the  Lodore 
Hotel,  and,  guided  by  the  tremendous  roar,  scrambled  a 
short  distance  among  the  crags  and  boulders,  and  saw  the 
wild  waters 

"  Eetreating  and  beating,  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  straying,  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing,  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling,  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming,  and  steaming  and  beaming, 
And  rushing  and  flushing,  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  curling  and  whirling,  and  purling  and  twirling. 
And  flapping  and  rapping,  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  dashing  and  flashing,  and  splashing  and  crashing. 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  over,  with  mighty  uproar, 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore." 
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THE  ROMAN  WALL  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

ROSE  G.  KINGSLEY. 

[On  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  at  the  northern  boundary  of 
Eoman  occupation  of  England,  a  wall  of  defence  against  the  barba- 
rians of  Scotland  was  built,  and  manned  by  sturdy  legions.  This  wall 
still  exists,  and  its  present  condition  is  described  below.] 

Half  an  hour's  drive  brought  us  to  the  farm-house  at 
Birdoswald,  and  here  the  real  interest  of  our  expedition 
began.  "We  were  now  on  the  Eoman  "Wall ;  and,  except 
Borcovicus  or  Ilousteads,  near  the  Northumberland  lakes, 
Birdoswald  is  the  most  perfect  station  along  its  line.  It  is 
suppo.'^ed  to  be  the  Roman  Ambloganna,  which  was  garri- 
soned by  a  strong  force  of  Dacians  from  "Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  The  camp  is  five  and  a  half  acres  in  extent. 
The  eastern  gatc-wa}'  is  in  ver}^  perfect  preservation,  the 
large  bloci<s  on  each  side  of  the  double  portal  being  in 
their  original  position  and  still  containing  the  pivot-holes. 
The  arch  above  the  gate-way  is  gone ;  but  some  of  tiio 
stones  which  formed  it  lie  strewn  about.  Close  to  the  gate 
are  the  ruins  of  a  guard-house,  and  a  portion  of  llu-  lioim- 
dary-wali,  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  western  ami  sonllurn 
gate-ways  and  walls  are  all  well  preserved,  the  walls  having 
five  or  six  courses  of  facing-stonos,  and  being  seven  to 
eight  feet  thick'. 

In  the  farm-house  the  buxom  farmer's  wife  showed  us  an 
ancient  arch  in  the  wall  nl'  the  passage,  under  whicii  lay  a 
collection  of  curiosities  found  fioni  time  to  time  about  the 
camji, — a  beautiful  stone  figure  with  flowing  drapery,  small 
stone  altars,  such  as  the  soldiers  used  in  their  ])rivate  de- 
votions, and  so  forth.    Ont^ide,  jiinlcs,  lilies,  and  roses  were 
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filling  the  uir  with  their  perfume,  as  we  made  our  way 
through  the  little  garden  to  the  green  field  where  stood 
the  camj).  We  wandered  about  round  the  low  stone  walls, 
through  the  gate-way,  where  we  saw  the  actual  marks  of 
the  chariot-wlieels  on  the  pavement, — two  ruts  in  the 
stone.  \Ye  looked  into  the  remains  of  the  guard-house, 
where  the  sweet  thyme  and  delicate  clover  now  creep  over 
stones  against  which  Dacian  warriors  rested  their  heavy 
heads.  "We  tried  to  trace  out  the  course  of  streets,  temples, 
and  barracks  among  the  grass-grown  heaps  in  front  of  the 
farm-garden;  and  then  I  went  out  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
to  see  what  was  there. 

What  a  surprise !  The  green  field  fell  away  abruptly  in 
a  great  cliff,  and  down  below  the  Irthing  foamed  over  its 
stony  bed,  twisting  and  winding  in  sinuous  curves  of  silver 
along  the  narrow  valley,  among  wooded  slopes  and  rocky 
crags.  Green  ridge  and  brown  fell  in  endless  succession  led* 
the  eye  away  into  the  far  distance,  where  Skiddaw  loomed 
up  in  the  south. 

The  late  Lord  Carlisle,  in  his  "Diary  in  Turkish  and 
Greek  Waters,"  compares  this  view  to  the  first  sight  of 
Troy  after  crossing  the  tame  low  plain  of  the  Troad.  It 
was  certainly  a  grand  point  of  vantage  which,  with  their 
usual  wisdom,  the  Romans  pitched  upon.  The  one  thing 
one  docs  not  see  at  first  is,  where  they  got  their  water ; 
and  this  was  always  one  of  the  first  points  they  considered 
in  choosing  a  site.  The  river  is  too  far  off,  and  no  spring 
now  appears  inside  the  camp.  Last  year  my  friends  showed 
Birdoswald  to  the  learned  head-master  of  one  of  our  most 
famous  public  schools.  The  absence  of  water  puzzled  the 
wise  man  not  a  little,  and  he  asked  one  of  the  farm  maidens 
who  was  showing  the  party  round  if  she  knew  where  the 
spring  had  been.  She  professed  entire  ignorance;  but  an- 
other lassie  standing  by  reminded  her  in  broad  Cumbrian, 
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"  It's  where  t'  goose  laid  her  eggs  last  soummer."  We  soon 
found  it  out  to  our  cost,  as,  thanks  to  the  rainy  season,  the 
ancient  Roman  well  had  formed  a  little  quagmire  hidden 
in  long  grass,  into  which  we  plunged  unwittingly  and  cunio 
out  with  wet  boots. 

The  Eoman  Wall  adapts  itself  to  the  northern  rampart 
of  the  camp,  or  fort,  and  runs  close  to  the  road  for  some 
five  hundred  yards  westward  from  the  farm-house.  This 
wall — seventy-five  miles  long — has  been  the  subject  of 
many  antiquarian  discussions,  with  which  we  need  not 
meddle.  Those,  however,  who  have  gone  most  thoroughly 
into  the  subject  now  agree  that  it  was  erected  b}-  the  re- 
nowned emperor  Hadrian,  when  he  came  to  Britain,  in  the 
year  119.  The  inscriljcd  slabs  and  altars  found  at  the 
stations  and  castles  on  the  line  of  the  wall  are  undoubtedly 
of  his  reign  ;  so  are  most  of  the  coins  that  are  found  with 
them ;  and  from  this  fact  it  appears  that  the  Roman  legions 
received  their  pay  at  the  wall  in  his  reign. 

The  concei)tii)n  of  this  stupendous  barrier  is  singularly 
simple  and  elective.  The  wall,  though  varying  a  little  in 
width,  accorijiiig  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  traversed, 
was  about  eight  feet  broad  and  fourteen  feet  high.  The 
north  side  was  further  ci'owned  by  a  parapet  of  four  feet, 
making  the  total  height  eighteen  feet.  The  outside  stones 
were  regularly-shaped  and  well-dressed  IVeestono,  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  long,  ten  inches  broad,  aii<l  eight  iiiehes 
thick.  So  well  were  they  cut  that  oxw.  can  detect  them  in 
an  instant  in  any  cottage  wall,  from  their  smooth,  fituly- 
chiselled  face  as  compared  with  the  coarser  dressing  of 
modern  stones.  Most  off  hem  have  awe<lge  shapr,  lapering 
towards  tlie  end  which  is  set  into  the  wall.  I>r.  I'ruce 
thinks  that  stones  of  this  shape  would  have  been  conven- 
iently carried  on  the  backs  of  "the  j)oor  enslaved  Hritons." 
The  present  dwellers  along  the  wall  say  that  they  were  all 
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brought  in  an  old  woman's  aprou  and  the  wall  built  in  one 
night.  Mr.  Jcnkinson,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  charming 
and  learned  guide-book  to  Carlisle  and  the  Roman  Wall, 
thinks  "  both  these  modes  of  conveyance  arc  too  romantic 
for  the  practical  Romans,  who  were  not  unacquainted  with 
horses  and  carts." 

The  inside  part  of  the  wall  consists  of  rubble-stone,  like 
that  found  in  the  massive  walls  of  Cassar's  Tower  at  Kenil- 
worth  and  many  other  old  castles.  The  stones,  evidentl}'- 
picked  up  on  the  spot,  while  the  dressed  stone  for  the  wall 
was  brought  in  many  instances  from  a  great  distance,  were 
cemented  together  as  hard  as  a  rock  by  pouring  fresh  lime 
mixed  with  sand  and  gravel  upon  them. 

Every  four  miles  along  the  wall  there  was  a  fortified 
camp  or  station,  like  that  at  Birdoswald,  each  capable  of 
containing  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  foot-  or  horse- 
soldiers,  as  the  case  might  be.  "They  were  generally," 
says  Mr.  Jenkinson,  "close  to  the  wall,  on  the  southern 
side,  and  appear  from  the  remains  existing  to  have  formed 
almost  a  square,  containing  three  to  six  acres,  surrounded 
by  high  thick  walls,  provided  with  four  gate-ways,  and  laid 
out  in  streets,  barracks,  temples,  baths,  etc.,  some  of  the 
buildings  having  massive  and  occasionally  beautifully-sculp- 
tured stones.  Outside  these  stations  are  heaps  of  grass- 
grown  rubbish,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  also 
existed  suburbs,  where  dwelt  natives  and  camp-followers." 

Between  the  stations  were  casiella,  or  mile-castles,  about 
a  mile  apart.  These  were  sixty  feet  square,  built  also  on 
the  south  side,  of  solid  masonry,  about  the  same  height 
and  thickness  as  the  wall  itself  In  each  of  these  were 
stationed  a  company  of  some  twenty  men,  who  were  yet 
further  distributed  singly  in  stone  turrets,  or  watch-towers, 
used  as  sentry-boxes,  of  which  there  were  four  between 
each  mile-castle,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart. 
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The  sentries,  being  within  cull  of  each  other,  could  tluis 
keep  up  a  complete  system  of  eommunicaiion  along  the 
line,  and,  as  soon  as  danger  threatened,  troops  could  be 
concentrated  at  once  on  any  spot  from  the  stations  or 
camps.  Unluckily,  none  of  these  turrets  remain,  though 
Hodgson  says  that  he  saw  one  opened  so  lately  as  1833, 
about  three  hundred  yards  west  of  Birdoswald. 

Along  the  northern  face  of  the  wall  the  Eomans  still 
further  strengthened  it  by  making  a  ditch  below,  thirty-six 
feet  wide  and  filteen  feet  deep.  It  was  evidently  a  dry 
ditch,  as  it  follows  the  line  of  the  wall  up  hill  and  down 
dale.  In  some  places  the  solid  rock  has  been  excavated  to 
make  it,  and  occasionally  the  earth  dug  from  it  has  been 
thrown  up  into  a  bank  on  its  farther  side,  thus  making  a 
third  line  of  defence.  To  the  south  of  the  stone  wall,  at  a 
distance  perj)etually  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  half  a 
mile,  runs  the  vallum,  or  earthwork,  consisting,  where  most 
perfect,  of  three  ramparts  and  a  fosse.  The  origin  aiul  use 
of  the  vallum  has  also  been  a  moot  point  among  antiquaries. 
But  now  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  vallum  was  the 
ancient  Homan  road  running  inside  the  wall.  I'avL'ments 
have  been  found  upon  it  in  vai'ious  places.  At  Gilsland, 
exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  vallum  would  have  to  cross 
the  Poltross  Burn,  the  abutment  of  a  ]^)iiian  liridgo  has 
been  lately  discovered  ;  and  llif  liighest  ant  lioiii  ii's  arc  now 
agrecfl,  from  these  and  many  other  indications,  that  this 
dispute  may  at  last  bo  laid  to  rest. 

Climbing  once  more  into  our  "  heaven  chaiMot,"  we  ba<Ie 
farewell  to  Birdoswald  and  its  many  mcmoi-ies  and  drove 
duo  west  along  the  line  of  the  wall.  I''<>r  five  liinnli-e<| 
yards  it  ran  elo.se  beside  us  on  the  left,  abuut  seven  feet 
high  and  seven  feet  broad, — the  stones  in  some  places  un- 
toufhed  since  the  day  the  le-nian  legions  laid  them  one  on 
another,  clear  cut  as  when   llieycame  out  of  the  qnar?-y. 
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The  short  turf  had  clothed  the  top  of  the  ancient  barritr 
with  u  fragrant  carpet,  and  in  crevices  where  the  cement 
had  weatliered  away,  the  honeysuckle  found  root-hold;  a 
tall  purple  foxglove  reared  its  proud  head  as  if  it  were  act- 
ing sentry  to  the  Border,  and  the  fresh  green  lady-fern 
brushed  the  rugged  stones  lightly  with  waving  plumes. 

After  a  time  the  wall  grew  lower,  and  finally  disap- 
peared. Our  road,  which  had  been  running  straight  as  a 
bee-line,  rose  and  swerved  a  few  feet  to  the  left,  and  we 
found  that  we  were  actually  driving  along  the  top  of  the 
wall.  For  nearly  five  miles  we  followed  it.  There  it  ran 
as  straight  as  an  arrow  over  every  obstacle,  with  the 
great  green  ditch  to  our  right  and  the  great  earth-bank 
beyond  it,  a  t3'pe  of  the  resistless  determination  of  the* 
great  people  who  made  it.  High  moorland  pastures,  re- 
claimed from  the  Waste,  lay  on  either  side.  In  some,  the 
sweet  hay  was  being  cut,  and  the  buzz  of  an  American 
mowing-machine  brought  our  wits  with  a  sudden  shock 
out  of  the  by-gone  ages  where  they  had  been  wandering. 
In  others,  herds  of  polled  Galloways,  the  sleek  black  cattle 
of  the  Border,  were  grazing  peacefully,  without  fear  of 
moss-troopers  or  cattle-thieves.  Here  stood  a  mile-castle^ 
— four  rude  gi'ass-grown  banks  marking  its  outline, — its 
stones  being  used  to  build  a  little  cottage  crouching  in  one 
corner.  There  an  old  lime-kiln,  like  some  troll's  dwell- 
ing, broke  the  endless  swell  of  green  and  brown.  The  few 
cottages  at  the  hamlet  of  Banks  Head  looked  forlorn  and 
dreary,  as  if  they  had  been  dro])ped  by  mistake  on  the 
desolate  wild.  They  are  all  built  of  stone  from  the  wall, 
which  has  proved  an  invaluable  quarry  to  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood, and,  in  consequence,  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
A  hideous  fashion  prevails  about  here.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  whitewashed,  the  stones  round  the  doors  and  windows 
are  painted  black,  and,  with  their  cold  gray  slate  roofs  or 
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dilapidated  ihatch,  they  but  a<ld  to  the  dreary  look  of  this 
district.  It  is  a  dismal  laud  up  there  on  the  Waste, — a 
pad,  hard  country,  with  its  stone  walls  and  boggy  uplands, 
that  must  have  bred  a  sad,  hard  race,  one  would  think.  But 
if  one  looks  beyond  the  dreariness  close  at  hand,  what  a 
wondrous  view  stretches  away  all  round !  East,  are  the 
greenish  swells  and  conical  crests  of  the  Norlhunibci'land 
Fells;  south,  lie  Tindule,  Talkin,  and  Castle  Carrock  Fells 
across  the  vallej'  of  the  Irthing,  which  is  marked  by  a  lino 
of  wood,  and  beyond  them  rise  the  noble  group  of  Lake 
mountains.  Ilelvellyn  and  the  two  giants  Saddleback  and 
Skiddaw,  looming  up  veiled  in  mystery  and  golden  haze; 
northward,  the  line  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  shows  that  wo  arc 
looking  right  into  Scotland;  westward,  across  the  fertile 
plain,  \vhi;rc  ])ark  and  pasture,  river  and  forest,  are  bathed 
in  sunshine,  Crirtcl  real's  his  head  above  Melrose  Abbe}* ; 
and  there,  right  under  the  western  sun,  gleams  a  line  of 
silver  in  the  flat,  extremest  distance, — the  Solwa}'  Firth. 

It  was  with  the  feeling  of  parting  from  a  friend  that  we 
bade  adieu  to  the  Eoman  Wall  and  turned  downward 
from  the  bleak  moorland  into  the  rich  vegetal  ion  of  the 
valley.  The  glam<nir  of  thu  Koman  period  had  laid  hold 
upon  us.  We  longed  to  follow  up  the  course  of  this  great 
barrier,  to  know  more  of  its  Ituilders,  of  their  lives,  their 
works,  their  history,  llmii  wo  had  ever  dnwv.  before.  'Phis 
monument  of  their  iilmost  superhuman  ])ower  must  awaken 
Bomo  kind  of  enthusiasm  in  tin!  dullest  mi:i<l,  and  one  can 
echo  Sir  Walter  Scott's  words  in  "<iuy  .Manuering :"  "And 
this,  then,  is  the  Koman  Wall.  What  a  people,  whoso 
labors  even  at  this  extremity  of  their  empire  compro- 
henfled  sueh  space,  and  were  executed  u|i<in  a  scale  of  such 
graiideiii-!  In  liil  nrr  ages,  wlu-n  the  seieiiee  of  war  shall 
have  changed,  how  few  traces  will  exist  of  the  labors  of 
Vauiian  and  r(,ili(,i'n,  whih'  Ibis  wondrrfnl  people's  remains 
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Avill  even  then  continue  to  interest  and  astonish  posterity  I 
Their  fortifications,  their  aqueducts,  their  theatres,  their 
fountains,  all  their  public  works,  bear  the  £2:rave,  solid,  and 
majestic  character  of  their  languas^e ;  while  our  modern 
labors,  like  our  modern  tongues,  seem  but  constructed  out 
of  their  fra<fments." 


ENGLISH  RURAL  SCENERY. 

SAllAII    B.   WISTER. 

[For  a  countn'^  rich  in  its  verdant  beauty  and  perfect  in  its  greom- 
ing,  England  is  unsurpassed.  "While  containing  little  of  the  grand,  it 
has  much  of  the  charming,  and  is  abundantly  calculated  to  rest  the 
eyes  of  the  sight-weary  traveller.  We  append  an  enthusiastic  de- 
scription of  this  garden-land  from  an  American  visitor.] 

When  we  got  into  the  country  we  grudged  the  time  we 
had  spent  ia  London.  The  true  English  landscape  has  a 
great  and  peculiar  charm  until  the  stranger  learns  its 
secret  and  wearies  of  its  sameness.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  journey  from  Southampton  to  London  on  the  day  wo 
landed.  Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  delight  of  eyes 
that  had  been  looking  over  endless  ridges  of  sea-waves  to 
the  blank  horizon  for  so  long;  but  what  a  blushing,  smiling 
land  it  was  that  greeted  them !  The  verdure  was  the  first 
thing  that  struck  us, — xarj  different  from  ours.  There  is 
more  blue  and  less  yellow  in  it,  resting  and  refreshing  the 
eyes  with  a  cooler,  deeper  tone ;  the  trees  are  denser  in 
foliage  too,  and  fuller  in  form ;  the  whole  scene  had  a 
boskiness  and  boweriness  due  to  innumerable  hedges, 
orchards,  shrubberies,  and  plantations.  Woodland,  strictly 
speaking,  there  was  none, — only  here  and  there  little  trian- 
gular bits,  not  an  acre  in  extent,  for  game-covers,  or  lines 
of  tall  feathery  elms  with  bushy  heads  along  the  hedge- 
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rows,  clipped  close  that  they  might  not  shut  out  the  scanty 
sunshiue  from  the  farmers  held.  The  hawthoru  was 
covered  with  its  pink-and-white  blossoms,  May  as  they  call 
it ;  acres  of  the  gently -rolling  country  were  crimson  with 
Dutch  clover;  the  laburnum,  a  small,  graceful  tree,  was 
full  of  drooping  strings  of  delicate  yellow  flowers;  the 
banks  were  ablaze  with  scarlet  poppies  and  golden  broom. 

Low-arched  stone  bridges  spanned  small  brimming 
streams;  quaint  old  gate-ways  opened  into  siiady  avenues  ; 
thatched  cottages,  beautiful  ancient  parish  churches  with 
gray  towers,  pretty,  quiet  hamlets  peeped  out  from  the 
luxuriant  leafiness;  comfortable,  solid,  old-fashioned  farm- 
houses reigned  among  their  outbuildings  and  orchards;  in 
the  distance  were  grand  country-places,  scarcely  visible  in 
the  depths  of  their  stately  parks  ;  and,  what  raised  our 
enthusiasm  to  the  utmost,  we  passed  a  beautiful  Gothic 
ruin  half  hidden  in  ivy.  Everything  looked  trim  aiul 
orderly;  not  an  inch  of  ground  wasted;  all  tui'ned  to 
account  for  use  or  beau t}^ ;  little  vegetable-gardens  on  the 
slopes  of  the  railway-embankments  and  along  the  edges  of 
the  track;  liitlo  flower-gardens  on  both  sides  the  station- 
houses,  and  roses  and  honeysuckle  trained  over  their 
porches. 

This  is  the  genuine,  characteristic  English  scenery,  and 
it  is  found  in  perfection  in  Warwicksshire.  Aljont  Leaming- 
ton, thanks  to  the  contiguity  of  several  large  estates,  j)arls 
of  the  country  are  heavily  wooded,  and  a  doej)  rural  seclu- 
Bion  pervades  the  whole  ncigliborhooii.  We  were  there  in 
July:  the  earlier  flowers  were  gone,  but  in  the  green  em- 
bowered lanes  the  banks  were  rich  with  purj)le  foxgloves; 
pale,  shadowy  bramble-roses  were  blossoming  in  the  hedges, 
over  which  climbed  woodbine  and  a  puio  wliite  convdlvu- 
lus;  the  gaudy  poppies  still  luM  their  own,  as  they  do, 
though  with  thinniT  raid<s,  to  the  end  of  tiie  season;  and 
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the  splendid  gorse  spread  over  the  uncultivated  hillsides 
like  yellow  flame.  Many  birds  make  their  home  here. 
We  came  too  late  for  the  nightingales,  and  it  was  else- 
where that  we  heard  a  cuckoo  once  or  twice  in  a  distant 
thicket,  for  it  is  silent  after  June  ;  but  larks  warbled  in 
mid-air,  and  thrushes  filled  the  lanes  with  their  liquid 
notes,  besides  a  host  of  little  unknown  birds  who  sang 
their  simple  song  vavy  sweetl}'-  all  day. 

One  of  the  finest  country-seats  in  the  county  was  origi- 
nally a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II. :  a  noble  gate-way  of  that  period,  half  shrouded  in  ivj-, 
still  remains,  but  nothing  more  except  fragments  of  the 
cloisters  embedded  in  the  main  building,  which  is  partly 
Elizabethan,  but  chiefly  in  Queen  Anne's  style.  Uninter- 
esting and  tasteless  as  the  latter  is,  it  produces  more  eff'ect 
by  its  solid  mass  and  unbroken  facade  than  Tudor  gables 
or  castellated  towers.  Within  are  great  lofty  square 
rooms,  a  fine  hall  and  staircase, — all  on  a  scale  which  wnth 
us  would  be  seen  only  in  a  public  building, — and  a  whole 
series  of  family  portraits,  priests,  knights,  courtiers,  and 
dames,  by  all  the  famous  painters  from  Henry  VIII.'s  time 
to  (^ueen  Victoria's. 

The  gardens  of  this  place  are  beautiful,  but  most  arti- 
ficial-looking, the  shorn  grass  and  geometrical  flower-beds 
producing  the  eff'ect  of  a  worsted  pattern ;  stone  steps, 
balustrades,  fountains,  statues,  urns,  vases,  and  clipped 
hedges  and  shrubbery  giving  them  a  formal  and  stately 
air  in  keeping  with  the  house  itself:  not  a  blade  of  grass, 
not  a  leaf,  not  a  pebble,  is  out  of  place.  From  these  one 
passes  into  the  park,  where  for  miles  the  undulations  of 
the  land  form  a  succession  of  lovely  knolls  and  dells  shaded 
by  magnificent  oaks,  imperial  trees,  and  groves  of  lindens 
and  chestnuts  hardly  less  grand,  while  underfoot  all  is  fern 
and   soft   turf     Herds   of  dappled  deer    browse   beneath 
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these  lordly  trees  or  come  down  to  drink  at  me  Avon,  a 
slow  little  streaui  which  winds  through  the  sylvan  glades. 
Since  then  1  have  seen  a  number  of  great  places,  some  of 
them  finer  than  this,  but  with  its  legends  and  associations 
it  is  not  a  bad  type  of  them  all.  It  was  the  first  1  saw, 
and  will  always  be  first  in  my  recollection. 

Besides  the  beauty  of  that  region,  it  is  full  of  interest. 
There  are  the  romantic  ruins  of  Kenilworth  ;  there  arc 
Warwick  Castle  (partly  burnt)  and  Warwick  town,  with 
Leicester's  Hospital,  and  St.  Marj^'s  Church,  and  the  Beau- 
champ  Cliapel,  one  of  the  gems  of  ecclesiology,  with 
Htained-glass  windows  five  hundred  j^ears  old,  and  splendid 
t(jmbs  with  effigies  in  brass  and  alabaster.  There  is  Cov- 
entry with  all  its  traditions,  from  the  Ladj^  Godiva  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  procession  of  the  Lady  Godiva 
still  takes  place  every  few  years.  Last  summer  there  was 
a  celebration  :  the  lady  engaged  to  perform  the  part  of 
"the  woman  of  a  thousand  suinincrs  old"  Avas  not  forth- 
coming in  time,  and  some  other  eligible  female  was  caught 
up,  clapped  on  horseback  and  sent  forth:  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  first  one  arrived,  and  the  consequence  was  a  law- 
suit. 

Stratfurd-on-Avon,  too,  belongs  to  this  part  of  the 
country, — a  little  old-world  town,  whei'e  the  bust  of  Shake- 
Hpeare  looks  down  upon  you  from  every  coign  <>f  vantage. 
Mysterious  being  !  wIjo  8j)rang  from  impenetrable  obscurity 
in  that  quiet  village  to  light  tlu;  bcsacon  oj'  an  immortal 
fame,  and  sink  back  into  tin;  uncertain  shades  of  his  native 
place  until  ho  rests  definilely  in  the  luiiuili fill  ])ai'ish  churcii, 
HO  still  among  its  trees,  with  the  Av(»n  laving  the  wall  of 
the  churchyard. 

Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  remains  in  good  preservation, 
a  picturesque  f)bj(jct  among  th(f  fields;  liueys  still  live  at 
Cliarlecoto ;  but  too  many  peo|)io  have  written  of  tlieso 
II.— K        g  <» 
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things, — nobody  better  thim  Geoffrey  Crayon,  whoso  sketch 
I  read  over  as  Ave  waited  for  luncheon  at  the  Eed  llorso 
Inn  in  the  little  room  called  Washington  Irving's  parlor. 
Something  ought  to  be  said  about  that  luncheon,  which, 
when  good,  is  the  best  of  English  meals,  dinner  as  a  rule 
being  too  heavy  and  monotonous.  On  a  table-cloth  of  the 
traditional  whiteness  of  all  napery  which  is  written  about, 
were  set  out  a  lordl}'  cold  round  of  beef,  a  jug  of  home- 
brewed ale,  a  substantial  loaf  of  home-made  bread,  a 
smaller  one  of  simple  cake,  a  currant-pie,  a  rich  country 
cheese,  and  a  pitcher  of  thick  cream.  There  were  three  of 
us:  we  ate  as  much  as  we  liked,  and  paid  seven  shillings, 
less  than  two  dollars,  but  I  do  not  give  either  the  bill  of 
fare  or  the  bill  of  costs  as  a  sample  of  ordinary  luck. 

We  saw  nothing  in  England  proper  prettier  than  the 
shady  lanes  and  green  foot-paths  of  Warwickshire.  The 
view  from  Harrow  Ilill  and  the  country  around  Malvern  are 
greatly  admired,  but  they  are  exceedingly  tame,  merely 
an  extent  of  rather  flat  land  seen  from  an  insignificant 
height,  without  water,  too  patchy  to  have  breadth,  which 
is  the  strong  point  of  flat  scenery  ;  there  are  no  stretches 
of  field  or  forest-land;  it  is  all  broken  up  like  a  checker- 
board by  hedgerows  and  high-roads.  We  thought  the  Fen 
country  roads  more  striking:  it  has  been  reclaimed,  and 
is  now  a  fine  agricultural  district.  The  eye  ranges  over 
wide  expanses  of  cultivation :  great  plains  of  pale  green 
bean-vines  and  yellow  grain,  alternating  with  the  rich 
brown  of  the  peat  soil,  whose  pungent  odor  fills  the  air, 
stretch  away  to  the  horizon,  unbroken  save  by  now  and 
then  a  row  of  Lombardy  poplars  or  a  line  of  low  willows ; 
the  ditches  by  which  the  land  is  drained  and  divided  are 
marked  by  long  lines  of  brighter  green,  and  full  of  grace- 
ful waving  marsh-grass;  and  at  long  intervals  a  broad, 
straight,  shining  path  of  water  takes  its  way  to  the  sea. 
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Here  and  there  a  solitary  windmill  reminds  one  of  Hol- 
land, but  it  is  altogether  finer  than  Holland.  With  all  the 
teeming  fertilit}'  there  is  something  which  recalls  the  origi- 
nal desolation  :  it  is  very  sparsely  settled ;  one  seldom  sees  a 
house,  and  then  it  is  not  clustered  about  with  outbuildings, 
but  stands  up  alone  against  the  horizon,  and  makes  one 
think  of  Mariana's  moated  grange.  In  the  midst  of  these 
flats  risfS  the  majestic  tower  of  El}^,  seen  for  many  a  mile. 
We  passed  from  this  into  a  wild  waste  in  Norfolk,  whose 
sandy  hillocks  were  clad  in  purple  heath  and  green  fern, 
with  an  occasional  pine  wood,  dark  and  mysterious-looking, 
for  in  England  even  the  pine  is  not  the  8crubb\',  scraggy 
tree  of  our  barrens.  This  country  has  a  picturesque, 
original  character  of  its  own,  and  is  somewhat  thinly  set- 
tled too,  but  among  the  heaths  and  pines  we  saw  more 
beautiful  ruined  churches  tlian  in  any  district  south  of 
the  Tweed.  The  unfailing  ivy  is  there,  but  it  does  not 
grow  with  over-iu.Kuriance,  as  it  does  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land, making  a  lovely  covering  for  an  uglj'  buiMing  or 
an  unsightly  stump,  but  sometimes  mulMing  and  biding 
tlic  beauties  of  finer  architecture,  and  disguising  delicate 
Gothic  outlines  like  a  thick  hood. 

[Oiir  tr.ivclIiT  followK  this  dcscri|itinn  of  scenorv  with  mti  nccoiint 
of  whut  »h<!  Htiw  in  tin;  grout  ciitlied nils  of  Erif^limd,  iiicluilim;  VVest- 
riiinBtcr,  Wiiifln'sl<T,  Worcostor,  and  Glimcestor.  il<;r  dt'.scriptinii  of 
thcHO  iM  too  ext<;iid<d  l'<ir  our  sjnicc.J 

BosidoH  those,  wo  saw  Chester,  Peterbf)ro',  Yoric  Minster, 
Wells,  Ely,  (Jaiilcrbiiry :  for  the  first  Ibrce  I  cared  loss 
than  ior  the  ot  hers,  tliongh  I'eterboro'  is  very  line,  espe- 
cially the  West  front,  which  is  a  miracle  of  riclmess  and 
proportion;  an'l  ^'o^k  is  grand  frnni  its  si/.e  aii'l  ili.'  liar- 
monv  which  n-ii'iis  I  lii-ou"-hoiil,  all  tin'  aiMiiioiis  and  resto- 
rations  having  been  mailr  in  ^\n\\  perfect  accordance  with 
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the  original  dcsi<^n  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  the  work  of 
the  same  ceutuiy.  BeHidcs  the  fine  monuments,  there  are 
Buperb  stained-glass  windows,  one  very  old,  and  called  the 
''  Five  Sisters,"  said  to  have  been  tbe  gift  of  five  maiden 
ladies,  each  of  whom  bestowed  a  compartment  designed  from 
her  own  embroidery;  for  which  vide  "  Nicholas  Nickieby." 
"We  went  down  into  the  crypt  to  see  the  remains  of  the 
old  Norman  church  and  some  fragments  of  a  Saxon  one, 
most  ancient  of  all :  there,  among  those  venerable,  those 
sacred  stones,  was  a  steam-engine,  contrived  to  blow  the 
huge  bellows  of  the  organ  ;  and  there  were  the  gas-pipes  by 
Aviiich  the  cathedral  is  now  lighted:  a  number  of  jets  were 
flaring  in  the  vaults;  the  steam-engine  blew  and  heaved 
in  a  horrible  manner;  there  were  heaps  of  coal  lying  be- 
tween the  grand  broken  Norman  pillars  ;  the  light  and  smell 
of  gas  pervaded  the  whole  place.  It  was  like  the  cellar  of 
a  manufactory,  and  we  went  up-stairs  with  outraged  sensi- 
bilities. Ely  is  glorious  within  and  without;  Wells  is  the 
loveliest  of  cathedrals ;  Canterbury  is  Canterbury. 

Besides  cathedrals,  almost  every  parish  in  England  has 
at  least  one  beautiful  church.  The  most  interesting  of 
them  to  us  was  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Cambridge.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Knights  Templars,  and  is  circular,  like  most 
of  their  churches,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour's  tomb  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  very  small,  very  low,  very  massive,  with 
short  round  pillars,  round  arches,  decorated  only  with  the 
simple,  effective  zigzag  moulding  peculiar  to  the  early  Nor- 
man stylo;  corbels  running  down  from  the  domical  vaulted 
roof  (still  recalling  Moslem  architecture),  and  ending  in 
strange  faces,  military  yet  melancholy  in  expression, — prob- 
aljly  portraits  of  the  knights  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1101.  The  Temple  Church  in  London  is 
much  larger  and  handsomer,  but  not  nearly  so  curious  and 
striking. 
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Almost  all  the  old  churches  in  England  suffer  exceed- 
ingly either  from  the  defect  of  the  stone  of  which  they 
are  built  or  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it:  they 
looked  honeycombed,  worm-eaten  ;  their  tracery  is  oblit- 
erated, their  nuillions  are  wasted  as  if  by  wear  and  tear. 
The  interiors,  protected  from  the  weather,  fare  best,  but 
even  the  cloisters,  which  are  open  on  one  side,  are  often  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  and  the  stone  peels  antl  crumbles 
under  the  touch  like  rusty  iron.  Chester  Cathedral  is  an 
extreme  instance :  its  dilapidation  amounts  to  disfigure- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  least  imposing  and  interesting,  yet 
for  an  American  just  landed  it  is  a  profound  revelation  ; 
and  as  Chester  is  close  to  Liverpool,  one  cannot  do  better 
than  stop  there  for  a  day. 

The  old  city  is  full  of  quaint  characteristics,  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  One  of  the  gates  is 
c:ill(d  liy  \h()  odd  title  of  the  Pepper-gate.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  there  was  a  nia3-or  named  Pepper,  who  had 
a  young  daughter  in  her  middle  teens.  One  evening,  as 
she  was  playing  ball  with  her  companions  near  this  gate, 
an  impetuous  yrjuth  rushed  in,  snatched  her  up,  and  carried 
her  off  through  it.  The  mayor  caused  the  gate  to  be 
closed,  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  -'  When  the  daughter 
is  stolen  shut  the  Pepper-gate."  Chester  is  the  oidy  city 
in  England  which  has  j)reserved  the  enlii-^  ciivuil  of  its 
walls:  the  town  has  spread  far  beyond  them  in  evi-ry  di- 
rection, except  where  they  are  washed  by  the  Dee,  but  they 
form  an  unbroken  round,  and  are  used  as  a  puldic  walk, 
from  which  one  looks  into  man}''  a  qm-er  corner,  follow- 
ing its  course,  one  comes  upon  a  small  Ini-ret  rising  from 
the  battlements,  on  whifh  is  the  inscription,  "From  this 
tower,  on  September  27,  inif),  Kitig  Charles  saw  his  urmy 
defeated  at  Kowton  Moor."  How  miuh  (}f  anguish  and 
doom  lios  in  those  few  words!     Xo  donbl  Sir  W.-dtcr  Scott 

9* 
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is  much  to  blame,  but  he  can  hardly  be  held  answerable  for 
all  the  sentiment  with  which  we  trace  the  footsteps  of  the 
Stuarts,  dogged  by  fanatical  hatred  and  murderous  revenge, 
upheld  by  adventurous,  daring,  romantic  loyalty  and  chival- 
rous self-devotion. 


THE  "OLD  TOWN"  OF  EDINBURGH. 

ROBERT   LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

[From  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Scotland's  literary  sons  we  extract 
the  following  attractive  description  of  the  famous  capital  city  of  that 
land,  the  source  of  our  selection  being  Stevenson's  "  Edinburgh  :  Pic- 
turesque Notes."  The  "  Old  Town"  section  of  the  city  is  particularly 
limned  for  us  in  the  selection  here  given.] 

The  ancient  and  famous  metropolis  of  the  North  sits 
overlooking  a  wind}^  estuary  from  the  slope  and  summit 
of  tiiree  hills.  Xo  situation  could  be  more  commanding 
for  the  head  city  of  a  kingdom,  none  better  chosen  for 
noble  prospects.  From  her  tall  precipice  and  terraced 
gardens  she  looks  far  and  wide  on  the  sea  and  broad  cham- 
paigns. To  the  east  you  may  catch  at  sunset  the  spark  of 
the  May  light-house,  where  the  Firth  expands  into  the 
German  Ocean ;  and  away  to  the  west,  over  all  the  carse 
of  Stirling,  you  can  see  the  first  snows  upon  Ben  Ledi. 

But  Edinburgh  pays  cruelly  for  her  high  seat  in  one  of 
the  vilest  climates  under  heaven.  She  is  liable  to  be  beaten 
upon  by  all  the  winds  that  blow,  to  be  drenched  with  rain, 
to  be  buried  in  cold  sea  fogs  out  of  the  east,  and  powdered 
with  snow  as  it  comes  flying  southward  from  the  High- 
land hills.  The  weather  is  raw  and  boisterous  in  winter, 
shifty  and  ungenial  in  summer,  and  a  downright  meteoro- 
logical purgatory  in   the  spring.     The  delicate  die  early, 
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and  I,  as  a  survivor,  among  bleak  -winds  aud  plumpintj 
rain,  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  envy  them  their 
fate.  For  all  who  love  shelter  and  the  blessings  of  the 
sun,  who  hate  dark  weather  and  perpetual  tilting  against 
squalls,  there  could  scarcely  be  found  a  more  unhomely 
and  harassing  place  of  residence.  Many  such  aspire  an- 
grily after  that  Somewhere-else  of  the  imagination,  where 
all  troubles  are  sujiposed  to  end.  They  lean  over  the  great 
bridge  which  joins  the  New  Town  with  the  Old — that 
windiest  spot  or  high  altar  in  this  northern  temple  of  the 
winds — and  watch  the  trains  smoking  out  from  under  them 
and  vanishing  into  the  tunnel  on  a  voyage  to  brighter 
slxies.  IIa])py  the  passengers  who  shake  off  the  dust  of 
Edinburgh,  and  have  heard  for  the  last  time  the  cry  of  the 
east  wind  among  her  chimney-tops!  And  yet  the  place 
establishes  an  interest  in  people's  hearts;  go  where  they 
will,  they  find  no  cit}^  of  the  same  distinction  ;  go  where 
tiiey  will,  they  take  a  pride  in  their  old  home. 

Venice,  it  has  been  said,  differs  from  all  other  cities  in 
the  sentiment  which  she  inspires.  The  rest  may  have  ad- 
nurers;  she  only,  a  famous  fair  one,  counts  lovers  in  her 
train.  And,  indeed,  even  by  her  kindest  friends,  Edin- 
burgh is  not  considered  in  a  similar  sense.  These  like  her 
for  many  reasons,  not  any  one  of  which  is  satisfactory  in 
itself.  They  Mice  her  whimsically,  if  you  will,  jiimI  some- 
what as  a  virtuoso  dotes  upon  his  cabinet.  Her  attraction 
is  rojuantic  in  the  narrowest  meaning  of  \\w,  tei'm.  Beau- 
tiful as  she  is,  she  is  not  so  much  Iximlifnl  as  interesting. 
She  is  pre-eminently  fJothic,  and  all  tlu;  more  so  since  she 
has  sot  herself  off  with  some  Greek  airs,  and  erected  clas- 
sis  temples  on  lur  crags. 

In  a  word,  and  above  all,  she  is  a  curiosity.  The  T\'ilaco 
of  IIol^Tood  has  been  left  aside  in  the  growth  of  Ivlin- 
burgh,  and  stands  gray  and  silent  in  a  worUmeti's  (jiuirtcr 
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and  among  breweries  and  gas-works.  It  is  a  house  of 
many  memories.  Great  people  of  yore,  kings  and  queens, 
buffoons  and  grave  ambassadors,  played  their  stately  farce 
for  centuries  in  Holyrood.  Wars  have  been  plotted, 
dancing  has  lasted  deep  into  the  night,  murder  has  been 
done  in  its  chambers.  There  Prince  Charlie  held  his 
phantom  levees,  and  in  a  very  gallant  manner  represented 
a  fallen  dynasty  for  some  hours.  Now,  all  these  things  of 
clay  are  mingled  with  the  dust ;  the  king's  crown  itself  is 
shown  for  sixpence  to  the  vulgar;  but  the  stone  palace 
has  outlived  these  changes. 

For  fifty  weeks  together  it  is  no  more  than  a  show  for 
tourists  and  a  museum  of  old  furniture ;  but  on  the  fifty- 
first,  behold  the  palace  reawakening  and  mimicking  its 
past.  The  Lord  Commissioner,  a  kind  of  stage  sovereign, 
sits  among  stage  courtiers ;  a  coach  and  six  and  clattering 
escort  come  and  go  before  the  gate  ;  at  night  the  windows 
are  lighted  up,  and  its  near  neighbors,  the  workmen,  may 
dance  in  their  own  houses  to  the  palace  music.  And  in 
Ibis  the  palace  is  typical.  There  is  a  spark  among  the 
embers;  from  time  to  time  the  old  volcano  smokes.  Edin- 
burgh has  but  partly  abdicated,  and  still  wears,  in  parody, 
her  metropolitan  trappings.  Half  a  capital  and  half  a 
countr}'  town,  the  whole  city  leads  a  double  existence ;  it 
has  long  trances  of  the  one  and  flashes  of  the  other;  like 
the  king  of  the  Black  Isles,  it  is  half  alive  and  half  a  mon- 
umental marble.  There  are  armed  men  and  cannon  in  the 
citadel  overhead ;  you  ma}'  see  the  troops  marshalled  on 
the  high  parade  ;  and  at  night,  after  the  early  winter  even- 
fall,  and  in  the  morning  before  the  laggard  winter  dawn, 
the  wind  carries  abroad  over  Edinburgh  the  sound  of 
drums  and  bugles.  Grave  judges  sit  bewigged  in  what 
was  once  the  scene  of  imperial  deliberations. 

Close  by  in  the  High  Street  perhaps  the  trumpets  may 
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sound  about  the  stroke  of  noon  ;  and  you  sec  a  troop  of 
citizens  in  tawdry  masquerade,  tabard  above,  beatber- 
niixture  trouser  below,  and  ihe  men  themselves  trudtrinir 
in  the  mud  among  unsympathetic  b3^-standers.  The  grooms 
of  a  well-appointed  circus  tread  the  streets  with  a  better 
presence,  and  yet  these  are  tbe  Heralds  and  Pursuivants 
of  Scotland,  who  are  about  to  proclaim  a  new  law  of  the 
United  Kingdom  before  twoscore  boys,  and  thieves,  and 
hackney-coachmen.  Meanwhile,  every  hour,  tbe  bell  of 
the  University  rings  out  over  the  bum  of  the  streets,  and 
every  hour  a  double  tide  of  students,  coming  and  going, 
fills  the  deep  archways. 

And  lastly,  one  night  in  the  spring  time — or  sa}'  one 
morning  rather,  at  tbe  peep  of  <\i\y — late  folk  may  hear 
the  voices  of  many  men  singing  a  psalm  in  unison  from  a 
church  on  one  side  of  the  old  High  Street,  and  a  little 
after  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  the  sound  of  many  men 
singing  a  psalm  in  uni^cjn  fiorn  another  church  on  llio 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  There  will  be  something  in  the 
words  about  the  dew  of  Ilermon,  and  how  goodly  i(  is  to 
see  bretlireii  dwelling  together  in  unity.  And  tbe  late 
folk  will  tell  themselves  that  all  this  singing  denotes  the 
conclusion  of  two  yearly  ecclesiastical  i)arliatnents, — the 
parliaments  of  churches  which  are  brothers  in  m.iny  ad- 
mirable virtues,  but  not  specially  like  brothers  in  ibis  par- 
ticular of  a  tolerant  and  peaceful  life. 

Again,  meditative  jicople  will  (iiid  a  charm  in  a  certain 
consonancy  between  the  aspect  dC  tin-  cily  and  its  odd  Mn<l 
stirring  history.  Few  places,  if  any,  od'ir  a  niorti  barbaric 
display  of  contrasts  to  the  eye.  In  the  very  midst  stands 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  crags  in  nature, — a  Bass  Kock 
upon  dry  land,  roote<l  in  a  garden,  shalccn  by  passing  trains, 
carrying  a  crown  of  battlements  and  turrets,  and  dfscrib- 
ing  its  warlike    shadow  over    the   liveliest   and    briglitest 
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thoroughfiiro  of  the  new  town.  From  their  smoky  bee- 
hives, ten  stories  high,  the  unwaslied  look  down  upon  the 
open  squares  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy;  and  gay  people 
sunning  themselves  along  Prince's  Street,  with  its  mile  of 
commercial  palaces  all  beflagged  upon  some  great  occasion, 
sec,  across  a  gardened  valley  set  with  statues,  where  the 
washings  of  the  old  town  flutter  in  the  breeze  at  its  high 
windows. 

And  then,  upon  all  sides,  what  a  clashing  of  architecture ! 
In  this  one  valley,  where  the  life  of  the  town  goes  most 
busily  forward,  there  may  be  seen,  shown  one  above  and 
behind  another  by  the  accidents  of  the  ground,  buildings 
in  almost  cverj^  style  upon  the  globe.  Egyptian  and  Greek 
temples,  Venetian  palaces  and  Gothic  spires,  are  huddled 
one  over  another  in  most  admired  disorder,  while,  above 
all,  the  brute  mass  of  the  Castle  and  the  summit  of  Arthur's 
Seat  look  down  upon  these  imitations  with  a  becoming  dig- 
nity, as  the  works  of  Nature  may  look  down  upon  the 
monuments  of  Art. 

But  Nature  is  a  more  indiscriminate  patroness  than  we 
imagine,  and  in  no  way  frightened  of  a  strong  effect.  The 
birds  roost  as  willingly  among  the  Corinthian  capitals  as 
in  the  crannies  of  the  crag;  the  same  atmosphere  and  day- 
light clothe  the  eternal  rock  and  yesterday's  imitation 
])ortico;  and  as  the  soft  northern  sunshine  throws  out 
everything  into  a  glorified  distinctness, — or  easterly  mists, 
coming  up  with  the  blue  evening,  fuse  all  these  incongruous 
features  into  one,  and  the  lamps  begin  to  glitter  along  the 
street,  and  faint  lights  to  burn  in  the  high  windows  across 
the  valley, — the  feeling  grows  upon  you  that  this  also  is  a 
piece  of  nature  in  the  most  intimate  sense ;  that  this  pro- 
fusion of  eccentricities,  this  dream  in  masonry  and  living 
rock,  is  not  a  drop-scene  in  a  theatre,  but  a  cit}''  in  the 
world  of  every-day  reality,  connected  by  railway  and  tele- 
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graph- wire  with  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  inhabited 
by  citizens  of  the  tamiliar  typo,  who  keep  lodgers,  and 
attend  church,  and  have  sold  their  immortal  portion  to 
a  daily  paper.  By  all  the  canons  of  romance,  the  place 
demands  to  be  half  deserted  and  leaning  towards  decay ; 
birds  we  might  admit  in  profusion,  the  play  of  the  sun  and 
winds,  and  a  few  gypsies  encamped  in  the  chief  thorough- 
fare; but  these  citizens,  with  their  cabs  and  tramways, 
their  trains  and  posters,  are  altogether  out  of  key.  Char- 
tered tourists,  they  make  free  with  historical  localities, 
and  roar  their  young  among  the  most  picturesque  sites 
with  a  gi'and  human  indifference.  To  see  them  thronging 
by,  in  their  neat  clothes  and  conscious  moral  rectitude,  and 
with  a  little  air  of  possession  that  verges  on  the  absurd,  is 
not  the  least  striking  feature  of  the  place. 

And  the  story  of  the  town  is  as  eccentric  as  its  appear- 
ance. For  centuries  it  was  a  capital  thatched  with  heather, 
and  more  than  once,  in  the  evil  days  of  J^^iiglisli  invasion, 
it  has  gone  up  in  flame  to  heaven,  a  beacon  to  ships  at  sea. 
It  was  the  jousting-ground  of  jealous  nobles,  not  only  on 
(Jreenside  or  by  the  Uing's  stables,  where  set  tournaments 
Were  fought  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  royal  presence,  but  in  every  alley  where 
there  was  i-oom  to  cross  swords,  and  in  the  main  street, 
where  populai-  tniiinlt  under  the  HUu;  HIaiilcet  alternated 
with  the  brawls  of  outlandish  clansmen  ami  retainers. 

J)own  in  the  palacu  .lolin  Knox  reproved  his  (purn  in  the 
accents  of  modern  democracy.  In  the  t(jwn,  in  one  of  those 
little  shops  plastered  like  ho  many  swallows'  nests  among 
the  buttresses  of  the  old  Cathedral,  that  familiar  aulocrat, 
Jamos  YI.,  would  gladly  share  a  bottle  of  wine  with  (ieorgo 
Ileriot  t'ho  goldsmith.  Upon  the  I'entland  Hills,  that  ho 
quietly  look  down  on  the  T'astlo  with  the  city  lying  in 
waves  around  it,  those  mad  ;uid  di-tnal  liiiiatics,  the  Sweet 
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Singers,  haggard  from  long  exposure  on  the  moors,  sut  day 
and  night  with  tearful  psalms  to  see  Edinburgh  consumed 
with  tire  from  heaven,  like  another  Sodom  or  Gomorrah. 
There,  in  the  Grass-market,  stiff-necked,  covenanting  heroes 
offered  up  the  often  unnecessary,  but  not  less  honorable, 
sacrifice  of  their  lives,  and  bade  eloquent  farewell  to  sun, 
moon,  and  stai's,  and  earthly  friendships,  or  died  silent  to 
the  roll  of  drums.  Down  by  yon  outlet  rode  Grahame  of 
Claverhouse  and  his  thirty  dragoons,  with  the  town  beat- 
ing to  arms  behind  their  horses'  tails, — a  sorry  handful  thus 
riding  for  their  lives,  but  with  a  man  at  the  head  who  was 
to  return  in  a  different  temper,  make  a  dash  that  staggered 
Scotland  to  the  heart,  and  die  happily  in  the  thick  of 
fight.  There  Aikenhead  was  hanged  for  a  piece  of  boyish 
incredulity;  there  a  few  years  afterwards,  David  Hume 
ruined  Philosophy  and  Faith,  an  undisturbed  and  well- 
reputed  citizen;  and  thither,  in  yet  a  few  years  more, 
Burns  came  from  the  plough-tail,  as  to  an  academy  of  gilt 
unbelief  and  artificial  letters.  .  .  . 

The  Old  Town  occupies  a  sloping  ridge  or  tail  of  diluvial 
matter,  protected,  in  some  subsidence  of  the  waters,  by  the 
Castle  cliffs  which  fortify  it  to  the  west.  On  the  one  side 
of  it  and  the  other  the  new  towns  of  the  south  and  of  the 
north  occupy  their  lower,  broader,  and  more  gentle  hill- 
tops. Thus,  the  quarter  of  the  Castle  overtops  the  whole 
city  and  keeps  an  open  view  to  sea  and  land.  It  dominates 
for  miles  on  every  side ;  and  people  on  the  decks  of  ships, 
or  ploughing  in  quiet  country  ])laces  over  in  Fife,  can  see 
the  banner  on  the  Castle  battlements,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  old  town  blowing  abroad  over  the  subjacent  country. 
A  city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill.  Tt  was,  I  suppose,  from  this 
distant  aspect  that  she  got  her  nickname  of  Auld  Reekie. 
Perhaps  it  was  given  her  by  people  who  had  never  crossed 
her  doors:  day  after  day,  from  their  various  rustic  Pisgahs, 
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they  had  seen  the  pile  of  building  on  the  hill-top,  and  the 
long  plume  of  smoke  over  the  plain  ;  so  it  appeared  to 
them ;  so  it  had  appeared  to  their  fathers  tilling  the  same 
field;  and  as  tliat  was  all  they  knew  of  the  place,  it  could 
be  all  expressed  in  these  two  words. 

Jndeed,  even  on  a  nearer  view,  the  Old  Town  is  properly 
smoked  ;  and  though  it  is  well  washed  with  rain  all  the 
year  round,  it  has  a  grim  and  sooty  aspect  among  its 
younger  suburbs.  It  grew,  under  the  law  that  regulates 
the  growth  of  walled  cities  in  precarious  situations,  not  m 
extent,  but  in  height  and  density.  Public  buildings  were 
forced,  wherever  there  was  room  for  them,  into  the  midst 
of  thoroughfares ;  thoroughfares  were  diminished  into 
lanes;  houses  sprang  up  story  after  story,  neighbor 
mounting  upon  neighbor's  shoulder,  as  in  some  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,  until  the  population  slept  fourteen  or  tiftcen 
feet  deep  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  tallest  of  these  lands,  as  they  are  locally  termed, 
have  long  since  been  burnt  out;  but  to  this  day  it  is  not 
unconmion  to  see  eight  or  ten  windows  at  a  flight;  anil  the 
cliff  of  buildinir  which  han<;s  imminent  over  Waverley 
Bridge  would  still  put  many  natural  precipices  to  shame. 
The  cellars  are  already  high  above  the  gazer's  head, 
planted  on  the  steep  hillside;  as  for  the  garret,  .ill  ilio 
furniture  may  be  in  the  pawn-shop,  but  it.  CDmiiiiinils  a 
famous  prosjiect  to  the  Iliglilaiid  hills.  The  jjoor  man 
may  roost  up  there  in  the  centre  of  Edinburgh,  and  yet 
have  a  peep  of  the  gi'eeii  country  from  his  window;  he 
shall  see  the  quarters  of  the  well-to-do  fathoms  underneath, 
with  their  broad  squares  and  gardetis ;  he  shall  have  noth- 
ing overhead  but  a  few  si>ires,  the  stone  to)»-gaIlants  of  the 
city;  and  perhaps  the  wind  may  I'eaeh  him  willi  a  iMi>tic 
purencss,  nnd  bring  a  sniaelc  of  the  sen,  or  ol'  llowering 
lilacs  in  the  spring.  .  .  . 

10 
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One  night  I  went  along  the  Covvgate  after  every  one  was 
a-bed  but  the  policeman,  and  stopped  by  hazard  before  a 
tall  land.  The  moon  touched  upon  its  chimneys,  and  shone 
blankly  on  the  upper  windows ;  there  was  no  light  any- 
where in  the  great  bulk  of  the  building;  but  as  I  stood 
there  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  hear  quite  a  body  of 
quiet  sounds  from  the  interior;  doubtless  there  were  many 
clocks  ticking,  and  people  snoring  on  their  backs.  And 
thus,  as  I  fiincied,  the  dense  life  within  made  itself  faintly 
audible  in  my  ears,  family  after  family  contributing  its 
quota  to  the  general  hum,  and  the  whole  pile  beating  in 
tune  to  its  time-pieces,  like  a  great  disordered  heart.  Per- 
haps it  was  little  more  than  a  fancy  altogether,  but  it  was 
strangely  impressive  at  the  time,  and  gave  me  an  imagina- 
tive measure  of  the  disproportion  between  the  quantity  of 
living  flesh  and  the  trifling  walls  that  sejjarated  and  con- 
tained it. 

There  was  nothing  fanciful,  at  least,  but  every  circum- 
stance of  terror  and  reality,  in  the  fall  of  the  land  in  High 
Street.  The  building  had  grown  rotten  to  the  core;  the 
entry  underneath  had  suddenly  closed  up,  so  that  the  scav- 
enger's barrow  could  not  pass ;  cracks  and  reverberations 
sounded  through  the  house  at  night ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  huge  old  human  bee-hive  discussed  their  peril  when 
they  encountered  on  the  stair;  some  had  even  left  their 
dwellings  in  a  panic  of  fear,  and  returned  to  them  again 
in  a  fit  of  economy  or  self-respect;  when,  in  the  black 
hours  of  a  Sunday  moi-ning,  the  whole  structure  ran  to- 
gether with  a  hideous  uproar  and  tumbled  story  upon 
story  to  the  ground.  The  physical  shock  was  felt  far  and 
near,  and  the  moral  shock  travelled  with  the  morning 
milkmaid  into  all  the  suburbs. 

The  chui'ch-bells  never  sounded  more  dismally  over 
Edinburgh  than  that  gray  forenoon.     Death  had  made  a 
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bravo  harvest,  and,  like  Samson,  by  pulling  down  one  roof 
destroyed  many  a  home.  None  who  saw  it  can  have  for- 
gotten the  aspect  of  the  gable :  here  it  was  plastered,  there 
papered,  according  to  the  rooms ;  here  the  kettle  siill  stood 
on  the  hub,  high  overhead ;  and  there  a  cheap  picture  of 
the  Queen  wa?  pasted  over  the  chimney.  So,  by  this  dis- 
aster, you  had  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  thirty  families,  all 
suddenly  cut  off  fi-om  the  revolving  j'cars.  The  land  had 
fallen ;  and  with  the  land  how  much !  Far  in  the  country, 
people  saw  a  gap  in  the  city  ranks,  and  the  sun  looked 
through  between  the  chimneys  in  an  unwonted  place. 
And  all  over  the  world,  in  London,  in  Canada,  in  Xew 
Zealand,  fancy  what  a  multitude  of  people  could  exclaim 
with  truth,  "The  house  that  I  was  born  in  fell  last  night!" 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  ROB  ROY. 

NATHANIEL    P.  WILLIS. 

[From  Willis's  "  Fiimous  Porsong  and  Places"  wc  select  an  inter- 
esting description  of  sonic  .Scottish  scenes  which  the  works  (»1"  Scott 
have  Hindered  famous,  including  the  home  of  Kob  Hoy  and  the  lakes 
fjomond  and  Katrine,  the  latter  the  scene  of  the  "  Ludy  of  the  Lake." 
i'as-iing  many  famous  places  on  his  way  north,  the  traveller  at  length 
nwhed  the  "far-famed  and  much-bousted  valley  of  (Jlencoe,"  which 
ho  describes  in  the  chapter  following.] 

We  passed  Ihc  head  of  the  valley  near  Tymlruin,  where 
.Mcl)ong;il  of  liorn  defeated  the  Brucc^,  and  were  halfway 
up  the  wiirj  pass  that  makes  its  Boulhern  outlet,  when  our 
]liglilainl  (iiivcr,  with  u  shout,  of  delight,  pointed  out  to 
us  a  red  deer,  standing  on  the  very  sutninit  of  the  highcHt 
mountain  above  us.     Ii  was  an   incredible  di.stance  to  sco 
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any  living  tiling,  but  he  stood  clear  against  the  slcy,  in  a 
relief  as  strong  as  if  he  had  been  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
Avith  his  head  up,  and  his  chest  towards  us,  seemed  the  true 
monarch  of  the  wild. 

At  Invarenden,  Donald  McPhee  begged  for  the  discharge 
of  himself  and  his  horse  and  cart  from  our  service.  He 
had  come  with  us  eighty  miles,  and  was  afraid  to  venture 
liirther  on  his  travels,  having  never  before  been  twenty 
miles  from  the  Highland  village  where  he  lived.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  curiosity  with  which  he  looked  about 
him,  and  the  caution  with  which  he  suffered  the  hostler 
at  the  inn  to  take  the  black  mare  out  of  his  sight.  The 
res^jonsibility  of  the  horse  and  cart  weighed  heavily  on 
his  mind,  and  he  expressed  his  hope  to  "get  her  back  safe," 
with  an  apprehensive  resolution  that  would  have  become  a 
knight-errant  guiding  himself  for  his  most  perilous  en- 
counter. Poor  Donald!  how  little  he  knew  how  wide  is 
the  world,  and  how  very  like  one  part  of  it  is  to  another  I 

Our  host  of  Invarenden  supplied  us  with  another  cart  to 
take  us  down  to  Tarbot,  and  having  dined  with  a  water- 
fall looking  in  at  each  of  our  two  opposite  windows  (the 
inn  stands  in  a  valley  between  two  mountains),  we  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  boy,  and  jolted  off  for 
the  head  of  Loch  Lomond. 

I  have  never  happened  to  see  a  traveller  who  had  seen 
Loch  Lomond  in  perfectly  good  weather.  My  companion 
had  been  there  every  summer  for  several  years,  and  be- 
lieves it  always  rained  under  Ben  Lomond.  As  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  lake,  however,  the  water  looked  like  one 
sheet  of  gold  leaf,  trembling,  as  if  by  the  motion  of  fish 
below,  but  unrullled  by  wind;  and  if  paradise  were  made 
so  fair,  and  had  such  waters  in  its  midst,  I  could  bet- 
ter conceive  than  before  the  unhappiness  of  Adam  when 
driven  forth.     The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  the  road  de- 
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Bcended  immediately  to  the  shore,  and  kept  along  under 
precipitous  rocks,  and  slopes  of  alternate  cultivation  and 
heather,  tc  the  place  of  our  destination.  And  a  lovely 
place  it  is!  Send  me  to  Tarbot  when  I  would  retreat  from 
the  world.  It  is  an  inn  burled  in  a  grove  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  and  set  in  a  bend  of  the  lake-shore,  like  a  diamond 
upon  an  '•  orbed  brow  ;"  and  the  light  in  its  kitchen,  as  we 
approached  in  the  twilight,  was  as  interesting  as  a  ray  of 
the  "  first  water"  from  the  same.  We  had  now  reached 
the  route  of  the  cockney  tourists,  and  while  we  perceived 
it  agreeably  in  the  excellence  of  the  hotel,  we  perceived  it 
disagreeably  in  the  price  of  the  wines,  and  the  presence  of 
what  mj  friend  called  "unmitigated  vulgarisms"  in  the 
coffee-room.  That  is  the  worst  of  England.  The  ])euple 
are  vulgar,  but  not  vulgar  enough.  One  dances  with  the 
lazzaroni  at  Naples,  when  he  would  scarce  think  of  hand- 
ing tht  newspaper  to  the  "person"  on  a  tour  at  Tarbot. 
Conaescension  is  the  only  agreeable  virtue,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind. 

Well — it  was  moonlight  The  wind  was  south  and  affec- 
tionate, and  the  road  in  front  of  the  hotel  "Ik'ck'd  with 
silver,'  and  my  frienfl's  wife,  and  the  corresponding  olject 
of  interest  to  myself,  being  on  the  other  side  ol'  l^an  Lo- 
mond and  the  Tweed,  we  had  nothing  for  it  after  8Up])er 
but  to  walk  up  and  down  with  one  another,  and  talk  of  the 
past.  In  the  course  of  our  ramble  we  walked  Ihrongh  an 
open  gate,  and,  ascending  a  gravel  walk,  found  a  beaut il'iil 
cottage,  built  between  two  mountain  streams,  and  orna- 
mented with  every  device  of  taste  and  contrivance.  The 
mild  pure  torrents  were  led  over  falls  and  brought  to  the 
thre-*hold  of  bowers,  aiifl  seats,  and  bridges,  and  winding 
paths  were  distributed  nj)  the  steep  channels  in  a  way 
that  might  maki;  it  a  haunt  for  Tilania.  It  is  the  prop 
ertj,  we  found  afterwards,  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  a 
II.— A  10* 
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great  summer  retreat  of  the  celebrated  Jeffrey,  his  friend. 
It  was  one  more  place  to  which  my  heart  clung  in  parting. 

Loch  Lomond  sat  still  for  its  picture  in  the  morning,  and 
after  an  early  breakfast  we  took  a  row-boat,  with  a  couple 
of  Highlanders,  for  Inversnade,  and  pulled  across  the  lake 
with  a  kind  of  drowsy  delightfulness  in  the  scene  and  air 
which  I  had  never  before  found  out  of  Italy.  We  overshot 
our  destination  a  little  to  look  into  Rob  Roy's  cave,  a  dark 
den  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  has  the  look  of  his  voca- 
tion ;  and  then  pulling  back  along  the  shore,  we  were 
landed,  in  the  spray  of  a  waterfall,  at  a  cottage  occupied 
by  the  boatmen  of  this  Highland  ferry.  From  this  point 
across  to  Loch  Katrine  is  some  five  miles,  and  the  scene 
of  Scott's  novel  of  Rob  Roy.  It  has  been  "  done"  so  often 
by  tourists  that  I  leave  all  particular  description  of  the 
localities  and  the  scenery  to  the  well-hammered  remem- 
brance of  readers  of  magazines,  and  confine  myself  to  my 
own  private  adventures. 

The  distance  between  the  lakes  is  usually  performed  by 
ladies  on  donkeys,  and  by  gentlemen  on  foot,  but  being 
myself  rather  tender-toed  with  the  gout,  my  companion 
started  off  alone,  and  I  lay  down  on  the  grass  at  Inver- 
snade to  wait  the  return  of  the  long  eared  troop,  who 
were  gone  across  Avith  an  earlier  party.  The  waterfall 
and  the  cottage  just  above  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a  sharp 
hill  behind,  closely  wooded  with  beech  and  fir,  and,  on  a 
greensward  platform  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  two  high- 
land lassies,  and  a  laddie,  treading  down  a  stack  of  new 
haj',  were  not  bad  circumstances  in  which  to  be  left  alone 
with  the  witcheries  of  the  great  enchanter. 

I  must  narrate  here  an  adventure  in  which  my  own  part 
was  rather  a  discomfiture,  but  which  will  show  somewhat 
the  manners  of  the  people.  My  companion  had  been  gone 
half  an  hour,  and  I  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  listen- 
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ing  to  the  waterfall  and  looking  off  on  the  lake,  and  watch- 
ing by  tits  the  lads  and  lassies  I  have  spoken  of,  who  were 
building  a  haystack  between  them,  and  chattering  away 
most  unceasingly  in  Gaelic.  The  eldest  of  the  girls  was  a 
tall,  ill-favored  damsel,  merry  as  an  Oread,  but  as  ugly 
as  Donald  Bean ;  and  after  a  while  I  began  to  suspect,  by 
the  looks  of  the  boy  below,  that  I  had  furnished  her  with 
a  new  theme.  She  addressed  some  remark  to  me  presently, 
and  a  skirmish  of  banter  ensued,  which  ended  in  a  chal- 
lenge to  me  to  climb  upon  the  stack.  It  was  about  ten  feet 
iiigh,  and  shelving  outward  from  the  bottom,  and  my 
Armida  had  drawn  up  the  ladder.  The  stack  was  built, 
however,  under  a  high  tree,  and  I  was  soon  up  the  trunk, 
and,  swinging  off  from  a  low  branch,  dropped  in  the  middle 
of  the  stack. 

In  the  same  instant  I  was  raised  in  a  grasp  to  which  I 
could  offer  no  resistance,  and,  with  a  fling  to  which  I  should 
have  believed  the  strength  of  few  men  equal,  thrown  clear 
of  the  stack  to  the  ground.  I  alighted  on  my  back,  with  a 
fall  of  perhaps  twelve  feet,  and  felt  seriously  hurt.  The 
next  moment,  however,  my  gentle  friend  had  me  in  her 
arms  (I  am  six  feet  high  in  my  stockings),  and  I  was  car- 
ried into  the  cottage,  and  laid  on  a  flock  bed,  before  I 
could  well  decide  whetber  my  back  was  broken  or  no. 
Whiskey  was  a])plicd  externally  and  internally,  and  the 
old  crone,  who  was  the  only  iidiabitant  of  the  hovel,  com- 
nioiiced  a  lecture  in  Gaelic,  as  I  stood  once  more  sound 
upon  my  legs,  which  seemed  to  take  effect  njion  the  peni- 
tent, though  her  victim  was  no  wiser  tor  it.  J  took  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  frame  which  bail  jiroved  itself  of 
8uch  vigorous  power,  but,  excerpt  arms  of  extraordinary 
length,  she  was  like  any  other  ei|ually  nu-^ly,  middle  sized 
woman.  In  the  remaitnng  half-hour  bciore  the  donkeys 
arrived  wo  became  the  best  of  friends,  an<l  she  sot  mo  off 
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for  Loch  Katrine  with  a  caution  to  the  as8-dri%'er  to  take 
care  of  nie,  which  that  BaiKiy-haired  Highlander  took  as 
an  excellent  joke,  and  no  wonder! 

The  long  mountain  glen  between  those  two  lakes  was 
the  home  of  Rob  Roy,  and  the  Highlanders  point  out 
various  localities,  all  commemorated  in  Scott's  incompara- 
ble story.  The  house  where  Helen  McGregor  was  born  lies 
a  stone's  throw  off  the  road  to  the  left,  and  Rob  Roy's 
gun  is  shown  by  an  old  woman  who  lives  near  by.  He 
must  have  been  rich  in  arms  by  the  same  token,  for,  be- 
sides the  well-authenticated  one  at  Abbotsford,  1  have  seen 
some  dozen  guns  and  twice  as  many  daggers  and  shot- 
pouches  which  lay  claim  to  the  same  honor.  I  paid  my 
shilling  to  the  old  woman  not  the  less.  She  owed  it  to  the 
pleasure  I  had  received  from  Sir  Walter's  novel. 

The  view  of  Loch  Lomond  back  from  the  highest  point 
of  the  pass  is  incomparably  fine ;  at  least  when  1  saw  it, 
for  sunshine  and  temperature  and  the  effect  of  the  light 
vapors  on  the  hills  were  at  their  loveliest  and  most  favor- 
able. It  looks  more  like  the  haunt  of  a  robber  and  his 
caterans,  probably,  in  its  more  common  garb  of  Scotch 
mist,  but,  to  my  eye,  it  was  a  scene  of  the  most  Arcadian 
peace  and  serenity.  I  dawdled  along  the  five  miles  upon 
ray  donkey,  with  something  of  an  ache  in  my  back,  but  a 
very  healthful  and  sunny  freedom  from  pain  and  impa- 
tience at  my  heart.  And  so  did  not  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie 
make  the  same  memorable  journey. 

The  cottage  inn  at  the  head  of  Loch  Katrine  was  ten- 
anted by  a  woman,  who  might  have  been  a  horse-guardsman 
in  petticoats,  and  who  kept  her  smiles  for  other  cattle  than 
the  Sassenach.  We  bought  her  whiskey  and  milk,  praised 
her  butter,  and  were  civil  to  the  little  Highlandman  at  her 
breast;  but  neither  mother  nor  child  were  to  be  mollified. 
The  rocks  were  bare  around,  we  were  too  tired  for  a  pull 
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in  the  boat,  and  three  mortal  hours  Xay  between  us  and 
the  nearest  event  in  our  history.  1  first  penetrated,  in  tlie 
absence  of  our  Hecate,  to  the  inner  room  of  the  sheiling. 
On  the  wall  hung  a  broadsword,  two  guns,  a  trophy  or  two 
of  deer's  horns,  and  a  Sunday  suit  of  plaid,  philibeg  and 
short  red  coat,  surmounted  by  a  gallant  bonnet  and  feather. 
Four  cribs,  like  the  berths  in  a  ship,  occupied  the  farther 
side  of  the  chamber,  each  large  enough  to  contain  two 
persons;  a  snow-white  table  stood  between  the  windows; 
a  sixpenny  glass,  with  an  eagle's  feather  stuck  in  the  frame, 
hung  at  such  a  height  that,  "though  tall  of  my  hands,"  I 
could  just  see  my  nose  ;  and  just  under  the  ceiling  on  the 
left  was  a  broad  and  capacious  shelf,  on  which  reposed 
apparently  the  old  clothes  of  a  century, — a  sort  of  place 
wh»;re  the  gude-wife  would  have  hidden  Prince  Charlie,  or 
mii^ht  rummage  for  her  grandmother's  baby  linen. 

The  heavy  steps  of  the  dame  came  over  the  threshold, 
and  I  bcL^an  to  doubt  from  the  look  in  her  eyes  whether  I 
should  get  a  blow  of  her  hairy  arm  or  a  "persuader"  from 
the  butt  of  a  gun  for  my  intiusion.  ''  What  are  ye  wantin' 
here?'  she  apeered  at  me,  with  a  Ilelen-McGregor-to-Baillio- 
Nicol-.Jarvie  sort  of  an  expression. 

"I  was  looking  for  a  potato  to  roast,  my  good  woman." 

"  Is  that  a'  ?  Ye'll  find  it  ayont,  then  !"  And  pninting  to 
a  bag  in  the  corner,  she  stooil  whiles  I  sulitraftcd  ilir  largest, 
and  tlien  followed  imc  to  the  gein'i-al  kitclicii  and  ri'cciving- 
room,  where  I  buried  my  improvistn  dinner  in  the  remains 
of  a  peat  fire,  and  font^ratulatrd  myself  on  my  ready 
apology. 

What  to  do  wliilt!  the  potato  wa'^  roasljng!  My  I'lnglish 
friend  had  already  cleaned  his  gun  for  amusement,  and  1 
had  louknl  oil.  We  had  ston<'d  tlic  poii}'  till  Iir  liaij  got 
l)eyond  us  in  the  morass  fsmjili  tliauK'^  to  ns  if  tln'  d;inio 
knew  it).      We  liaiJ   irjiil   to  make  a  cliicktrii  swim  ashore 
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fi'Diu  the  boat,  we  had  fired  away  all  my  friend's  percus- 
sion-caps, and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  converse 
a  riguer.  We  lay  on  our  backs  till  the  dame  brought  us  the 
hot  potato  on  a  shovel,  with  oatcake  and  butter,  and  with 
this  Highland  dinner  the  last  hour  came  decently  to  its 
death. 

An  Englishman  with  his  wife  and  lady's  maid  came 
over  the  hills  with  a  boat's  crew,  and  a  lassie  who  was  not 
very  pretty,  but  who  lived  on  the  lake,  and  had  found  the 
means  to  get  "  Captain  Rob"  and  his  men  pretty  well  under 
her  thumb.  We  were  all  embarked,  the  lassie  in  the  stern- 
sheets  with  the  captain,  and  ourselves,  though  we  "paid 
the  scot,"  of  no  more  consideration  than  our  portman- 
teaus. I  was  amused,  lor  it  was  the  first  instance  I  had 
seen  in  any  country  (my  own  not  excepted)  of  thorough 
emancipation  from  the  distinction  of  superiors.  Luckily, 
the  girl  was  bent  on  showing  the  captain  to  advantage, 
and  by  ingenious  prompting  and  catechism  she  induced 
him  to  do  what  probably  was  his  custom  when  he  could  not 
better  amuse  himself,  point  out  the  localities  as  the  boat 
sped  on,  and  quote  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  with  an  accent 
which  made  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  have  "crammed" 
the  poem  before  hand. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  are  flat  and  uninteresting  at  the 
head,  but  towards  the  scene  of  Scott's  romance  they  rise 
into  bold  precipices,  and  gradually  become  worthy  of  their 
celebrity.  The  Trosuchs  are  a  cluster  of  small,  green 
mountains,  strewn,  or  rather  piled,  with  shrubs  and  mossy 
verdure,  and  from  a  distance  you  would  think  only  a  bird, 
or  Ranald  of  the  Mist,  could  penetrate  their  labyrinthine 
recesses.  Captain  Rob  showed  us  successively  the  Braes 
of  Balquidder,  Rob  Roy's  birth-  and  burial-place,  Benledi, 
and  the  crag  from  which  hung,  by  the  well-woven  skirts  of 
braid  cloth,  the  worthy  bailie  of  Glasgow;  and,  beneath 
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a  precipice  of  remarkable  wildness,  the  half-intoxicated 
steersman  raised  his  arm,  and  began  to  repeat,  in  the  most 
unmitigated  gutturals, — 

"  High  o'er  the  south  hung  Benvcnwc, 
Down  to  the  lakes  his  masses  threw, 
Crags,  knowls,  and  mounds  confusedly  hurl'd 
The  fragmcrtfe  of  an  earlier  vmrruld." 

I  have  underlined  it  according  to  the  captain's  judicious 
emphasis,  and  in  the  last  word  have  endeavored  to  npell 
after  his  remarkable  pronunciation.  Probably  to  a  French- 
man, however,  it  would  have  seemed  all  very  fine, — for 
Captain  Rob  (I  must  do  him  justice,  though  he  broke  the 
strap  of  my  portmanteau)  was  as  good-luoking  a  ruffian 
as  you  would  sketch  on  a  summer's  tour. 

•Some  of  the  loveliest  water  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life 
(and  I  am  rather  an  amateur  at  that  clement  to  look  at) 
lies  deep  down  at  the  bases  of  these  divine  Trosachs.  Tho 
usual  approaches  from  lake  to  mountain  (beach  or  sloping 
hhore)  are  here  dispensed  with  ;  and  straight  up  fron^  tho 
deep  water  rise  tho  green  precipices  and  bold  and  ragged 
rocks,  overshadowing  tho  glassy  mirror  below  with  tints 
like  a  cool  corner  in  a  landscape  of  Ruysdael's.  It  is  some- 
thing (indeed,  on  a  second  tlioughl,  exceedingly)  like 
Lake  George;  only  that  tho  islands  in  this  extremity  of 
Loch  Katrine  lie  closer  together,  and  permit  tlio  sun  no 
cn(rarico  except  by  a  ray  almost  jjcrpendicular.  A  jiaititcu' 
will  easily  uridcrstand  the  cflcct  ol"  l  his, — the  loss  oi'  all  that 
makex  a  surface  to  the  water,  and  the  consequent  far  dejjth 
to  tho  eyo,  as  if  the  boat  in  which  you  sliot(n-er  it  brought 
with  it  its  own  water  and  sent  its  rip])Ie  through  tho  trans- 
parent air.  I  write  currente  calamo,  and  have  no  time  to  clear 
up  my  meaning,  but  it  will  be  evident  to  all  lovers  of  nature. 

Captain   liob  i)iit  up   his  hcltii    for  a  little   fairy  green 
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i5.1and,  lying  like  a  lapful  of  green  moss  on  the  water,  and, 
rounding  a  point,  we  ran  suddenly  into  a  cove  sheltered  by 
a  tree,  and  m  a  moment  the  boat  grated  on  the  pebbles  of 
a  natural  beach  perhaps  ten  feet  in  length.  A  flight  of 
winding  steps,  made  roughly  of  roots  and  stones,  ascended 
from  the  water's  edge. 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies !"  said  the  captain,  with  a  hiccup, 
"this  is  Ellen's  Isle.  This  is  the  gnarled  oak"  (catching  at 
a  branch  of  a  tree  as  the  boat  swung  astern),  "  and — you'll 
please  to  go  up  them  steps,  an'  I'll  tell  you  the  rest  in 
Ellen's  bower." 

The  Highland  lassie  sprang  on  shore,  and  we  followed 
up  the  steep  ascent,  arriving  breathless  at  last  at  the  door 
of  a  fanciful  bower,  built  by  Lord  Willougliby  d'Eresby, 
the  owner  of  the  island,  exactly  after  the  description  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  chairs  were  made  of  crooked 
branches  of  trees  and  covered  with  deer-skins,  the  tables 
were  laden  with  armor  and  every  variety  of  weapon,  and 
the  rough  beams  of  the  building  were  hung  with  antlers 
and  (>ther  spoils  of  the  chase. 

"Here's  Avhere  she  lived!"  said  the  captain,  with  the 
gravity  of  a  cicerone  at  the  Forum,  "and  noo,  if  ye'll 
come  out,  I'll  show  you  the  echo  I" 

We  followed  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  and  the 
nighlandman  gave  a  scream  that  showed  considerable 
practice,  but  I  thought  he  would  have  burst  his  throat  in 
the  effort.  The  awful  echo  went  round,  "as  mentioned  in 
the  bill  of  performance,"  every  separate  mountain  scream- 
ing back  the  discord  till  you  would  have  thought  the  Tro- 
sachs  a  crew  of  mocking  giants.  It  was  a  wonderful  echo, 
but,  like  most  wonders,  I  could  have  been  content  to  have 
had  less  for  my  money. 

There  was  a  "small  silver  beach"  on  the  mainland  oppo- 
site, and  above  it  a  high  mass  of  mountain. 
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"There,"  said  the  captain,  "gentlemen  and  ladies,  la 
where  Fitz-Jamcs  blew'd  his  bugle,  and  waited  for  the  '  light 
shallop'  of  Ellen  Douglas;  and  here,  Avhere  you  landed  and 
came  up  the7n  steps,  is  where  she  brought  him  to  the  bower, 
and  the  very  tree's  still  there, — as  you  see'd  me  tak'  hold 
of  it, — and  over  the  hill,  yonder,  is  where  the  gallant  gray 
giv'  out,  and  breathed  his  last,  and  (will  you  turn  round,  if 
you  please,  them  that  likes?)  yonder's  where  Fitz-James 
met  lied  Murdoch  that  killed  Blanche  of  Devon,  and  right 
across  this  water  swu7n  young  Greme  that  disdained  the 
regular  boat,  and  I  s'pose  on  that  lower  step  set  the  old 
Harper  and  Ellen  many  a  time  a-watching  for  Douglas, — 
and  now,  if  you'd  like  to  hear  the  echo  once  more " 

"Heaven  forbid!"  was  the  universal  cry;  and,  in  fear 
of  our  ears,  we  put  the  bower  between  us  and  Captain  Hob's 
lungs,  and  followed  the  Highland  girl  back  to  the  boat. 

From  Ellen's  Isle  to  the  head  of  the  small  creek,  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the 
scenery  has  the  same  air  of  lavish  and  graceful  vegetation, 
and  the  same  features  of  mingled  boldness  and  beauty.  Jt 
is  a  spot  altogether  that  one  is  sure  to  live  much  in  with 
memory.     1  see  it  as  clearly  now  as  then. 

The  whiskey  had  circulated  pretty  fi'ecly  aniong  iho 
crow,  and  all  were  more  or  less  intoxicated,  ('aj)tain 
Il<^)b's  first  feat  on  fiis  legs  was  to  drop  my  iViend's  gun- 
casr  and  br(;;ilv  it  to  jtioccs,  for  which  he  instantly  got  a 
<Mif!"  between  the  eyes  from  the  boxing  dandy  that  \V(»m1<1 
have  done  the  business  for  a  softer  ln'ad.  'Ph<>  Scot  was  a 
puworlul  fi;llow.  and  1  anticipafi-d  a  row;  bwl  llio  tn-nion- 
•  ioiis  power  of  the  blow  and  the  skill  willi  which  it  was 
j)lanted  quite  subdued  him.  Ho  rf)so  from  liic  grass  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  but  <|iiiilly  shoid(lcri'<|  the  portmanteau 
with  whiili  he  had  fallen,  and  trudge<l  on  with  sobered 
stops  to  the  inn. 

r  11 
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Wo  took  a  post-chaiso  immediately  for  Callender,  and  it 
was  not  till  wo  were  five  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  lake 
that  I  lost  my  apprehensions  of  an  apparition  of  the  High- 
lander from  the  darkening  woods.  We  arrived  at  Callender 
at  nine,  and  the  next  morning  at  sunrise  were  on  our  way 
to  breakfast  at  Stirling. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  STAFFA  AND  FINGAL'S  CAVE. 

BERIAH  BOTFIELD. 

[The  islands  adjoining  the  Scottish  Highlands  have  much  in  them 
to  interest  the  traveller,  both  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
and  the  aspects  of  nature.  As  respects  natural  phenomena,  the  scenery 
of  the  island  of  StafFa  and  Fingal's  Cave  is  of  especial  interest,  the 
development  of  columnar  basalt  rocks  here  being  unequalled  in 
extent  and  perfection.  From  Botfield's  "Journal  of  a  Tour  through 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  during  the  Summer  of  1829"  we  select  the 
following  description  of  Stafla  and  the  adjacent  coast  and  islands.] 

The  full  moon  shono  in  cloudless  splendor  upon  the 
tranquil  waters  of  the  bay  and  the  dark  shore  of  Morven. 
Lights  were  occasionally  seen  to  gleam  from  the  motion- 
less vessels,  and,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  distant 
waterfalls  were  heard  to  pour  amidst  tho  woody  recesses 
of  Drumfin,  tho  romantic  residence  of  McLean,  the  laird 
of  Coll,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  bay.  Beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  across  tho  Sound  of  Mull,  appeared 
the  rugged  coast  and  Avild  hills  of  Morven,  so  celebrated  in 
the  heroic  strains  of  Ossian,  upon  which,  whatever  may  bo 
the  opinion  of  the  spectator  as  to  tho  authenticity  of  these 
celebrated  poems,  it  is  impossible  to  look,  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  without  the  deepest  emotion.  Indeed,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  Dr.  Clarke,  who  ever  regarded  them  as  an  in- 
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genious  fiction,  blended  with  a  very  scanty  portion  of 
traditional  information,  confessed  that  he  could  not,  never- 
theless, avoid  feeling  some  degree  of  local  enthusiasm  as 
he  passed  the  shores  upon  which  so  vast  a  superstructure 
of  amazing  but  visionary  fable  had  been  erected.  .  .  . 

At  daybreak  we  were  summoned  on  board  the  steam- 
boat, whence  we  enjoyed  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  woods 
and  waterfalls  surrounding  the  handsome  modern  mansion 
of  Drumfin,  the  residence  of  McLean,  "the  chief  of  the 
sandy  Coll,"  situated  under  a  range  of  woody  cliffs,  upon 
the  margin  of  a  lovely  lake,  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Tobermory.  Upon  emerging  from  this  harbor,  the 
opening  of  Loch  Sunart,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  deeply 
indents  the  rugged  coast  of  Morven,  and  sej)arates  it  from 
the  still  more  wild  and  rugged  district  of  Ardiiamurchan, 
appeared  on  our  right.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  wild  mountain-shore  of  Ardnamurchan,  imme- 
diately upon  the  edge  of  the  sea,  the  castle  of  Mingarry 
appeared,  "sternly  placed,"  being  surrounded  by  a  polygo- 
nal wall,  whose  edges  coincide  with  those  of  the  ledge  of 
rocks  on  which  it  stands;  and  though  it  can  no  longer  bo 
said  "to  ovt-rawe  the  woodland  and  the  waste,"  yet  it  is  an 
object  of  striking  interest  both  Iroin  its  situation  and  an- 
cient history.  The  cliffs  which  Ijind  this  i-iide  shore  scarcely 
rise  beyond  sixty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  lu'ight.  but  ai-c  of 
a  peculiarly  savage  character,  wliich,  cunihliicd  wiih  the 
prevailing  swell  of  the  mighty  Western  Ocean,  renders 
any  attempt  at  landing  bolh  ililTlcuIt  and  dangerous. 

[As  they  proceeded,  a  long  chain  of  islands  was  passetl,  while  on  (lie 
coast  at  length  appt-nrcd  Cailloadi  llc«d,  so  cnllfd  from  the  extremely 
close  ri'seTiihiiiiicc  of  u  portion  of  the  roek  tf)  the  liuinun  heiul.  Thenco 
they  gained  a  niagnifireiit  view  of  the  e<»ast  of  Camia,  and  saw,  bemiti- 
ful  in  the  distance,  the  dark-liiiie  mountains  of  the  island  of  Skyo, 
while  other  islands  gemmed  the  waters  nearer  at  hand.] 
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Upon  this  beautiful  view  of  these  islands  we  longed  for 
winged  feet  to  leap  from  isle  to  isle  ;  and  though  the  number 
of  the  Western  Islands  exceeds  two  hundred,  our  flight  of 
fancy  would  not 

"  pause  till  perched  on  Kilda's  steep, 
The  last  fair  daughter  of  the  Western  deep." 

On  emerging  from  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  passing  the 
stormy  cape  of  Cailleach  Head,  we  observed  the  bold  rocks 
of  the  western  coast  of  Mull,  veined  Avith  trap,  and  fre- 
quented by  flocks  of  sea  fowl.  As  we  proceeded  down  the 
strait,  between  the  islands  of  Coll  and  of  Mull,  the  little 
archipelago  of  the  Treshanish  Islands  came  in  sight.  As 
we  drew  near  these  singular  islands,  consisting  of  Fladda, 
Linga,  Bach,  and  the  two  Cairnburgs,  we  gradually  dis- 
cerned their  columnar  structure,  which,  though  not  so 
decided  as  that  of  Staffa,  yet  appeared  sufficiently  evident 
to  warrant  the  supposition  that  these  are  similar  rocks  of 
basalt  emerging  from  the  deep,  and  just  sufficiently  clothed 
with  verdure  to  merit  the  appellation  of  islands.  Upon 
the  larger  of  the  Cairnburgs  we  saw,  upon  our  right,  as 
we  approached  its  shore,  a  ruined  fortalice,  used  as  a  place 
of  refuge  by  the  warlike  and  turbulent  McLeans  of  Duart. 
This  was  a  place  of  strength  in  the  Norwegian  times,  but 
is  now  only  tenanted  by  a  few  wandering  sheep,  as  are 
also  Fladda  and  Bach,  which  last,  from  its  singularly  oval 
shape,  has  obtained  from  mariners  the  name  of  the  Dutch- 
man's Cap. 

This  little  chain  of  islets,  with  their  treble  summits  and 
varied  forms,  appeared  under  a  thousand  different  aspects 
as  we  advanced  between  them  and  the  coast  of  Mull.  En- 
gaged as  our  attention  had  been  by  these  interesting  ob- 
jects, it  was  efTectually  diverted  when  we  beheld,  for  the 
first  time,  the  celebrated  island  of  Staffa,  so  justly  esteemed 
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one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  the  world  can  boast, 
and  well  worth  all  the  perils  of  the  voyage ;  since  no  de- 
scription, however  eloquent,  no  picture,  however  vivid,  can 
portray  this  admirable  demonstration  of  nature's  power  as 
it  is  seen  and  felt  by  the  beholder. 

Bej^ond  Staffa  we  discerned,  as  yet  indistinctly,  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral  upon  the  Isle  of  lona;  and,  more  distantly 
to  the  extreme  west,  the  island  of  Tiree ;  while  close  upon 
our  left  appeared  the  range  of  rocky  precipices  which  ren- 
der the  coast  of  Mull  so  interesting.  ...  In  the  distance 
rose  proudly  to  heaven  the  lofty  summit  of  Jkn  More,  and 
the  lesser  mountain  of  Mamclacliaig,  in  Mull. 

Little  islets,  some  of  them  bearing  vestiges  of  ancient 
forts,  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  deep,  between 
Ulva  and  Staffa,  to  which  island,  as  we  approaclied,  our 
gaze  was  eagerly  directed;  and  as  we  bclield  its  unri- 
valled columnar  structure  more  distinctly,  we  were  en- 
abled to  appreciate  more  justly  the  far-famed  wonders  of 
this  precious  gem  of  the  sea.  Having  stayed  our  course 
underneath  its  most  precipitous  and  attractive  side,  I'lOMt- 
ing  the  southwest,  wo  instantly  got  into  the  boal,  and 
rowed  off  for  Fingal's  Cavo,  over  uimsuaily  qiiiesceiit 
water. 

As  the  tide  was  ebbing  fast,  we  landiMl  at  tlir  t-iil ranee 
of  the  cave  underneath  the  most  magiiilicent  arcli  it  is  pos- 
Hible  to  conceive;  the  mouth  of  the  cavo  being  seventy  feot 
high  and  about  forty-two  broad.  Wo  scramldcd  on  wilboul 
rlifficulty  along  its  eastern  side,  over  the  flat  lops  of  tiu« 
l)roktMi  yet  upright  pillars,  which  form  an  e.xcclK-nt  cause- 
way, into  the  intcrifir  of  the  cave,  and  Ihen^  contcmplali'il, 
with  infinite  awe  and  admiration,  this  nmgnificent  tcmplo 
of  the  God  of  Nature.  .  .  . 

This  celebrated  cavu  is  entirely  composed  of  basaltic 
pillars,  having  from  five  to  si.x  sides  in  general,  but  vary- 

ll» 
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iu<;  to  seven  or  eight,  the  ends  of  which  are  generally  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  accurately  corresponding  with  each 
other  at  the  roof  and  bottom  of  the  cavern,  which  has  been 
formed,  it  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
undermining  the  jointed  columns,  and  thus  producing  the 
excavation,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  breadth  to  its 
termination,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  from  its 
entrance.  This  majestic  vault  is  poetically  termed  in  Gae- 
lic, Uiamh  Binn — the  Musical  Cave — from  the  echo  of  the 
waves  within  its  mighty  recesses,  and  somewhat  unac- 
countably has  obtained  the  name  of  Fingal,  though  tradi- 
tion has  wot  connected  it  in  any  way  with  the  illustrious 
exploits  of  that  Ossianic  hero. 

As  the  tide  never  entirely  leaves  the  cave,  the  only 
floor  it  has  is  the  beautifully  translucent  green  wave  of 
the  sea,  reflecting  from  its  bosom  those  tints  which  vary 
and  harmonize  the  darker  hues  of  the  rock,  and  often 
throwing  on  the  basaltic  columns  the  flickei'ing  lights  which 
its  undulating  surface  receives  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
without. 

The  roof  of  the  cave  is  extremely  curious  and  beautiful, 
the  interstices  between  the  pillars  being  filled  up  by  sta- 
lactites of  varied  hue,  whose  beautiful  tints  have  the  fine 
eff'cct  of  greatly  enriching  this  natui-al  mosaic  work.  The 
murmur  of  the  swelling  tide,  mingling  with  the  deep-toned 
echoes  of  the  vault,  which  grandly  reverberated  to  the  re- 
peated reports  of  our  double-barrelled  pistol,  added  to  the 
stupendous  magnificence  of  the  columns,  and  the  splendid 
singularity  of  the  scene,  produced  emotions  in  the  mind 
which  defy  description,  and  which  future  impressions  will 
never  be  able  to  obliterate. 

Ecluctantly  quitting  the  Cave  of  Fingal,  we  proceeded 
in  our  boat  under  the  highest  part  of  the  magnificent  col- 
onnade of  basaltic  pillars,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one 
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hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  high-water  mark,  between 
Fingal's  Cave  and  a  square  dark  aperture  in  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  rock  called  the  Boat  Cave,  because  it  is 
accessible  by  that  mode  alone,  and  runs  in  the  rock  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  like  the  gallery  of  a  mine.  The 
columnar  structure  of  the  trap-rock  is  extremely  evident 
above  and  around  this  cave,  and  continues  equally  so  as 
fur  as  the  Cormorant's  or  McKiunon's  Cave. to  the  west, 
which  derives  its  former  name  from  the  feathered  race 
that  inhabit  it,  and  of  which  a  fine  specimen  flew  over 
our  heads  as  we  approached  the  spacious  entrance  of  the 
cave. 

This  singular  aperture  is  peculiarly  striking  from  the 
simplicity  and  regularity  of  its  form.  The  columns  are  ex- 
tremely perfect,  and  rise  immediately  from  a  black  amor- 
phous mass  of  indurated  matter,  through  which  are  dis- 
persed nodules  and  fragments  of  a  still  darker  rock,  alto- 
gether closely  resembling  the  scoriae  of  a  volcano,  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  igneous  origin  of  basaltic  rotiks.  The 
heigiit  of  this  cave  is  fifty  feet,  its  breadth  forty-eight,  ami 
its  length  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet.  The  range 
of  columns  over  its  front  is  extremely  beautiful,  being 
hrtllowed  or  bent  into  a  concave  recess,  while  the  upper 
part  presents  a  curious  and  regular  geometric  ceiling  of  a 
striking  and  unusual  appearance. 

Repassing  the  Boat  Cave  and  the  range  of  columns 
above  it,  we  landed  h)eIow  the  echoing  ai'ch  of  tiio  great 
cave,  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  natural  steps  aflbi-ded  by 
the  gigantic  causeway,  which  rises  stop  by  step  up  to  the 
base  of  the  grand  colonnade,  walked  to  the  detached  rock 
called  Buachaillo  (HouxdX"^),  or  the  Herdsman.  This  noted 
rock  rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  waves,  consisting  of 
an  agglomeration  of  columns  resting  against  each  other, 
and   meeting,  until   they  form  a  conical  body,  which  ap- 
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pears  to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  singularly  curved  horizontal 
columns  visible  only  at  low  water, — an  advantage  which 
we  fortunately  enjoyed,  and  found  several  sea  anemones  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks. 

Passing  a  rugged  point  where  the  causeway  projects 
considerably,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  Scallop  or  Ciam- 
sheii  Cave,  so  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
features  of  this  famous  island.  This  cave  is  a  lar";e  rent  or 
fissure  in  the  rock,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  thirty 
in  height,  and  eighteen  in  breadth  at  its  entrance,  where  it 
presents  on  one  side  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  curved 
and  contorted,  yet  as  usual  jiolygoiial,  columns  of  basalt, 
bent  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  ribs,  each  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long,  without  a  joint,  their  ends  standing  up  and  termi- 
nating abruptly,  not  unlike  the  inside  view  of  the  timbers 
of  a  ship.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cave  the  broken 
ends  of  the  pillars  are  so  disposed  as  to  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  surface  of  a  honej'comb.  The  lateral 
dimensions  of  this  cave  gradually  contract  until  they  ter- 
minate in  a  long,  narrow  fissure  in  the  rock.  By  the  con- 
tinued basaltic  causeway  on  the  northern  side  access  is 
obtained  to  the  table-summit  of  the  island,  upon  which 
black  cattle  find  good  pasturage,  though  a  ruined  liut  and 
an  extensive  prospect  are  all  that  can  be  expected  in  re- 
quital of  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent. 

This  celebrated  island,  it  may  be  remarked,  lies  in  the 
same  longitude  with  the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland, 

Returning  from  the  Clamshell  Cave  round  the  point  of 
the  causeway,  we  regained  the  Buachaille  rock,  under 
which,  in  the  narrow  channel  between  it  and  the  cause- 
way, just  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  swim,  we  found  our  boat, 
and  were  convej'ed  in  it  back  to  tlie  steamboat,  whence  we 
survej'ed,  with  unsated  curiosity,  the  wonderful  island  we 
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had  just  explored,  and  had  ample  opportunity  of  appreci- 
ating the  truth  of  its  Norwegian  derivation  from  staffs  a 
stave,  to  which  those  barbarians  likened  its  columns.  The 
grand  southern  facade  of  the  island  is  formed  of  three  beds 
of  trap  rock  of  unequal  thickness;  the  lowest  being  a  con- 
glomerate tufaceous  trap,  about  fifty  feet  thick  on  the 
western  side,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  inclination,  disap- 
pearing under  the  sea  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  great 
cave.  The  middle  bed  is  composed  of  basaltic  columns, 
placed  vertically  on  tlie  plane  of  their  bed,  and  of  unequal 
depth,  varj'ing  from  thirty-six  to  fifty-four  feet.  The  up- 
per stratum  consists  of  amorphous  and  tufaceous  trap,  in- 
termixed with  small  basaltic  veins  and  columns,  and  by  its 
inequality  and  depth  forms  the  contour  of  the  island, 
whose  surface  is  covered  with  turf,  and  presents  nothing 
remarkable.  The  cliffs  upon  the  northern  shore  of  the 
island  are  very  rugged  and  irregular,  and  contain  about 
five  caves  of  lesser  note,  be'ing  remarkable  only  for  the 
resounding  of  the  waves  upon  breaking  into  them,  resem- 
bling much  "the  cannon's  opening  roar." 

[Not  far  removed  from  Staffa  is  the  famous  isle  of  lona,  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Culuinba,  an  Irish  sixth  century  saint,  founded  a 
monastery  and  converted  the  iiihiil)itants  from  Druidism  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  establishment  found(,'d  by  him  flourished  for  centuries, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  mid  other  antique  buildings  still  remain. 
One  of  these,  "the  Rfili'^  Oupiiii,  to  the  snuth  of  St.  Onin's  Ciiaitd, 
wa."*  for  centuries  the  ordinary  burial-place  of  the  Scottish  kings,  whoso 
tombs,  to  the  number  of  forty-eight,  form  a  long  and  continuous  series 
of  oblong  narrow  stones,  laid  flat  side  by  side,  and  bearing  scrolls  and 
cfBgies,  but  no  inscriptions."] 

Tradiii'Mi  has  recorded  Fergus  the  Seconrl  as  the  earliest 

monarch  of  (Ik-  line,  having  boon  entombed  alioui    VH)  a.i»., 

and   included   among  the  numl)er  his  HUCcos.s(jrs  down   lo 

Macbeth  ;  thoiigii  Macculloch  conjectures,  from  the  circum- 

II. — t 
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stance  of  the  body  of  Alexander  II.,  who  died  at  Kerrera, 
having  been  conveyed  to  Meh'oso  for  burial,  that  lona  did 
not  enjoy  so  great  a  reputation  as  the  burial-place  of  kinga 
as  it  is  commonly  said  to  have  done  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  Scottish  monarchy.  However,  our  conductor,  par- 
allel to  the  royal  tombs  of  Scotland,  pointed  out  to  us  a 
similar  line,  containing  eight  Norwegian  princes  or  vice- 
roys of  the  island,  during  the  remote  period  when  that 
barbarous  people  exercised  sovereignty  over  the  Isles  of 
the  Gael.  These  tombs  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
I^unic  knots  and  curious  representations  of  vessels  rudely 
sculptured  upon  the  oblong  pieces  of  primitive  rock  which 
cover  their  graves.  Adjoining  these,  a  row  of  four  simi- 
lar stones  indicate  the  graves  of  as  many  Irish  kings,  near 
to  which  is  said  to  lie  one  king  of  France.  Altogether 
they  constitute  perhaps  the  most  extensive  association  of 
crowned  heads  in  the  habitable  globe. 

[The  latter  "kings"  were  perhaps  but  chiefs,  and  here,  near  the 
royal  tombs,  are  buried  most  of  the  insular  Hijijhland  chieftains,  the 
Macdonulds,  the  Macleans,  and  othci-s  of  ancient  days.] 


IRELAND  AND  ITS  CAPITAL 

MATTHEW  WOODS,  M.D. 

[Among  recent  books  of  travel  few  have  attained  more  immediate 
and  fluttering  success  than  Dr.  Woods's  "  Rambles  of  a  Physician,"  the 
racy  story  of  a  run  through  Ireland,  Britain,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  author  has  keen  powers  of  observation  and  fluency  in 
description,  and  has  put  on  record  much  that  other  travellers  fail  to 
mention.  We  give  his  resume  of  his  run  through  Ireland  and  his 
telling  description  of  what  he  saw  in  the  people's  quarter  of  Dublia.J 
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I  HAVE  been  strolling  at  leisure  through  the  streets,  and 
find  myself  at  the  end  of  the  long  twilight  perplexed  in- 
stead of  pleased  by  what  I  have  seen.  Why  is  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  the  truih  about  Ireland?  Why  is  it  that, 
when  a  man  begins  to  talk  about  even  its  beauty,  he  exag- 
gerates it  beyond  recognition,  and  that  the  very  few  who  do 
give  the  plain  facts  are  not  believed?  Why  do  I  read  in  a 
little  book  that  I  have  just  found  on  the  parlor  table,  and 
which  explains  the  origin  of  the  name  "Emerald  Isle,"  the 
following  words,  paraphrased  from  a  popular  history  :  "  The 
name  Emerald  Isle  is  generally  8upj)osed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  evergreen  appearance  of  her  shores,  whereas 
it  really  originated  from  the  ring  which  was  set  with  the 
words  'Optimo  Smaragdo,'  and  which  Pope  Adrian  sent 
to  King  llciiiy  IV.  as  the  instrument  of  his  investiture 
with  the  dominion  of  the  land."  Now,  the  truth  is,  Ireland's 
shores  are  not  "  evergreen  ;"  not  green  at  all,  but  Iji-own 
and  barren,  with  occasional  patches  of  bright  yellow  wlien 
the  prussach's  in  bloom,  and  bronze  when  the  blossoms 
fall. 

Fi'om  Quecnstown  to  Cork  there  is,  I  admit,  a  refreshing 
verdure,  especially  atti'active  i)ecause  of  the  monotony  of 
the  recently-crossed  sea,  and  the  houses,  too,  in  this  strip, 
are  envchjpcd  in  flowers;  but  this  is  not  bocau.se  tlic}^  are 
in  Ireland,  but  is  rather  due  t(j  their  bi'ing  occupied  by 
English  or  Scotch  oi-  liieir  descendants,  wiio  sing  thus  "  tlio 
Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land."  Yet  from  (Jork  to  Kil- 
larney,  l>y  the  Prince  of  Wales  route,  you  rarely  see  a  bit 
of  verdure;  not  a  flower  by  the  roadside,  nor  in  a  window, 
nor  the  slightest  attempt  at  the  beam  ifnaf  ion  of  a  home, 
or  to  make  the  best  of  little.  For  part  of  (he  way  not  a 
green  field,  nor  a  1  ree,  nor  a  shriili.  nor  a  \vee<l,  nor  a  blade 
of  grass,  nor  the  song  of  a  bird,  nor  the  lium  of  an  insect, — 
nothing,  absolutely,  but  brown,  barren  dcsolaiion,  associated 
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■\vilh  a  sort  of  solitude  that  but  intensifies  the  gloom. 
Oecasionully  a  narrow  belt  of  potatoes  encircling  a  cabin, 
always  built  without  mortar,  as  there  is  no  sand  in  Ireland, 
is  the  only  relief  from  the  depressing  waste  until  you  reach 
Glengarilf,  where  you  find  the  English  idea  again,  which 
has  covered  the  barren  rocks  with  flowers  and  fruit,  com- 
fortable homes  and  waving  grain,  the  contrast,  indeed, 
making  the  most  taciturn  eloquent  in  praise.  From  Glen 
garilf  to  lullarney  the  same  sterile  desolation.  Miles  and 
miles  without  a  bit  of  pleasant  vegetation  to  rest  the  weary 
eyes.  The  district  suggesting  rather  some  of  the  dismal 
places  described  by  Dante  or  Virgil,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  or 
Milton,  as  the  abode  of  souls  condemned,  rather  than  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  living  men. 

After  passing  through  these  regions  of  perpetual  misery 
and  despair,  these  birdless  and  treeless  wastes,  you  get  to 
regard  any  little  bit  of  green  as  a  godsend.  You  have, 
perhaps,  closed  your  eyes  to  shut  out  the  depressing  melan- 
choly of  the  apparently  anathematized  place;  you  cannot 
shut  out  all  thoughts  of  the  wretched  and  benighted  men 
that  relentless  fate  seems  to  have  anchored  on  these  more 
relentless  shores.  You  have  for  some  time  past  been  as- 
cending the  side  of  a  whin-spangled  mountain;  having 
reached  the  summit,  the  vehicle  stops, — you  look  abroad, 
and  behold  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  Civitas  Soils,  Utopia, 
the  New  Atlantis,  Paradise,  what  you  will ;  otherwise, 
Killarney  is  at  your  feet,  and  3'ou  feel 

"  Like  stout  Cortez  when,  with  eagle  eyes, 
Ho  stared  at  the  Pacific, — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darion." 

It  was  here  that,  when  we  sought  O'llolleron  [an  en- 
thusiastic Irish  patriot  of  the  party],  who  had  suddenly 
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disappeared,  we  found  him  with  bent  head,  tears  inmning 
down  his  ebeelts,  and  sobbing.  You  descend  fi-om  tliis  Pis- 
gah  to  the  lakes,  and  remain  for  a  few  days,  until  you  have 
exiiausted  your  collection  of  exclamations,  and  have  re- 
peated them  again  in  writing  to  your  friends,  when  you 
proceed. 

From  here  to  the  LifTy  the  country  is  not  bo  brown  as 
the  region  through  which  30U  have  passed,  but  still  un- 
attractive in  the  extreme.  It  is  not  green,  but  greenish, 
with  most  of  the  small  fields,  as  is  the  mode  here,  enclosed 
within  thick  walls  of  stone,  built  without  mortar,  and  void 
of  vegetation.  Farms  small  (average  size  about  six  acres), 
tumble-down  houses,  no  inspiring  legends  nor  traditions,  in- 
tellects dead,  no  past,  present,  nor  future,  nothing  but  the 
same  dreary  lament,  in  which  everything  particij)ates, — the 
emigrant,  landlord,  tenant;  the  very  clouds  weep  over  it; 
hardly  ever  cease.  At  every  cluster  of  houses,  at  a  cross- 
road, the  number  of  bare-limbed  women,  wearing  but  two 
garments,  one  of  them  a  petticoat,  coming  only  below  the 
knees,  makes  you  think  of  firos's  remark,  that  "Irish- 
women have  a  dispensation  from  the  po}»o  to  wear  the 
thick  end  of  their  legs  downward."  .  .  . 

Visitor.^  here  find  the  country  so  ludicrousl}-,  or  rather  so 
mournfully,  different  from  what  they  have  been  taught  to 
e.xpecl — the  Isle  of  Saints;  the  Emerald  Isle;  "the  land 
of  chaste  women  and  brave  men;"  the  hospitable  land; 
"a  kind-hearted  people;"  "a  people  of  sobriety  and  indus- 
try," are  some  of  the  cpitln^ts  used — that,  unless  sickened 
into  silence  by  the  humiliating  reality,  they  think  of  wluit 
they  have  read  ;iiid  beard  as  a  joke,  and.  to  Ueep  ibe  tears 
back,  joke  too  ;  and  this  1  Ix'licve  is  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  hilarious  things  written  about  Ireland. 

You  might  think  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith    here   would    have   raised    Ibis    p:irt 
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of  the  island  above  the  commonplace,  as  that  of  Burns  did 
Ayr;  of  Shakespeare,  Stratford;  of  Gray  and  Penn,  Stoke 
Poges ;  of  Goethe,  Frankfort ;  or  of  Emerson,  a  few  white 
houses  upon  a  New  England  plain ;  but  no,  there  are  no 
memorials  in  this  district  at  all,  excc-pt  the  scant  frag- 
ments left  by  the  old  pagan  and  Bomi-christianized  natives 
before  the  land  was  the  homo  of  thiiftlessness  and  whiskey. 
The  picture  is  the  saddest  of  all  the  sad  pictures  of 
modern  retrogression,  with  no  prospect  of  the  advent  of 
a  mind  capable  of  suggesting  the  proper  remedy. 

[Certainly  one  cannot  but  say,  after  this  depressing  picture  by  one 
"  to  the  manner  born,"  that  Ireland  needs  regenerating.  We  give  next 
his  impressions  of  Dublin,  which  are  no  more  enlivening  in  tone.] 

But  about  Dublin.  What  of  it?  It  is  certainly  a  place 
of  bandsome  municipal  buildings,  and  others,  too,  built  in 
an  imposing  manner,  and  yet  all  there  is  architecturally 
great  in  the  whole  city  you  see  at  a  glance,  the  moment  you 
cross  O'Connell's  Bi'idgo.  The  first  view,  therefore,  is  im- 
pressive in  the  extreme ;  the  buildings  magnificent,  splen- 
didly proportioned,  symmetrical.  You  can  see  them  all  at 
once,  and  are  delighted  ;  but  penetrate  those  vistas,  and 
behold  them, — a  suit  of  sixteenth-century  mail  fur  man 
and  horse  on  Sancho  Panza  and  his  mule,  or  a  gracefully 
painted  window  that  shuts  off  an  ugly  view, — all  that  you 
see  at  the  first  glance  is  all  that  tiiere  is. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  churches, — perhaps  one  hun- 
dred,— including  Methodists,  Moravians,  Friends,  Baptists, 
Unitarians,  Presbyterians,  Jews,  besides  those  belonging 
to  the  two  religious  bodies  most  numerous  here, — the 
Churches  of  Ireland  and  Rome ;  some  of  them  of  great 
beaut}' ;  ostentatious,  to  be  sure,  as  if  they  were  competing 
with  each  other  in  display;  and  yet  with  all  this  tlie  city 
has  none  of  those  pleasant  surprises  that  you  expect  in  old 
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towns,  and  that  you  find  even  with  us  [in  America],  and 
more  so,  I  judge,  in  towns  on  the  Continent;  thai  is  to 
say,  narrow,  clean  streets  opening  into  wide  courts,  having 
buildings  with  carved  fronts  and  pillars,  and  the  like,  or 
sudden  bends  in  a  street,  where  the  commonplace  becomes 
magnificence.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Dublin, — no 
curious  doors  or  windows,  no  '"jutty  frieze"  nor  "coign  of 
vantage."  Very  often  an  attempt  at  grandeur,  but  marred 
by  defective  details.  The  interiors,  too,  as  far  as  I  could 
penetrate,  indicating  more  the  desire  for  elegance  than 
the  capacity, — gay-colored  window-shades,  but  torn ;  door- 
and  window-curtains,  but  faded  ;  window-boxes,  broken  and 
hanging  askew,  with  flowers  withering,  either  from  the 
smoky  atmosphere  or  neglect ;  everything  black  from  coal- 
dust,  and  no  flowers  at  all.  No  wonder  Moore  wrote  so 
touchingly  about  the  last  rose  of  summer. 

Plants,  to  my  sorrow,  were  not  in  abundance.  I  searched 
the  grounds  of  Trinity  aiul  everywhere  else  in  vain  for  a 
rose  or  anything  else  that  bloomed,  and  feel,  therefore,  as 
if  Tom  Moore's  rose  must  have  been  the  last  of  its  race; 
but  what  Dublin  lacks  in  flowers  it  makes  up  in  taverns. 
Myriads — to  quote  again  from  Adam  Chirke — of  grog- 
geries  and  distilleries;  one  of  these  so  large  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  muddy  river  that  runs  through  the  city  was  dug 
there  merely  to  carry  its  barges  of  stout  to  people  a(  the 
other  end.  It  aj)])ears  also  here,  Iil<i'  iionie,  as  it'  llicse 
same  gentry,  who  become  rich  on  the  drunkenness  of  the 
people,  were  rather  itn])ort:int  factors  in  mnnieijial  affairs. 
One  of  these,  Ciuinness, —  1  feel,  though,  likc^  ajiologizing 
for  mentioning  his  naim;  in  connection  with  lifpior-dealcrs, 
as  his  comtnodity  is  stf)Ut, — however,  is  the  ])liihiiit  hro- 
pist  of  Dublin,  the  restorer  of  St.  Patrick's,  the  supporter 
of  missionaries,  the  insurer  of  all  his  employes'  lives,  etc., 
atid  not  only  has  a  monnmetit  ln're  by  l'''il<'y,  but  was  also 
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knighted  during  tho  prc8cnt  reign.     You  remember  Dick- 
ens,— "The  nobility  can  brew,  but  they  can't  bake," 

The  streets  are  ornamented  with  many  good  statues,  in- 
cluding Gohlsmiih,  Moore,  Burke,  Grattan,  Stokes,  Lords 
Carlisle,  Corrigan,  Eglinton,  Smith  O'Brien,  and  others; 
but  the  University,  the  gift  of  that  friend  of  learning, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  perhaps  the  chief  glory  of  the  town; 
while  "the  Liberties,"  a  portion  of  which  I  explored  to-day, 
is  probably  her  greatest  disgrace.  From  the  lanes  and 
alleys  that  penetrate  this  malodorous  district  emerge  tho 
most  curious  race,  I  would  judge,  that  has  ever  been  found 
in  a  civilized  town.  Here  you  find  illustrations  in  abun- 
dance, not  only  of  the  "philosophy  of  clothes,"  but  of  tho 
comedy  and  tragedy  as  well ;  this  tendency  to  wear  other 
people's  garments  being  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  city  being  very  liberal  in  the  matter  of  sup- 
plying them  with  shops  where  they  may  procure  their 
wares. 

In  Cork  tho  chief  articles  of  petit  commerce  are  cast- 
off  clothing  and  "bits  of  mate,"  especially  tails  of  things 
])iled  up  on  stalls,  the  clothing  spread  on  the  streets;  while 
in  Dublin  it  is  second-hand  clothing  and  bones,  sold  in 
mouldy  dens, — "bone  warehouses," — twelve  feet  wide, 
3'awning  like  Elijah's  cave  after  the  ravens  had  been  doing 
the  generous  thing  by  him  for  months.  In  turning  a 
corner,  a  fellow,  standing  on  his  knees  (stumps)  near  one 
of  these,  accosted  me,  asking  for  money  to  help  pay  for  a 
pair  of  cork  legs,  his  own  blown  off  in  a  dynamite  "  ex- 
periment." Why  not  Dublin  legs?  I  thought.  "He  needed 
but  five  shillings  more,"  he  said  ;  "  they  were  already  made, 
but  the  thief  of  a  maker  would  not  lot  him  have  them  until 
he  had  paid  every  penny."  Looking  up  into  ray  face  in  a 
sort  of  confidential  aside,  he  added,  "True  enough,  sir; 
he's  giving  them  to  me  at  cost." 
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In  the  act  of  contributing  to  the  needed  balance,  a  3'oung 
lady  of  perhaps  thirty-five  autumns,  and  dressed  in  a  crape 
hat,  linen  duster,  split  down  the  back,  and  who  had  heard 
the  pitiful  story  of  the  descendant  of  Simon  Tappertit,  n])- 
proached  and  said,  "Don't  give  him  a  ha'penny,  sir;  ho 
has  one  pair  of  legs  in  pawn  already;  and  he  has  two 
wives  and  nine  children  that  beg  for  him  besides.  If  you 
have  anything  to  spare,  give  it  to  me,  sir;  I'm  an  orphan." 

AVhat  could  not  llerr  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh  say  about 
such  a  pandemonium  of  rags  as  are  to  be  found  here  ? 
"  Happy  he  who  can  look  through  the  clothes  of  man  into 
the  man."  No  difficulty  here  in  being  happy,  if  holes  can 
help  you.  You  are  among  a  colony  of  savages,  as  much 
in  conceit  with  their  parti-colored  wardrobe  as  a  Mohawk 
with  his  beads.  Everyihing,  fi-om  the  "goodly  Baby- 
lonish garments — the  mantles  of  Shinar,  from  Assyrian 
looms,"  down  to  the  cast-off  tarpaulin  of  discharged  or 
disgraced  tars,  are  on  the  backs  of  the  denizens  of  the 
Liberties.  No  one  is  wearing  the  clothes  made  for  him. 
The  unexpected  is  the  most  common.  One  fellow  had  on 
the  cast-otf  coat  of  a  policeman,  too  small  to  reach  across 
his  naked  body,  with  a  pair  of  trousers  with  scarlet  stripes, 
billowing  down  to  the  uppers  of  his  soleless  shoes.  Another 
barefooted  man  hud  nothing  on  hut  an  ulster;  ar\other, 
daintily  picking  his  way  across  the  street  to  one  of  the  rag 
and  bone  shops  that  are  as  thick  hero  as  leaves  in  Vallain- 
brosa,  and  between  his  trousers  and  short-waistcd  coat,  with 
long  tails,  was  a  yawning  gulf  of  dark  (lesh,  that  a  crim- 
son .sash  tried  in  vain  to  conceal.  Anothei*  had  on  an  over- 
coat with  but  one  sleeve;  a  hole  in  tlif  bade  l.irgci  enough 
for  him  to  thrust  his  head  throni:;h;  fastened  down  the 
front  by  having  bits  of  the  coat  pulled  tlirou-^Mi  i)\r  luil  Ion- 
holes,  and  kept  from  slipi»ir\g  back*  by  butchers'  sicewers. 

Knee  brecche.M,  red  coats,  coeked  and  battered  stove-])ipo 
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hats,  swallow-tailed  coats,  costumes  of  every  clime,  together 
with  the  official  garments  of  the  army  in  rags,  are  found 
here  on  the  baclvs  of  scoundrels  that  look  as  if  thoy  would 
run  from  a  bit  of  soap  as  if  it  were  the  plague, — if,  indeed, 
they  would  run  from  anything.  The  women,  like  the  men, 
indescribable.  The  saddest  part  of  it,  the  children  ;  scores 
of  half  naked  little  souls,  swarming  around  and  looking  as 
if  all  they  ever  had  to  eat  thoy  picked  up  in  the  streets ; 
have  nothing  of  childhood  about  them  but  its  seriousness  ; 
children  that  have  never  been  combed  or  washed ;  boys 
having  nothing  on  but  the  trousers  of  men,  the  waist- 
band tied  about  their  necks,  their  arms  thrust  through  the 
pocket-holes,  and  the  legs  rolled  up  like  the  coat-sleeves  of 
"the  Artful  Dodger."  One  little  fellow  wore  a  swallow- 
tailed  coat  and  stockings,  nothing  else  ;  the  strange  thing 
about  it,  they  are  not  aware  how  curious  they  look ;  but 
the  ladies !  the  very  exuberance  of  grotesque  finery  they 
exhibit  silences  my  modest  pen.  .  .  , 

P.S. — You  know  that  it  is  a  custom  among  the  subjects 
of  England  to  conclude  all  puljlic  meetings,  especially  of  a 
secular  nature,  by  singing  "God  save  the  Queen."  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule,  I  believe,  are  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists; they  don't  want  God  to  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  have  consequently  substituted  for  the  National  Anthem 
a  song  entitled  "God  save  Ireland,"  which  they  sing  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  You  can  always  tell  the  politics 
of  a  district  by  the  number  of  fiddlers,  prima  donyias,  tin 
whistle  and  jews-harp  performers  that  play  this  new  vent 
for  patriotism. 

A  propos  of  this,  in  coming  home  this  evening  I  read  on 
a  great  sign,  at  the  door  of  a  dingy  little  drug-shop  near 
the  Liberties,  the  following  combination  of  enterprise  and 
patriotism  (which  struck  me  as  being  odd,  and  which,  for 
your  amusement,  I  transcribed),  punctuatioii  points  and  all: 
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"  Prepared  Castor  Oil  a  penny  a  dose  f 

God  kSave  Ireland  ? 
Epsom  salts  4  doses  for  a  half-penny  I 

God  Save  Ireland  ? 
Seidlitz  Powder  6  pence  a  box  I 

God  Save  Ireland?" 

and  so  on,  all  the  way  to  the  bottom,  until  God  had  saved 
Ireland,  I  think,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  times,  but  always 
after  a  powerful  physie ;  the  last  line  of  the  placard  was, — 

"  Home  Eule  Forever  I 
God  Save  Ireland?" 


FROM  CORK  TO  KILLARNEY. 

SAKAII   J.   LIPPINCOTT. 

[Mrs.  Lippinott,  the  favorite  "Grace  Greenwood"  of  former 
American  reudiTs,  wa«  the  author  of  several  works  of  European  travel. 
The  followiniT  selection  is  from  her  "  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in 
Europe,"  and  includes  her  interesting  dcbcription  of  lilarney  Castle, 
Killarney,  and  the  country  between.] 

Tup:  passacjo  from  Holyhead  to  Kinijstown  was  accom- 
plirtlied  ill  four  hours;  but  throU;,'hout  the  trip  1  felt  that 
I  would  sooner  cross  the  Styx  to  the  I'lutoniiin  shores  than 
attempt  itagiiiii.  I  thoiii^MiL  that  I  had  sounded  the  lowest 
de|)ths  of  mortiil  suffering  in  the  way  of  sea-sickness,  but 
I  found  thut  my  Atlantic  experiences  were  but  a  faint  jiro- 
lude  to  a  mild  sugi^estion  of  this. 

A  gentleman  uL  Cork  told  mo  an  anecdote  of  a  company 
of  emigrants  who  were  observed  passing  back  and  forth 
on  one  of  the  fuiTy-boats  during  an  entire  d:iy,  and  when 
questioned  in  regai'l  to  their  strange  movements,  answered, 
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they  were  bound  to  America  in  the  next  ship,  and  were 
"  pnictisiiig  at  say  .sickness,  just."  So  the  tourist  in  the 
utmost  he  may  enclui-e  on  an  Atlantic  voyage,  before  cross- 
ing the  Irish  Channel,  may  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  he  is  but  "  practising  at  say-sickness." 

At  Kingstown  we  were  treated  to  a  taste  of  nationality 
in  the  shape  of  a  bit  of  a  row  between  two  carmen.  At 
the  Dublin  station  we  took  that  peculiar  and  distinctive 
Irish  vehicle,  an  outside  jaunting-car,  which  has  the  merit 
of  giving  you  a  variety  in  the  way  of  exercise, — joltings, 
backward,  forward,  and  sidewise, — a  vigilant  and  vigorous 
endeavor  to  keep  yourself  and  your  luggage  on,  and  an  alert 
watchfulness  to  keep  other  vehicles  off.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  jaunting  cars,  which  are  thus  distinguished  by  the 
Irish  carmen  :  '•  The  outside  car,  }•  er  honor,  has  the  wlieels 
inside,  and  the  inside  car  has  the  wheels  outside."  .  .  . 

The  route  from  Dublin  to  Cork  leads  mostly  through  a 
barren,  boggy,  miserable  country,  with  liere  and  there  an 
oasis  of  waving  green  and  gold,  telling  of  careful  cultiva- 
tion and  wise  husbandry.  There  are  some  fine  old  ruins 
along  the  way,  among  which  I  best  remember  those  of  Kil- 
mallock,  Kildare,  where  the  pious  nuns  once  kept  the  holy 
fires  burning  "  through  long  ages  of  darkness  and  storm," 
Loughinan  Castle,  and  the  Hocks  of  Dunamore  and  Cashcl. 
But  all  along  the  line  the  ruins  are  almost  countless.  You 
grow  mortally  weary  of  crumbling  turrets,  tumble  down 
gateways,  battered  arches,  and  staggering  towers,  all 
standing  out  boldly  in  the  sun  and  storm,  for  the  absence 
of  trees  and  shrubbery  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  larger  part  of  this 
ill-fated  isle  seems,  in  contrast  with  fruitl'ul,  prosperous, 
beautiful  England,  a  wild,  weary,  shadowless  waste,  scathed, 
peeled,  desolated,  and  abandoned. 

On  the  following  moj-ning  [after  a  night  spent  at  Cork], 
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amid  golden  sunshine  and  silvery  showers,  Ave  drove  to 
Blarney  Castle,  and  wandered  through  those  umbrageous 
grounds  immortalized  by  the  poet  in  the  famous  song  of 
the  "  Groves  of  Blarney."  The  castle  itself  is  a  noble  old 
ruin,  and  its  situation  and  surroundings  are  remarkably 
picturesque  and  curious.  There  are  natural  subterranean 
passages  leading  down  to  the  lake,  and  a  black  dungeon, 
where,  according  to  our  guide,  "Cromwell,  the  bloody 
iiagur,"  confined  his  prisoners.  The  lake  is  small,  but, 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  authority,  quite  bottom- 
less, lie  told  us,  with  a  grave  face,  that  the  late  "Lady 
Jeffers,"  having  taken  a  whim  into  her  head  to  draw  it  off, 
liad  a  drain  dug  full  three  feet  below  the  surface,  but  not  a 
drop  would  run  out, — a  sturdy,  conservative  old  lake. 

We  ascended  the  great  tower,  at  the  top  of  which  we 
all  kissed  the  new  Blarney  stone, — it  being  morally  and 
physically  impossible  for  ladies  to  salute  the  real  Simon 
]'ure,  which  is  outside  the  wall  some  feet  from  the  sum- 
mit. The  gentlemen  who  accomplish  this  feat  must  be 
held  by  the  feet  over  the  wall,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  stout  guide,  who  is  liable  to  be 
seized  with  a  sudden  wealcncss,  and  to  call  out  that  he 
must  stop  "  to  spit  on  his  hands," — that  he  can  Jioidd  on  no 
longer,  unless  his  fee  is  double;  and  the  unhappy  dog  in 
suspenso  pledges  himself  to  a  (real.  Our  guide  assured 
me  that  the  new  Blarne}'  stono  was  quite  as  good  as  the 
"rale," — that  a  certain  "widdy  lady"  made  a  pilgrinu^go 
nil  the  way  from  \\w  noi-fh  of  Kngland,  l<isscd  the  s])uri()us 
stone  infjst  rajiturously,  and  made  a  great  match  soon 
after.  The  question  arises,  Lay  the  virtue  in  the  stone,  or 
in  the  y)ilgi*im's  faith? 

Our  return  drive  was  very  cliarming, — (ho  rjiin  was  past 
and  suidight  and  fresh  breezes  poured  beau(y  and  glad- 
ness on  our  way.     I  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  any- 
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where  within  so  short  a  distance  so  many  wild  flowers. 
The  shrubbery  was  more  luxuriant,  the  trees  finer  and 
more  abundant,  than  we  had  ever  seen, — every thins^  on  our 
path  was  beautiful  and  gracious  save  the  humanity,  which 
M-as  wretched  and  poverty-stricken  in  the  extreme.  From 
the  miserable  little  mud  huts  along  the  road  ran  scores  of 
children,  of  all  sizes,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and  bare- 
legged, with  rags  of  all  imaginable  hues  and  textures  flut- 
tering in  the  wind,  and  attached  to  their  bodies  by  some 
unknown  and  mysterious  law  of  attraction,  certainly  by 
no  visible  bond  or  support.  With  faces  begrimed  by  smoke, 
and  wild  eyes  overhung  with  wilder  locks,  they  stretched 
out  their  dirty  beseeching  palms,  and  assailed  us  on  all 
sides  of  our  outside  car, — most  assailable  of  vehicles, — fit 
contrivance  for  a  beggared  land. 

Irit>h  carmen  are  a  race  of  Jehus, — driving  with  eccen- 
tric flourishes  of  the  whip,  and  when  more  than  usually 
excited,  with  strange  barbaric  whoops  and  hellos,  making 
their  odd  little  vehicles  jump  along  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
They  are  commonly  communicative  and  amusing,  though 
by  no  means   the  quaint,  cunning,  delightful,  inimitable 
wags  and  wits  your  Lovers  and  Levers,  your  Edgeworths 
and   Halls,  have   pictured.     It   is   a  singular  thing  that, 
though  they  are  from  the  first  free  and  easy  in  word  and 
manner,  they  are  never  off'ensively  so.     Native  tact,  good 
humor,  and  warmth  of  heart  take   from  their  advances 
all  appearance  of  boldness  or   impertinence.      Our  driver 
on  this  occasion  was  disposed  to  be  particularly  sociable, 
though  not  in  the  jocular  way.     He  was  a  man  of  much 
intelligence  for  his  station,  of  a  serious,  even  sad  expres- 
sion of  face,  and  he  talked  powerfully  and  with  intense 
bitterness  of  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry.    I  was  struck  by  hearing  him  ascribe  most  of  their 
sufferings  not  to  the  English  government  but  to  the  native 
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Irish  proprietors,  who,  he  averred,  had  revelled  in  heartless, 
wasteless  extravagance,  while  the  people  starved,  until, 
since  the  failure  of  the  potato,  many  of  them  have  been 
reduced  to  absolute  want.  It  was  almost  fearful  to  mark 
the  wild  gleam  in  the  man's  eye  as  he  spoke  his  fierce  joy 
in  thi?<  retributive  justice.  .  .  , 

On  the  morning  of  August  16  we  left  Cork  for  Killarney, 
b}'^  wa}'^  of  Bantry  and  Glengariff.  After  a  short  run  on 
the  rail  we  took  a  stage-coach,  choosing  outside  seats,  like 
enthusiastic  tourists  as  we  are,  though  the  day  was  dark 
and  showery.  There  was  little  in  the  scenery,  and  less  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  people,  to  repay  us  for 
our  exposure  to  wind  and  weather  till  we  reached  Bantry. 
I  can  never  forget  the  forlorn  unmitigated  wretchedness 
of  the  people  who  thronged  around  us  at  the  little  town  of 
Dunmanway.  Among  the  crowd  appealing  to  us,  in  all 
possible  variations  of  the  whine  mendicious  and  menda- 
cious, we  saw  not  one  man  or  woman  in  the  national  cos- 
tume and  cover-all, — the  double  cape  great-coat  and  the 
liooded  cloak;  all  was  squalor  and  tatters  soul-sickening 
and  disgusting.  Here  was  infancy,  nude  and  needy, 
reaching  out  its  dirty  little  hands;  and  second  childhood 
bent  and  tottering,  with  palsied  palm  extended,  eying  you 
with  all  the  mute  wistfulness  of  a  starved  spaniel.  There 
was  a  full  assortment  of  the  halt,  the  hump-backed,  and 
the  crippled, — all  degrees  of  sightlessness  and  nnsightless- 
nesH.  1  turned  away  fi'om  the  miserable  creatures  with  a 
heart  heavy  with  ho])elesfl  synipathy  and  vain  pity,  and 
with  a  conscience  stricken  for  all  my  own  sins  of  unthank- 
fulne.ss  and  discontent. 

And  hero  I  may  as  well  pause  to  remark  briefly  on  the 
condition  and  ap]»(arfince  of  the  pc^asants  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Knowing  that  I  could  not  fiiirly  judge  of  this 
class  by  the  idle  and  ragged  crowd  who  gather  round  the 
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coach  or  car  in  ihe  towns  and  hamlets,  I  took  occasion, 
during  my  stay  at  Cork,  to  visit  several  of  the  country 
cottages  of  the  working  peasants  in  company  with  one  of 
the  landed  proprietoi"s.  In  but  one  out  of  six  did  I  find  a 
regular  fireplace  and  chimney ;  in  but  one  was  there  a 
window  of  glass,  and  that  consisted  of  a  single  pane.  The 
olhers  had — with  the  exception  of  the  door,  and  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  from  which  the  smoke,  after  wandering  at  its 
own  sweet  will  through  the  cabin,  found  its  way  out — no 
opening  whatever  for  hght  or  ventilation.  But  I  forget — 
we  did  remark  a  sort  of  improvised  window  in  one  other. 
In  a  low,  miserable  hovel,  belonging  to  a  carman,  we  found 
a  horse  occupving  full  a  third  of  the  scanty  room;  and 
above  his  manger  a  small  hole  had  been  made  through  the 
mud  wall,  the  good  man  having  found  that  the  health  of 
the  animal  required  what  himself  and  family  lived  without, 
— air. 

To  the  mistress  of  this  unique  habitation,  whose  one 
apartment  served  for  kitchen,  sleeping-room,  stable,  and 
hall,  I  said,  in  hoi'rified  amazement,  '•  How  is  it  possible  you 
can  live  with  that  horse  ?"  "  Sure,  miss,  he's  no  throuble," 
she  replied;  "and  it's  little  room  he  takes,  after  all;  for 
the  childer  can  sleep  on  the  straw  under  him,  just,  and 
creep  between  his  legs,  and  he  never  harming  them  at  all, 
the  sensible  cratur."  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  hens 
drying  their  feathers  b}^  the  genial  peat  glow,  and  pigs  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  the  domestic  hearth.  In  another 
cabin  we  found  two  curious  old  crones,  living  together  on 
apparently  nothing,  who  loaded  us  with  blessings  in  the 
original  tongue,  and  actually  went  on  their  knees  to  offer 
up  thanksgiving  for  a  few  half-pence,  which  we  gave  as  a 
consideration  f  >r  intruding  on  their  retirement. 

Yet,  though  living  in  low,  smoky,  ill-ventilated  cabins, — 
often  with  mouldering  thatches,  and   always  with   damp 
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earth  floors,  with  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  or  a  dung-hill 
before  the  door, — thoi:gh  themselves  ill  fed  and  but  half 
clad,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  peasants  of  southern 
Ireland  are  apparently  a  healthful  and  hardy  race.  You 
occasionally  sec  fine  specimens  of  manly  and  cliildish 
beauty  among  them ;  but  a  pretty  Irish  peasant  girl  we 
found  the  rarest  of  rara  avises.  There  are  some  families 
of  Spanish  origin  about  Bantry,  and  of  these  we  encoun- 
tered one  or  two  dark-eyed,  olive-cheeked  beggar  boys, 
who  seemed  to  have  leaped  out  of  one  of  Murillo's  pictures. 
The  policemen  everywhere  are  a  particularly  fine-looking 
set  of  follows;  indeed,  none  but  well-made,  tall,  and  power- 
ful men  have  any  chance  of  enrolment  in  this  honorable 
terror-inspiring,  omnipresent  corps. 

The  professional  beggars  of  Ireland  seem  a  peculiarly 
hopeless  and  irredeemable  class, — not  because  of  the  poverty 
of  the  country  alone,  but  from  their  own  inherent  and  iii- 
hei-ited  idleness  and  viciousness.  They  are  persistent,  per- 
tinacious, sometimes  impudent,  and  often  quick-witted  and 
amusing.  A  friend  of  ours  was  waylaid  by  a  certain 
"  widdy"  woman,  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  ragged  re- 
sponsibilities ut  her  heels.  On  hearing  her  doleful  story, 
our  friend  advised  the  fair  mendicant  to  take  refuge  in  the 
poor-house.  "The  poor  house  I"  she  exclaimed;  '-sure  it's 
niesolf  that  keeps  the  poorest  house  in  all  Cork,  yer  honor." 
1  was  amused  by  an  a])peal  made  by  an  clderl}'  dame  to 
one  of  our  fLllow-passengers  :  "  Here's  a  fine  fat  gentleman, 
sure;  sure  he'll  give  a  sixpence  to  a  poor  bony  body  that 
hasn't  broken  her  fast  at  all  the  day." 

If  you  wish  to  take  a  meditative  walk  among  the  iiills, 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  return  with  a  considerable 
ragged  retinue;  hut  the  larger  detiiehment  of  this  ignoble 
army  of  alms-seekers  are  stationed  ahtng  the  puiilie  roads. 
They  make  their  startling  sorties  from  the  most  lonely, 
II —o        k  13 
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"wild,  find  inaccessible  places;  like  Eoderick  Dhu's  men, 
they  leap  up  from  "  copse  and  heath."  Every  rock  hides 
a  waiting  mendicant,  and  every  tuft  of  broom  stirs  as  we 
approach  with  a  lurking  tatterdemalion.  They  leap  on 
your  way  from  behind  walls,  and  drop  down  upon  you 
from  overhanging  trees, — small  footpads,  or  rather  paddies, 
who  present  palms  instead  of  pistols,  and  blarney  and 
worry  you  alike  out  of  pence  and  patience. 

After  a  day  of  wet  and  weary  travel  through  a  melan- 
choly countr}^  we  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  beautiful 
approach  to  Bantry,  under  a  clear  and  sunny  sky,  and 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  sight  of  its  lovely  and 
famous  bay.  But  even  this  bright  vision  was  soon  eclipsed 
by  Crlengariff,  where  we  spent  the  night.  Thus  far  on  my 
tour  I  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  the  glorious 
beauty  of  that  place.  In  all  the  solemn  shadows  of  its 
wild  loneliness,  the  dark  deeps  and  frowning  heights  of 
its  grandeur,  in  all  the  sweet  lights  of  its  loveliness,  it  lives, 
and  must  ever  live,  in  my  charmed  memory;  but  I  will  not 
attempt  to  picture  it  in  Avords. 

After  dinner,  though  a  light  rain  was  falling,  we  took  a  row 
around  the  bay,  and  remained  on  the  water  until  the  night 
set  in.  I  think  we  shall  none  of  us  soon  forget  that  row  over 
the  smooth  and  silent  bay,  in  the  rain  and  deepening  twi- 
light, under  the  shadows  of  mountain  and  rock.  The  scene 
would  have  been  too  wild,  solemn,  and  awfully  lonely  but 
for  the  peculiar  wit  and  story-telling  talent  of  "Jerry,"  our 
guide  and  helmsman.  lie  entertained  us  with  some  won- 
derful legends  of  a  certain  Father  Shannon,  a  priest,  and  a 
famous  character  in  this  region  about  half  a  century  ago. 

One  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  holy  man's  quick-witted- 
ness  impressed  me  as  an  instance  of  "cuteness"  passing  the 
cuteness  of  Yankees.  "  The  good  father,"  says  Jerry,  "was 
one  day  fishing,  in  his  boat,  on  the  bay,  when  he  heard  a 
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swarm  of  bees  buzzing  about  him.  Then  he  begins  to 
rattle  with  a  knife,  or  spoon,  in  an  iron  kettle  he  hud  witli 
him  in  the  boat,  till  he  feels  that  all  the  bees  have  settled 
on  his  shoulders.  Then  he  slyly  reaches  back,  and  takes 
hold  of  the  tail  of  his  shirt  (begging  your  pardon,  ladies !) 
and  he  suddenly  turns  it  over  his  head,  bees  and  all,  and 
puts  it  into  the  kettle,  which  he  covers  over  in  a  seconci 
just;  and  so  he  takes  the  whole  swarm  to  Lord  Bantry, 
and  sells  tliera  for  three  pounds,  and  gets  his  shirt  back, 
too,  yer  honor."  .  .  . 

The  mountain  road  from  Glengariff  to  Killarney  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  engineering,  and  leads  through  scenery 
wild  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  On  the  sunny  morning 
of  our  leaving  Glengiiriff,  landscape  and  air  were  fresh  and 
delicious  after  the  night's  abundant  rain,  and  with  thrills 
and  palpitations  of  inexpressible  joy  my  heart  responded 
to  the  firladness  of  nature.  I  shall  never  forj^et  the  childish 
ecstasy  of  delight  with  which  I  gazed  around  me,  and 
drank  in  the  fragrant  air  of  the  morning. 

The  three  lakes  of  Killarney  descended  upon  by  this  road 
are  likely  to  disappoint  the  tourist,  especially  if  he  be  an 
American,  more  especially  if  he  be  a  reader  of,  and  a  de- 
vout believer  in,  Mrs.  Ilall's  beautiful  and  most  poetical 
book,  "  A  Week  in  Killarney."  In  inith,  sudi  fairy  sheets 
of  water  seem  litile  to  deserve  the  name  of  lakes  at  first, 
but  they  grow  on  your  respect  rapidly  as  you  approach  ; 
their  beauty  is,  near  or  afar,  quite  exquisite  and  undeni- 
able, and  the  mountains  which  surround  them  are  really 
very  respectable  elevations.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the 
Tore  Waterfall,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  cascade  I  have 
seen  since  coming  abroad.  The  fall  is  between  sixty  and 
seventy  feet;  the  glen  into  whicii  ili.-  water  comes  leaping, 
an<l  foaming,  and  flashing  is  wild  and  rocky,  and  overhung 
with  richest  foliage.   .  .  . 
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Our  first  expedition  was  to  tlie  Gap  of  Dunloe,  a  wild 
and  gloomy  mountain-pass,  especially  interesting  to  the 
reader  of  Gerald  Griffin's  fine  novel  of  "  The  Collegians"  as 
the  scene  of  poor  Eily  Connor's  happy  honeymoon  and 
tragic  taking  off.  Our  guide  fiirnishod  myself  and  a 
pleasant  English  friend  with  ponies;  the  remainder  of  the 
party  took  a  car. 

Though  tolerably  well  mounted,  and  able  to  abruptly  cut 
the  company  of  the  old,  crippled,  and  blind  of  the  begging 
fraternity,  we  found  that  we  had  small  advantage  over  the 
boys ;  the  fleet-footed  little  rascals  kept  up  with  us  for 
miles, — one  juvenile  Celt,  literally  sans  culotte,  but  in  a 
shirt  of  elder  brotherly  dimensions,  giving  us  a  sort  of 
Tam  O'Shanter  chase.  A  pretty,  dark-eyed  boy,  running 
by  ray  side,  held  up  a  bunch  of  purple  heather  and  wild 
honeysuckle,  saying,  with  an  insinuating  smile,  "Plase,  my 
lady,  buy  these  ilogant  bright  flowers,  so  like  yer  honor's 
self,  this  beautiful  summer  morning."  What  woman  could 
resist  such  an  appeal  ? 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Gap  we  were  met  by  a  detach- 
ment of  volunteer  guides,  and  a  company  of  "mountain- 
dew"  girls, — maidens  with  cans  of  goats'  milk  and  flasks 
of  "potheen,"  with  which  they  are  happy  to  treat  the 
traveller,  for  a  consideration.  After  listening  to  some 
grand  echoes,  called  forth  by  the  rich  bugle-notes  of  our 
guide,  we  proceeded  through  the  pass.  This,  by  itself,  did 
not  equal  our  expectation ;  its  finest  feature  is  the  "  Purple 
Mountain,"  which  in  the  glorious  sunlight  of  that  morning 
was  beautiful  beyond  conception. 

From  Lord  Brandon's  demesne  we  embarked  upon  the 
upper  lake,  rowed  among  its  fairy  islands,  and  ran  down 
"the  long  range"  to  the  middle  lake,  pausing  for  a  little 
gossip  with  the  echoes  of  "  Eagle  Nest,"  and  shooting  "Old 
Wier  Bridge"  on  our  way.     The  bay  and  mountain  of 
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Glena  are  tlie  gems  of  KillarneJ^  Even  now,  looking  back 
upon  the  scene  through  the  sobered  light  of  recollection,  it 
is  all  enchantment, — the  shore  gorgeous  with  magnificent 
foliage,  the  waters  flashing  with  silver  gleams,  the  sky- 
golden  with  sunset  light;  and  it  is  diflScult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  under  the  broad  heaven  a  lovelier  spot. 
Even  the  echoes  from  this  beautiful  green  mountain  seemed 
clearer,  yet  softer  and  more  melodious,  than  any  we  had 
heard  before. 

"We  took  dinner  on  shore,  in  a  delicious  little  nook 
shadowed  by  arbutus-trees,  dining  off  a  large  rock,  some 
seated  a  la  Turc^  some  reclining  in  the  ancient  Oriental 
style.  Oh,  we  had  merry  times!  And  what  with  toasts 
and  songs  and  legends,  and  joyous  laughter  ringing  out, 
peal  on  peal,  over  the  still  water,  the  wonder  is  we  failed 
to  rouse  the  great  O'Donoghue,  who,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  dwells  in  a  princely  palace  under  the  lake,  and 
only  comes  to  the  surface  to  take  an  airing  on  horseback 
every  ^\o.y  morning.  Our  row  homeward,  through  the 
soft  lingering  sunset  light,  with  the  plash  and  murmur  of 
the  blue  waves,  rising  with  the  rising  wind,  heard  in  the 
intervals  between  the  sweet  songs  of  our  guide,  was  a  fit- 
ting close  to  a  day  of  shadowless  pleasure. 
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NORTH  OF  IRELAND  SCENES. 

"W.   GEORGE   BEERS. 

["We  have  described  a  run  through  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  to 
the  traveller  seemed  but  a  brown  and  barren  commentary  on  the  so- 
called  Emerald  Island.  The  traveller  from  whom  we  now  quote  found 
the  aspect  of  nature  verdant  enough  fully  to  justify  this  title.  But 
the  poverty  and  shiftlessness  which  appeared  so  patent  to  Dr.  Woods 
proved  equally  evident  to  Mr.  Beers,  to  whom  the  lack  of  snakes  in 
Green  Erin  seemed  more  than  replaced  by  the  multitude  of  beggars.] 

Up  in  the  forecastle  of  an  ocean  steamer  a  group  of  sea- 
tired  souls  look  away  to  starboard,  where  a  faint  shape 
lies  on  the  horizon  like  an  early-morning  cloud.  "  It's  only 
a  bit  of  old  country  fog,"  mutters  the  Grumbler,  and  goes 
back  to  his  bed.  A  thrush  had  been  playing  for  over 
an  hour  on  the  spars  and  rigging,  and  we  fancied  we 
could  smell  the  land  from  which  it  had  flown  to  greet  us. 
And  by  and  by  the  dim  line  took  a  more  solid  shape,  and 
soon  wo  could  see  the  rough  rocks  of  the  northern  coast. 
We  were  nearing  Innistrahull  light-house  and  Malin  Head, 
and  the  ship's  engines  stopped,  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  the  New  World,  to  take  on  a  pilot.  A  short  sail 
along  the  rocky  coast,  passing  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  the  green  refreshing  grass,  the  hedges,  and 
the  white  houses,  and  the  beautiful  panorama  of  Moville, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle,  was  unfolded,  and  Nature 
tinged  the  sea  and  sky  with  a  masterpiece  of  sunset. 
Suddenly  a  few  jaunting-cars  came  flying  down  the  hill 
like  highway  comets,  and  the  Grumbler  came  up  again,  in 
time  to  find  that  we  were  only  a  hundred  yards  from  shore. 
"  That's  Ireland,"  said  he.  We  felt  enlightened.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  were  ashore  at  Moville,  a  quiet  watering- 
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place  for  the  people  of  Deny,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal 
counties. 

Our  first  reception  was  from  a  sturdy  beggar,  who 
apologized  for  the  absence  of  the  mayor  and  corporation. 
I  had  heard  of  this  genius  of  Movilie  before.  He  is  a 
character  of  the  place,  and  one  of  the  most  original  hypo- 
crites among  the  begging  fraternity.  When  I  was  in 
Queenstown,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  saw  a  perfect  shoal 
of  his  kind,  of  all  degrees  of  dirt,  disease,  and  disaster, — 
a  sort  of  ragged  resurrection  through  which  passengers 
from  an  American  steamer  had  to  pass.  There  were  beg- 
gars with  strong  lungs  and  stout  legs  ;  beggars  with  scarce 
a  lung  and  but  one  leg ;  paupers  in  all  the  traditional 
heraldry  of  rags  and  wretchedness, — blind,  crippled,  crooked, 
and  crazy ;  with  bags  and  babies,  sticks  and  dogs,  canes  and 
crutches,  all  colors  of  hair  and  all  sorts  of  disease,  real  or 
feigned  ;  some  funny,  some  furious,  some  bold,  some  blush- 
ing, nearly  all  overwhelming  in  benediction. 

One  sore-eyed  veteran,  whose  apostolical  succession  from 
blind  Bartimeus  I  should  have  been  easily  disposed  to  ac- 
cept, stuck  to  my  heels,  and  in  a  tone  that  would  have 
melted  the  Blai-ncy  stone  implored  me,  "A  pinny,  ycr 
honor."  With  New- World  innocence  of  Old-World  wicked- 
ness, I  gave  my  Irish  Moses  a  si.\j»once,  upon  which  the 
crowd  came  u])on  me  in  a  ring  of  blessing,  until  I  pushed 
through  it  with  some  rough  epithet.  In  Ihe  twinkling  of 
an  eye  the  circle  of  sickly  saints  fell  into  a  close  column 
of  renovated  sinners,  and  yelled  after  me  the  characteristic 
HOuth-of-Irelai)d  curses,  fi-om  the  mild  "  Bad  imU  to  ye !" 
to  the  more  historical  "  Tlie  curse  of  Cromwell  upon  ye!" 
One  crooked  old  lady  had  got  elose  to  my  ear:  "Shure.  yrr 
honor,  I've  been  bint  up  like  (his  these  twinty  year  wid  the 
rheumatiz,  and  mo  back's  bruk  and  one  of  me  lungs  is 
gone;"  but  when  I  bhook  her  off  she  straightened  up  like  a 
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giantess  and  swore  at  me  with  as  hearty  a  pair  of  respira- 
tory organs  as  any  Glasgow  fish-wife  might  boast.  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  perlbrnied  a  miracle  upon  the  old  lady's  spine. 
But  I  nearly  collapsed  with  laughter  when  I  saw  one  mild- 
looking  fellow,  who  had  been  limping  near  me  with  his 
right  leg  held  up  in  a  wooden  crutch  and  his  right  hand 
apparently  shrivelled  beyond  the  power  of  use,  holding 
the  crutch,  which  he  had  unhitched,  under  his  left  arm  and 
shaking  the  game  leg  and  the  lame  fist  at  my  back. 

Our  arrival  at  the  north,  however,  was  less  ceremonious. 
I  do  not  know  whether  our  Moville  beggar  was  the  last  of 
the  mendicant  Mohicans  of  the  coast  or  had  simply  stolen  a 
march  upon  the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  but  there  he  stood, 
a  monopolist  of  the  art:  "Good  luck  to  ye,  jintlemen  ! 
Ye're  welcome  to  Ireland.  Ye'U  give  me  a  few  pennies  for 
luck,  yer  honors,  won't  ye?  Jist  whativer  ye  like,  jintle- 
men. Be  good  to  the  motherless  and  sivin  small  childer, 
and  niver  a  bite  to  ate  since  yesterday  mornin'.  Jist  what- 
iver ye  like,  jintlemen."  Our  first  Old-World  beggar  had 
caught  us  in  the  tide  of  good  nature,  and  the  pennies  soon 
grew  to  shillings.  It  was  our  first  experience,  and  we  were 
on  the  "  Green  Isle."  We  learned  to  be  wiser  before  we 
bad  gone  much  farther,  and  by  the  time  we  left  the  island 
we  felt  as  if  we  could  throttle  every  beggar  we  met. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  begging  ?"  I  asked  the  Moville 
suppliant. 

"  I  began  wid  me  mother,  sir,  soon  after  I  was  born." 

"  And  do  you  never  work  ?" 

"Work,  is  it?  Shure,  sir,  I  was  niver  educated  to  it. 
And  there's  too  many  people  working  already,  sir." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  used  soap  and  water  ?"  said  I. 

"Now,  yer  honor,  where'd  I  get  soap,  when  I  can't  get 
bread  ?  Me  childer  would  ate  it  if  there  was  any  in  the 
house." 
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"  Well,  I'd  like  to  see  what  you  look  like  when  you're 
clean.  There's  another  sixpence  for  j^ou, — half  for  3'our 
stomach  and  half  for  your  skin.  If  you'll  get  some  soap 
and  go  down  to  the  sea  there  and  wash  yourself  well  while 
we're  away,  I'll  give  you  sixpence  more  when  we  come 
back." 

"Shure,"  quickly  replied  the  Moville  wit,  "doesn't  yer 
honor  know  that  ye  can't  use  soap  in  salt  water?  But  I'll 
go  to  the  pump,  so  I  will." 

It  was  quite  a  disappointment  afterwards  to  learn  that, 
like  Montaigne's  page,  our  beggar  was  never  guilty  of  tell- 
ing ihe  truth,  that  the  "sivin  small  childer"  had  yet  to  be 
born,  and  that  he  considered  our  party  the  best  fools  he 
had  met  that  season. 

We  were  to  drive  down  to  Grcen-Castlc,  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  which  the  jarvies  said  we  should  be  sure  to  hear  the 
cuckoo.  Our  first  experience  of  a  jaunting-car  was  pleas- 
ant, though  precarious.  It  had  the  dash  of  danger  which 
spices  adventure.  A  sober  foreigner  can  seldom  keep  his 
seat  at  first;  an  Trishrnan  may  be  so  di-utik  that  he  walks 
zigzag  on  the  siiiewalk,  but  he  never  falls  off  a  car — unless 
he's  sober.  At  first  blush,  especially  in  the  cities,  the  Jaunt- 
ing-car seems  an  ingenious  device  to  furnish  Irish  surgeons 
with  amputations.  As  you  go  tearing  along  the  streets 
and  flying  around  corners,  your  legs  hanging  over  the  sides 
in  close  proximity  to  other  "highway  comets"  tearing  along 
the  opposite  way,  you  have  a  choice  of  death  by  l)eiMg 
dashed  to  "smithereens"  on  your  faf-e  by  a  jerk  or  dying 
in  desperate  collision  with  a  streetcar.  Our  jarvio  was  a 
genuine  Paddy,  full  to  the  brim  of  wit  and  song.  Hetweon 
the  stretches  of  his  imagination  in  f  ale-lolling  (all  liis  native 
geese  were  royal  swans,  and  for  the  one  ruin  wo  were  ap- 
proaching he  built  a  score  of  caslles  in  tlie  air)  he  made 
the  road  lively  with   local    Iri>li   airs.      During  the  winter 
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these  jarvies  bave  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  one  of  them, 
being  asked  how  they  spent  that  season,  replied,  "  Making 
up  stories,  sir,  to  tell  the  travellers  in  summer." 

However  much  we  were  imposed  upon  in  the  matter  of 
tale  and  tradition,  thei'e  was  no  deception  in  the  interest 
of  the  drive.  The  sea  lay  to  the  right.  Along  the  high- 
way and  in  many  of  the  fields,  though  much  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  left  was  barren  and  hilly,  the  daisy  was  peeping 
up  for  our  first  recognition ;  the  primroses  lay  in  rich 
golden  clumps  upon  the  banks ;  violets,  blue,  red,  and 
white,  little  purple  bluebells,  day-nettles,  which  the  bees 
and  boj''s  love  to  suck,  and  many  other  new  and  old  wild 
flowers,  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  we  jogged  along.  Some- 
times we  jumped  down  to  pick  them,  gathering  whole  hand- 
fuls  of  the  faintly-perfumed  primroses  and  burying  our 
noses  in  their  exquisite  blossoms  in  a  way  to  make  an  emi- 
grant homesick.  On  we  jolted,  and  soon  came  within  sight 
of  the  romantic  hamlet,  its  picturesque  castle  and  fort 
facing  the  sea.  With  a  final  quick  trot  and  a  jerk  our 
driver  pulled  up  at  the  Green-Castle  Hotel,  with  the  artless 
hint  that  its  champagne  for  jintlemen  and  its  whiskey  for 
jarvies  had  no  rival  from  Malin  Head  to  Cape  Clear. 

[After  giving  his  readers  the  legendary  history  of  Green-Castle  our 
author  proceeds  to  describe  its  present  appearance.] 

The  old  castle  is  now  a  roofless  wreck  of  time  and  siege, 
but  enough  is  left  of  its  walls — eight  feet  thick — and  its 
deep  dungeons  to  show  that  it  was  in  its  time  a  strong 
fortress.  We  walked  over  the  space  between  the  walls, 
about  eighty  yards  by  forty,  upon  which  the  sun  and  the 
rains  descend  and  where  the  grass  grew  knee-deep.  De- 
tached bits  of  wall  were  covered  with  splendid  ivy.  On 
the  walls  here  and  there  we  saw  the  little  whitlow-grass, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  the  lilac  flowers  of  the 
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toad-flax,  which  one  sees  in  all  such  sea-side  ruins  in  Ire- 
land, "We  climbed  the  sleep  crag  of  the  highest  portion 
facing  the  sea.  Many  of  the  stones  were  loose  and  slipped 
out  from  under  our  feet.  We  mounted  to  the  very  top  of 
the  old  battlement, — a  glorious  spot  from  which  to  watch 
a  storm  when  the  great  waves  roll  up  in  close  column  and 
break  over  the  rocks.  Creeping  from  the  base  of  the  per- 
pendicular rock  a  hundred  feet  below,  thick  ivy  had  grown 
to  the  very  summit,  its  rootlets  and  tendrils  turning  and 
twisting  into  and  upon  each  other,  binding  the  stones  bet- 
ter than  mortar,  sucking  out  the  moisture  of  the  wall, 
and  keeping  it  as  dry  as  punk.  Everywhere  in  Ireland 
one  is  struck  by  the  wonderful  tenacity  of  ivy,  which  creeps 
along  the  ground  or  crawls  up  and  clings  to  the  barest 
flint.  If  you  lift  one  of  the  young  shoots,  it  clings  to  the 
earth  like  a  hungr}^  leech  to  human  skin.  If  you  turn  it 
up,  you  see  rootlets,  like  the  legs  of  a  caterpillar,  by  which 
it  attaches  itself  to  the  ground,  and  which  it  seems  to  lose 
when  transplanted  to  America. 

We  leaned  over  on  the  thick  leaves  and  tendrils  to  pull 
the  pungent  berries,  when  out  flew  two  scared  jackdaws 
just  below.  We  rustled  the  tendrils,  and  awa}"-  scudded  a 
score  or  more  of  birds  to  tell  the  sea-gulls  of  this  invasion 
of  their  ancient  nest,  Down  near  the  shore  white  daisies 
speckled  the  green  grass  like  a  first  snow-fall. 

Hut  hark !  Is  that  the  mystic  cr}'  of  the  cuckoo  we  arc 
hearing  for  the  first  time?  How  j)laintive  and  lonely  its 
monotone! — "(.'uckoo!  cuckoo!  cuckoo!"  Wo  have  never 
heard  that  souimI  in  Auk  ilea  except  from  wretched  Swiss 
clocks.  What  a  world  oC  delightful  associations  1  brills 
through  our  veins  !  JIow  liie  old  familiar  stories  told  us 
of  our  parenfs'  romps  in  the  green  lanes  of  the  old  cou?ilry 
come  to  our  memories,  anrl  the  wonder  with  which  in  their 
childhood  days  they  8lo])i)ed  to  listen  to  this  classic  bird. 
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There  it  is  again,  over  in  the  woodland.  Hark  !  ''  Cuckoo  I 
cuckoo !  cuckoo !"  One  of  our  company,  born  in  the  old 
land,  and  now  returned  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years, 
began  to  reach  the  melting-point,  when,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  cry,  we  caught  sight  of  an  incautious  Irish 
boy  peeping  from  behind  a  tree,  with  one  hand  to  his 
mouth,  just  in  the  act  of  repeating  this  old  Green-Castle 
trick  of  "  fooling  the  people  from  America  who  want  to 
hear  the  cuckoo." 

When  we  came  down  from  the  battlement  we  were  told 
that  a  drunken  sailor  of  H.  M.  "  Vanguard"  had  fallen 
asleep  on  top  of  the  wall  a  few  weeks  before  and  had 
rolled  off  to  the  bottom,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet,  but 
had  not  been  hurt  enough  to  prevent  his  marriage  the  day 
before  our  arrival.  Our  informant  added  that  it  was  the 
"potheen"  that  had  saved  him:  "If  he'd  been  sober,  sir, 
shure  he'd  have  wakened  up  a  dead  man." 

We  had  a  rattling  drive  back  toMoville.  The  first  sight 
we  met  on  reaching  the  wharf  was  our  jolly  beggar,  trans- 
formed almost  past  recognition  by  soap  and  water,  sneezing 
and  coughing  and  claiming  the  promised  sixpence :  "  Shure, 
yer  honor,  ye  might  make  it  a  shiilin',  for  in  the  washin' 
I've  caught  the  divil  of  a  cowld."  When  we  came  back  a 
few  months  afterwards  wo  missed  him.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  had  never  recovered  from  that  cleansing  ;  but 
a  more  recent  visitor  tells  me  that  he  is  still  alive,  as  witty 
and  as  dirty  as  ever. 

[The  traveller  next  made  his  way,  via  Londondeny,  to  Antrim, 
where  stands  a  celebrated  round  tower.] 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  of  more  puzzling  interest  to 
the  Irish  antiquary  than  the  roun<l  towers,  of  which  there 
are  about  eighty  in  the  island.  Their  origin  and  purpose 
have  been  variously  guessed  at,  some  maintaining  that  they 
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were  erected  by  the  Danes  as  watch-towers  and  afterwards 
changed  by  the  Christian  Irish  into  clock-  or  bell-towers. 
But  why  should  the  Danes  confine  these  structures  to  Ire- 
land, and  not  build  them  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other 
regions  where  they  had  a  much  firmer  foothold  ?  Others 
regard  them  as  fire-temples,  where  the  Druids  lit  the  sacred 
flame  and  kept  it  safe  from  pollution.  This  view  was  ac- 
cepted for  a  long  time  as  a  settlement  of  the  question,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  these  towers  to  similar 
structures  found  in  India  and  thought  to  have  been  used 
in  an  extinct  form  of  worship.  The  Irish  Druids  followed 
man}-  Eastern  customs  in  their  religious  rites,  but  these 
may  have  been  mere  coincidences.  The  turrets  in  the 
vicinity  of  Turkish  mosques,  from  the  summits  of  which 
approaching  festivals  were  proclaimed,  suggested  the  \\y- 
pothesis  that  the  Irish  towers  were  intended  for  the  same 
purpose.  Others  held  tlic  theory  that  they  Avere  built  by 
the  ancient  bishops  as  strongholds  for  the  sacred  articles 
belonging  to  the  churches.  In  the  neighborhood  of  many 
of  these  towers  churches  still  exist.  A  very  picturesque 
one  forms  part  of  a  church  in  Castlo-Dermot,  in  the  county 
Down.  At  Drumbo,  a  few  miles  from  BelliiHt,  the  ruin  of 
one  stands  in  the  church-yard  of  a  Presbyterian  cliajiel. 

The  Antrim  tower  is  in  fine  preservation  to  the  very 
Bummit,  but  no  trace  has  been  fouml  to  indicate  that  a 
churcli  existed  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  ninety-three  feet  higli, 
and  al)out  fifty-three  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base,  is 
buill  of  rf)Ugh  Htone,  and  has  a  stone  flooring,  undernialh 
which  it  is  sup|)OHcd  a  sepuldire,  as  at  Anlmore,  exists. 
Above  the  door-way  is  a  bas-rehef  like  a  Maltose  cross.  I 
climbed  into  the  tower  through  the  entrance,  two  feet  by 
four.  Its  wi<hh  insifle  is  abiMit  eight  feel,  but  narrows 
grailnaily  to  thi;  top.  The  ivy  wiiicii  clung  atleciiotiately 
to  its  outside  had  grown  into  Hcverul  of  the  windows  and 
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lay  in  decayed  brambles  inside.  Up  at  the  very  top  the 
jackdaws  had  a  gloriously  independent  life  of  it  all  to 
themselves.  The  grass  outside  was  as  level  as  a  century's 
care  and  rolling  could  make  it.  And  hark!  "Cuckoo! 
cuckoo  I  cuckoo!"  "No,  you  don't,  my  dear  fellow!"  I 
replied.  "You  are  a  relative  of  our  cuckoo  of  Green- 
Castle."  "  Cuckoo !"  he  replied  in  denial ;  and  I  found  out 
that  it  was  a  live  cuckoo  coaxing  me  to  play  at  hide-and- 
seek.  I  started  to  accept  the  challenge,— when  "  Tres- 
passers will  be  Prosecuted"  stared  me  in  the  face  as  I 
mounted  an  innocent  stile.  Forty  jackdaws— the  Forty 
Thieves — got  together  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  trees 
near  by  and  discussed  ray  intentions:  Was  I  loading  a 
gun,  or  only  making  a  sketch  ?  Was  I  painter  or  poacher? 
I  followed  the  cuckoo's  cry  in  spite  of  the  trespass,  but 
caught  no  second  glimpse  of  him. 

Coming  back  and  crossing  a  picturesque  stream,  a  short 
walk  brought  me  to  the  famous  Lough  Neagh,  the  fourth 
largest  lake  in  Europe,  twenty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen 
in  breadth.  In  size  it  seemed  a  mere  pond,  compared  to 
the  great  inland  seas  of  America ;  but  the  legend  of  its 
buried  jrlories.  and  the  belief  of  the  fishermen  that  when 
the  water  is  clear  they  can  see  round  towers  and  high 
steeples  and  churches  of  the  land  below,  would  waken  any 
one's  interest.  AVonderful  petrifactions  are  found  along 
its  margins,  referable  to  some  remote  geological  era,  and 
no  doubt  these  fossil  woods  gave  rise  to  the  fishermen's 
superstition.  On  the  borders  of  the  lake  you  see  the  ruins 
of  the  seat  of  Lord  O'Neill,  "  Shane's  Castle,"  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  as  much  superstition  as  the  lake.  The  banshee 
of  the  O'Neills  was  a  firm  article  of  faith  of  mine  host  in 
Antrim,  who  told  me  that  his  father  had  heard  its  wail. 

As  I  came  back  to  the  town  I  saw  a  characteristic  scene 
which  reminded  me  of  Father  Front's  remark,  that  "the 
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pig  is  as  essential  an  inmate  of  the  Irish  cabin  as  the  Arab 
steed  of  the  shepherd's  tent  on  the  phiins  of  Mesopotamia." 
At  the  door  of  a  thatched  mud  hut  there  was  a  fierce  tooth- 
and-nail  contest  between  two  pigs.  Out  sallied  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  and  belabored  the  nearest  one  gently 
with  stick,  roughly  with  tongue:  "Whist  widye!  Take 
that,  now  !  Come  into  the  house  xoid  ye !"  With  well-trained 
docility  Piggy  obe3-ed.  A  short  distance  away  I  saw  a 
crowd  gathered  about  a  cart  covered  with  a  pure  white 
sheet.  The  look  of  delight  upon  the  faces  of  those  who 
had  peeped  under  the  cover  tempted  ray  curiosity,  and  I 
lifted  the  linen.  It  was  a  young  pig,  as  white  as  snow  and 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

But  I  intended  only  to  take  a  peep  at  the  northern  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  here  I  am  en  route  to  Belfast.  As  you  go 
farther  you  fare  better  in  the  way  of  fine  scenery  and  in- 
teresting people.  There  is  something  about  the  greenness 
of  Ireland  which  sanctifies  its  claim  to  be  called  the  Emer- 
ald Isle.  I  have  seen  nothing  anywhere  else  to  rival  the 
soft  luxuriance  of  nature  here.  Grass,  ivy,  and  flowers 
seem  as  indigenous  as  hospitable  hearts.  I  was  told  that  if 
you  flung  a  clean-cut  stick  in  a  County  Meath  meadow, 
you  might  pick  it  up  in  a  day  or  two  covered  with  young 
lichens  and  moss;  but  this  reminded  me  too  much  of  the 
crowbar  planted  in  some  other  fertile  countrj'  in  the  even- 
ing which  sj)routed  out  tenpenny  nails  in  ihc  morning. 
Tlio  very  primroses  have  a  dcj)lh  of  nudjow  hraiity  I  never 
saw  in  England.  Walking  tlirough  the  country  you  get  a 
good  insight  into  its  social  and  political  questions,  and, 
whatever  preconceptions  you  ni.iv  have,  you  will  bo  sure — 
if  you  have  nf)  bigotry  in  your  hones  and  <lo  not  excite 
people  about  the  burning  questiorjs  of  the  hour — to  carry 
from  Ireland  inemf)ries  of  its  lovely  scenery  which  nothing 
on  earlh  can  ever  dinpel. 
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PARIS  AND  ITS  ATTRACTIONS. 

UAIIIIIET  BEECUER  STOWE. 

[The  city  of  Paris,  the  cynosure  of  European  eyes,  and  the  para- 
dise of  good  Americans,  calls  loudly  for  a  description  at  our  hands. 
It  is  a  call  which  can  readily  be  answered.  We  suffer,  indeed,  from  a 
superfluity  of  riches.  Descriptions  of  every  sort,  shape,  and  com- 
plexion are  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  easy  to  select  with  discretion. 
"NV'e  take  one  that  has  the  quality  of  enthusiastic,  admiration  from  the 
"  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands"  of  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  It  begins  with  her  entrance  into  the  city,  after  passing  the 
easy  ordeal  of  the  custom-house  oflBcials.] 

We  rode  through  streets  whose  names  were  familiar, 
crossed  the  Carousal,  passed  the  Seine,  and  stopped  before 
an  ancient  mansion,  in  the  Ruo  de  Verneuil,  belonging  to 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Brige,  This  Faubourg  St.  Germain  is  the 
part  of  Paris  where  the  ancient  nobility  lived,  and  the 
houses  exhibit  marks  of  former  splendor.  The  marquis 
is  one  of  those  chivalrous  legitimists  who  uphold  the  claims 
of  Henri  V.  He  lives  in  the  country,  and  rents  his  hotel. 
Mrs.  C.  occupies  the  suite  of  rooms  on  the  lower  floor. 
We  entered  by  a  ponderous  old  gate-way,  opened  by  the 
concierge,  passed  through  a  large  paved  quadrangle,  trav- 
ersed a  short  hall,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  large,  cheer- 
ful parlor,  looking  out  into  a  small  flower  garden.  There 
was  no  carpet,  but  what  is  called  here  a  parquet  floor,  or 
mosaic  of  oak  blocks,  waxed  and  highly  polished.  The 
sofas  and  chairs  were  covered  with  light  chintz,  and  the 
whole  air  of  the  apartment  shady  and  cool  as  a  grotto.  A 
jardiniere  filled  with  flowers  stood  in  the  ccnti-e  of  the 
room,  and  around  it  a  group  of  living  flowers — mother, 
sisters,  and  daughters — scarely  less  beautiful.     In  five  rain- 
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utes  we  were  at  home.  French  life  is  different  from  any- 
other.  Elsewhere  you  do  as  the  world  pleases;  here  you 
do  as  you  please  yourself;  my  spirits  always  rise  when  I  get 
among  the  French.  .  .  . 

Monday,  June  6. — This  day  was  consecrated  to  knick- 
knacks.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  C,  whom  years  of  residence 
have  converted  into  a  perfect  Parisienne,  we  visited  shop 
after  shop  and  store  after  store.  The  politeness  of  the 
shopkeepers  is  inexhaustible.  I  felt  quite  ashamed  to 
spend  a  half-hour  looking  at  everything  and  then  dej)art 
without  buying;  but  the  civil  Frenchman  bowed  and 
smiled,  and  thanked  us  for  coming. 

In  the  evening  we  rode  to  L'Arc  de  Triomphe  d'Etoilo, 
An  immense  pile  of  massive  masonry,  from  the  top  of  which 
we  enjoyed  a  brilliant  panorama.  Paris  was  beneath  us, 
from  the  Louvre  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  its  gardens 
and  moving  myriads,  its  sports,  and  games,  and  light- 
hearted  mirth, — a  vast  Vanity  Fair,  blazing  in  the  sunlight. 
A  deep  and  strangely-blended  impression  of  sadness  and 
gayety  sunk  into  our  hearts  as  wo  gazed.  AH  is  vivacity, 
gracefulness,  and  sparkle  to  the  eye;  but  ah,  what  fires 
are  smouldering  below!  Are  not  all  these  vines  rooted  in 
the  lava  and  ashes  of  the  volcano-side?  .  .  . 

Wedncstlity,  June  8. — A  day  on  f(;ot  in  Paris.  Sur- 
rendered II.  to  the  care  of  our  fair  hostess.  Attemjifcd  to 
hire  a  boat  at  one  of  the  great  bathing  establishments  for 
a  pull  on  the  Seine.  Why  not  on  the  Seine  as  well  as  on 
the  Thames?  I'.nt  the  old  Triton  deninir.ii.  The  lido 
vinrrhed  too  strong. — "  //  miirdic  trop  forty  Onwanl.  then, 
along  the  quays;  visiling  Ihc  cuciuns  oM  book-stalls,  j)ic- 
ture-stands,  and  flower-markets.  Lean  over  the  parapet 
and  gaze  iijkmi  this  modern  I'^uphrales,  rushing  belwcen 
solid  walls  of  masonry  through  the  lieart  of  another  Bab}^- 
lon.  The  rivor  is  the  only  thing  not  old.  These  waters 
u.-l  14* 
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are  as  turbid,  tumultuous,  unbridled,  as  when  forests  cov- 
ered all  these  banks, — fit  symbol  of  peoples  and  nations 
in  their  mad  career,  generation  after  generation.  Institu- 
tions, like  hewn  granite,  may  wall  them  in,  and  vast  arches 
span  their  flow,  and  hierarchies  domineer  over  the  tide ;  but 
the  scorning  waters  burst  into  life  unchangeable,  and  sweep 
impetuous  through  the  heart  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  dash  out 
again  into  the  future  the  same  grand,  ungovernable  P]u- 
phrates  stream.  I  do  not  wonder  Egypt  adored  her  Nile 
and  Rome  her  Tiber.  Surely,  the  life  artery  of  Paris  is 
this  Seine  beneath  my  feet !  And  there  is  no  scene  like 
this,  as  I  gaze  upward  and  downward,  comprehending  in  a 
glance  the  immense  panorama  of  art  and  architecture, — 
life,  motion,  enterprise,  pleasure,  pomp,  and  power.  Beau- 
tiful Paris!  What  city  in  the  world  can  compare  with 
thee? 

And  is  it  not  chiefly  because,  either  by  accident  or  by 
instinctive  good  taste,  her  treasures  of  beauty  and  art  are 
80  disposed  along  the  Seine  as  to  be  visible  at  a  glance  to 
the  best  effect?  As  the  instinct  of  the  true  Farisienne 
teaches  her  the  mystery  of  setting  off  the  graces  of  her 
person  by  the  fascinations  of  dress,  so  the  instinct  of  the 
nation  to  set  off  the  city  by  the  fascinations  of  architecture 
and  embellishment.  Hence  a  chief  superiority  of  Paris  to 
London.  The  Seine  is  straight,  and  its  banks  are  laid  out 
in  broad  terraces  on  cither  side,  called  quais,  lined  with 
her  stateliest  palaces  and  gardens.  The  Thames  forms  an 
elbow,  and  is  enveloped  in  dense  fog  and  smoke.  London 
lowers;  the  Seine  sparkles;  London  shuts  down  upon  the 
Thames,  and  there  is  no  point  of  view  for  the  whole  river 
panorama;  Paris  rises  amphitheatricall}',  on  either  side 
the  Seine,  and  the  eye  from  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz  seems  to 
fly  throuffh  the  immense  reach  like  an  arrow,  casting  its 
shadow  on  everything  of  beauty  or  grandeur  Paris  possesses. 
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Rapidly  now  I  sped  onward,  paying  brief  visits  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  spending  a  cool 
half-hour  in  Notre  Dame.  I  love  to  sit  in  these  majestic 
fanes,  abstracting  them  from  the  superstition  which  does 
but  desecrate  them,  and  gaze  upward  to  their  lofty,  vaulted 
arches,  to  drink  in  the  impression  of  architectural  sub- 
limity, which  I  can  neither  analyze  nor  express.  Cathe- 
drals do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  built;  they  seem, 
rather,  stupendous  growths  of  nature,  like  crystals,  or  clitts 
of  basalt.  There  is  little  ornament  here;  that  roof  looks 
plain  and  bare;  yet  I  feel  that  the  air  is  dense  with  sub- 
limity. Onward  I  sped,  crossing  a  bridge  by  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and,  leaving  the  river,  plunged  into  narrow  streets, 
exploring  a  quadrangular  market ;  surveyed  the  old  church 
of  St.  Genevieve,  and  the  new,  now  the  Pantheon ;  went 
onward  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  explored  its  tropical 
bowers.  Many  things  remind  me  to-day  of  New  Orleans 
and  its  Levee,  its  Mississippi,  its  Cathedral,  and  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  the  Gulf  In  fact,  I  seom  to  bo  walking 
in  my  sleep  in  a  kind  of  glorified  New  Orleans,  all  the 
while.  Yet  I  i*eturn  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Place  Vendome,  and  in  the  shadow  of  Napoleon's 
Column  tho  illusion  vanishes.  Hundreds  of  battles  look 
down  upon  me  from  their  blazonry. 

In  the  evening  I  rested  from  the  day's  fatigue  by  an 
hour  in  the  f^'anicn  of  1  ho  Palais  Royal.  I  sat  by  one  of 
the  little  tables  and  called  for  an  ice.  'i'lan;  were  hundreds 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  eating  ices,  drinking  wine,  nading 
the  papers,  smoking,  chatting;  scores  of  pretty  children 
were  frolicking  and  enjoying  the  b.-ilmy  evening.  Hero 
six  or  eight  midgets  were  jumping  the  ropo,  while  papa 
and  inanuna  swung  it  for  them.  Pretty  liltio  things,  with 
their  flu'^hod  cheeks  and  Hp;irkling  eyes,  how  tluy  did  seem 
to  enjoy  them.solvesi      What  parent  was  ever  far  from 
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home  that  did  not  espy  in  every  group  of  cliildren  his  own 
little  ones, — his  Mary  or  his  Nellie,  his  Henry  or  Charlie? 
So  it  was  with  me.  There  was  a  ring  of  twenty  or  thirty 
singing  and  dancing,  with  a  smaller  ring  in  the  centre, 
while  old  folks  and  hoys  stood  outside.  But  I  heard  not  a 
single  oath,  nor  saw  a  rough  or  rude  action,  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  there.  The  boys  standing  by  looked  on 
quietly,  like  j'oung  gentlemen.  The  best  finale  of  such  a 
toilsome  day  of  sight-seeing  was  a  warm  bath  in  the  Rue 
de  Bac,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  fifteen  sous.  The  cheapness 
and  convenience  of  bathing  here  is  a  great  recommendation 
of  Paris  life.  They  will  bring  you  a  hot  bath  at  your  house 
for  twenty-five  cents,  and  that  without  bustle  or  disorder. 
And  nothing  so  effectually  as  an  evening  bath,  as  my  ex- 
perience testifies,  cures  fatigue  and  propitiates  to  dreamless 
slumber.  .  .  . 

After  visiting  the  Luxembourg,  I  resorted  to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries.  The  thermometer  was  at  about 
eighty  degrees  in  the  shade.  From  the  number  of  people 
assembled,  one  would  have  thought,  if  it  had  been  in  the 
United  States,  that  some  great  mass  convention  was 
coming  off.  Under  the  impenetrable  screen  of  the  trees, 
in  the  dark,  cool,  refreshing  shade,  are  thousands  of  chairs, 
for  which  one  pays  two  cents  apiece.  Whole  families  come, 
locking  up  their  door,  bringing  the  baby,  work,  dinner,  or 
lunch,  take  a  certain  number  of  chairs,  and  spend  the  da}'-, 
As  far  as  eye  can  reach  you  see  a  multitude  seated,  as 
if  in  church,  with  other  multitudes  moving  to  and  fro. 
while  boys  and  girls  without  number  are  frolicking,  racing, 
playitig  ball,  driving  hoop,  etc.,  but  contriving  to  do  it  with- 
out making  a  hideous  racket. 

How  French  children  are  taught  to  play  and  enjoy 
themselves  without  disturbing  everybody  else  is  a  mys- 
tery.    "  C'est  gentU"  seems  to  be  a  talismauic  spell ;   and 
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"  Ce  n'est  pas  gentil  ga"  is  suflBcient  to  check  every  rising 
irregularity.  Oh,  that  some  savant  would  write  a  book  and 
tell  us  how  it  is  done !  I  gazed  for  half  an  hour  on  the 
spectacle.  A  more  charming  sight  my  eyes  never  beheld. 
There  were  gray-headed  old  men,  and  women,  and  in- 
valids; and  there  were  beautiful  demoiselles  working 
worsted,  embroidery,  sewing;  men  reading  papers;  and,  in 
fact,  people  doing  everj-thing  they  would  do  in  their  own 
parlors.  And  all  were  graceful,  kind,  and  obliging;  not  a 
word  or  an  act  of  impoliteness  or  indecency.  No  wonder 
the  French  adore  Paris,  thought  I ;  in  no  other  city  in  the 
world  is  a  scene  like  this  possible.  No  wonder  that  their 
hearts  die  within  them  at  thoughts  of  exile  in  the  fens  of 
Cayenne ! 

But  under  all  this  there  lie,  as  under  the  cultivated 
crust  of  this  fair  world,  deep  abysses  of  soul,  where  vol- 
canic masses  of  molten  lava  surge  and  shake  the  tremulous 
earth.  In  the  gay  and  bustling  Jioulcvards,  a  friend,  an 
old  resident  of  Paris,  pointed  out  to  me,  as  we  rode,  tiie 
bullet-marks  that  scarred  the  houses, — significant  tokens 
of  what  seems,  but  is  not,  fjrgottcui. 

At  sunset  a  military  !)and  of  about  seventy  pt'i-foriners 
began  playing  in  front  of  the  Tuiieries.  They  Ibrineil  an 
immense  circle,  the  loader  in  the  centre.  ITe  played  the 
octavo  flute,  which  also  served  as  a  liaton  for  marking  time. 
Th<!  iiiusi(r  was  rharacterized  by  delicacy,  precision,  sup- 
pression, and  subjugation  of  rebellious  material. 

I  imaLjined  a  congress  of  horns,  clarioncls,  trumpets,  etc., 
conversing  in  low  tones  on  some  important  ihcrne;  nay, 
rather  a  conspiracy  of  instruments,  mourning  between 
whiles  their  subjugation,  and  evfr  and  anon  breaking  out 
in  .1  fierce  emeufr.  ihcn  rrjirossed,  hushed,  d\  iiilc  away,  as 
if  thf'V  li;i'l  Inni'd  of  Baron  .Munchaiisen's  irozen  Iimi-h,  mimI 
had  conceivud  the  idea  of  ^'iclding  ihijr  liarnionics  wilhout 
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touch  of  human  lips,  yet  were  sighing  and  sobbing  at  their 
impotence.  Perhaps  I  detected  the  pulses  of  a  nation's 
palpitating  heart,  throbbing  for  liberty,  but  trodden  down, 
and  sobbing  in  despair. 

[A  salon  experience  is  next  described,  followed  by  a  visit  to  Ver- 
sailles. Then  our  uulhoress  plunges  into  the  world  of  art  at  the 
Louvre.] 

At  last  I  have  come  into  dream-land ;  into  the  lotos- 
eater's  paradise  ;  into  the  land  where  it  is  always  afternoon, 
I  am  released  from  care;  I  am  unknown,  unknowing;  I 
live  in  a  house  whose  arrangements  seem  to  me  strange, 
old,  and  dreamy.  In  the  heart  of  a  great  city  I  am  as  still 
as  if  in  a  convent;  in  the  burning  heats  of  summer  our 
rooms  are  shadowy  and  cool  as  a  cave.  My  time  is  all 
my  own.  I  may  at  will  lie  on  a  sofa,  and  dreamily  watch 
the  play  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  little  garden  into 
which  my  room  opens ;  or  I  may  go  into  the  parlor  adjoin- 
ing, whence  I  hear  the  quick  voices  of  my  beautiful  and 
vivacious  young  friends. 

You  ought  to  see  these  girls.  Emma  might  look  like  a 
Madonna,  were  it  not  for  her  wicked  wit;  and  as  to  Anna 
and  Lizzie,  as  they  glance  by  me,  now  and  then,  I  seem  to 
think  them  a  kind  of  sprite,  or  elf,  made  to  inhabit  shady 
old  houses,  just  as  twinkling  harebells  grow  in  old  castles; 
and  then  the  gracious  mamma,  who  speaks  French  or  Eng- 
lish like  a  stream  of  silver,  is  she  not,  after  all,  the  fairest 
of  any  of  them?  And  there  is  Caroline,  piquant,  racy,  full 
of  conversation,  sharp  as  a  quartz  crystal,  how  I  like  to 
hear  her  talk!  These  people  know  Paris,  as  we  say  in 
America,  "like  a  book."  They  have  studied  it  assthetically, 
historically,  socially.  They  have  studied  French  people 
and  French  literature,  and  studied  it  with  enthusiasm,  aa 
people  ever  should  who  would  truly  understand.     They 
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are  all  kindness  to  me.  Whenever  I  wish  to  see  anything, 
I  have  only  to  speak  ;  or  tc  know,  I  have  only  to  ask.  At 
breakfast  every  morning  we  compare  notes  and  make  up 
our  lists  of  wants.  My  first,  of  course,  was  the  Louvre. 
It  is  close  bj-  us.  Think  of  it.  To  one  who  has  starved 
all  a  life,  in  vain  imaginings  of  what  art  might  be,  to  know 
that  you  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  museum  full  of  its 
miracles;  Greek,  Assj'rian,  Egyptian,  Eomau  sculptors  and 
modern  painting,  all  there!  .  .  . 

It  was,  then,  with  a  thrill  almost  of  awe  that  I  ap- 
proached the  Louvre.  Here,  perhaps,  said  I  to  myself,  I 
shall  answer  fully  the  question  that  has  long  wrought 
withiu  my  soul.  What  is  an?  and  what  can  it  do?  Ilcre, 
perhaps,  these  yearnings  for  the  ideal  will  meet  their  satis- 
faction. The  ascent  to  the  picture-gallery  tends  to  produce 
a  flutter  of  excitement  and  expectation.  Magnificent  stair- 
cases, dim  perspectives  of  frescoes  and  carvings,  the  glo- 
rious hall  of  Apollo,  rooms  with  mosaic  pavements,  antique 
vases,  countless  spoils  of  art,  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  neophyte, 
and  prepare  the  mind  for  some  grand  eiichantinunt.  Thon 
opens  on  one  the  grand  hall  of  paintings  arcangrd  by 
Bchocds,  the  works  of  each  artist  by  themselves,  u  wiUler- 
ness  of  gorgeous  growths. 

I  first  walked  through  tlie  whole,  offering  ni}-  mind  nj) 
aimlessly  to  see  if  there  were  any  jiichirc  theie  great  and 
glorious  enough  to  seize  and  control  my  whole  being,  and 
answer  at  once  the  cravings  of  the  poetic  and  artistic  ele- 
ment. Yov  any  such  I  looked  in  vain.  I  saw  a  thousand 
beauties,  as  also  a  thousand  enormities,  but  nothing  of  that 
overwhelming,  subduing  nalnn;  \shl'li  I  h:id  conceived. 
Most  of  the  men  there  had  painted  with  dry  eyes  and  cool 
hearts,  thinking  only  of  the  mixing  of  their  colors  and 
the  jugglery  of  their  art,  thinking  liltle  of  heroism,  love, 
faith,  or  imnioilality.     Yet  when  1  had  resigned  this  long- 
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ing,  when  I  was  sure  I  (should  not  meet  there  what  I 
sought,  then  I  began  to  enjoy  very  heartily  what  there 
was. 

in  the  first  place,  I  now  saw  Claudes  worthy  of  the 
reputation  he  bore.  Three  or  four  of  these  were  studied 
with  great  delight, — the  delight  one  feels  who,  conscien- 
tiously bound  to  be  delighted,  suddenly  comes  into  a 
situation  to  be  so.  I  saw,  now,  those  atmospheric  traits, 
those  reproductions  of  the  mysteries  of  air  and  of  light, 
which  are  called  so  wonderful,  and  for  which  all  admire 
Claude,  but  for  which  so  few  admire  Him  who  made 
Claude,  and  who  every  day  creates  around  us  in  the  com- 
monest scenes  effects  far  more  beautiful.  How  much,  even 
now,  my  admiration  of  Claude  was  genuine,  I  cannot  say. 
How  can  we  ever  be  sure  on  this  point,  when  we  admire 
what  has  prestige  and  sanction,  not  to  admire  which  is  an 
argument  against  ourselves  ?  Certainlj-,  however,  I  did  feel 
great  delight  in  some  of  these  works. 

One  of  my  favorites  was  Eembrandt.  I  always  did  ad- 
mire the  gorgeous  and  solemn  mysteries  of  his  coloring. 
Eembrandt  is  like  IlaAvthorne.  He  chooses  simple  and 
every-day  objects,  and  so  arranges  light  and  shadow  as  to 
give  them  a  sombre  richness  and  a  mysterious  gloom.  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  is  a  succession  of  Eembrandt 
pictures,  done  in  words  instead  of  oils.  Now,  this  pleases 
us,  because  our  life  really  is  a  haunted  one;  the  simplest 
thing  in  it  is  a  mystery,  the  invisible  world  always  lies 
around  us  like  a  shadow,  and  therefore  this  dreamy  golden 
gleam  of  Eembrandt  meets  somewhat  in  our  inner  con- 
sciousness, to  which  it  corresponds.  There  were  no  pic- 
tures in  the  gallery  which  I  looked  upon  so  long,  and  to 
which  I  returned  so  often  and  with  such  growing  pleasure, 
as  these.  I  found  in  them,  if  not  a  commanding,  a  draw- 
ing influence,  a  full  satisfaction  for  one  part  of  my  nature. 
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There  were  Rophaels  there  which  still  disappointed  me, 
because  from  l^aphael  I  asked  and  expected  more.  I 
wished  to  feel  his  hand  on  my  soul  with  a  stronger  grasp ; 
these  were  too  passionless  in  their  serenity,  and  almost 
effeminate  in  their  tenderness. 

But  Rubens,  the  great,  joyous,  full-souled,  all-powerful 
Rubens!  there  he  was,  full  as  ever  of  triumphant,  abound- 
ing life;  disgusting  and  pleasing;  making  me  laugh  and 
nuiUing  me  angry;  defying  me  to  dislike  him;  dragging 
me  at  his  chariot-wheels;  in  despite  of  my  protests  forcing 
me  to  confess  that  there  was  no  other  but  he.  .  .  . 

I  should  compare  Rubens  to  Shakespeare  for  the  won- 
derful variety  and  vital  force  of  his  artistic  power.  I  know 
no  other  mind  he  so  nearly  resembles.  Like  Shakespeare, 
he  forces  you  to  accept  and  to  forgive  a  thousand  excesses, 
and  uses  his  own  faults  as  musicians  use  discords,  oril^-  to 
enhance  the  perfection  of  harmony.  There  certainly  is 
some  use  even  in  defects.  A  faultless  style  sends  you  to 
sleep.  Defects  rouse  and  excite  the  sensibilitj^  to  seek  ami 
appreciate  excellences.  Some  of  Shakespeare's  finest  pas- 
sages explode  all  grammar  and  rhetoric  like  sky-rockets, — 
the  thought  bknvs  the  laiigiiago  to  shivers.   .  .   . 

The  halls  devoted  (o  jiaintiiig  of  which  I  have  spoken 
give  you  very  little  idea  of  the  treasures  of  the  institution, 
(lallery  after  gallery  is  filled  with  Greek,  Roman,  Assyrian, 
aiKJ  Egyptian  sculpture,  coins,  vases,  and  antique  remains 
of  every  descri[)ti()n.  There  is  also  an  apartnuMit  in  which 
I  look  a  deep  interest,  containing  the  original  sketches  of 
arifient  masters,  llere  one  may  h(\c  (he  jien-and-ink  draw- 
ings of  Claude,  divided  into  squares  to  jirepare  them  for 
the  copyist.  One  compares  herewith  interest  the  manners 
of  the  different  artists  in  jotting  down  their  ideas  as  they 
rose,  some  by  chalk,  some  by  craj'on,  Hr)mo  l)y  pencil,  some 
by  water-colors,  and  some  by  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
H  15 
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all.  Mozart's  scriip-bag  of  musical  jottings  could  not  have 
been  more  amusing. 

On  the  whole,  cravings  of  mere  ideality  have  come  nearer 
to  meeting  satisfaction  by  some  of  those  old  mutilated  re- 
mains of  Greek  sculpture  than  anything  I  have  met  yet. 
In  the  paintings,  even  of  the  most  celebrated  masters,  there 
are  often  things  which  arc  excessively  annoying  to  me.  I 
scarcely  remember  a  master  in  whose  works  I  have  not 
found  a  hand,  or  foot,  or  face,  or  feature  so  distorted,  or 
coloring  at  times  so  unnatural,  or  something  so  out  of 
place  and  proportion  in  the  picture  as  very  seriously  to 
mar  the  pleasure  that  I  derived  from  it.  In  this  statuary 
less  is  attempted  and  all  is  more  harmonious,  and  one's 
ideas  of  proportion  are  never  violated. 

My  favorite  among  all  the.se  remains  is  a  mutilated  statue 
■which  they  call  the  Venus  de  Milo.  This  is  a  statue  which 
is  80  called  from  having  been  dug  up  some  years  ago,  piece- 
meal, in  the  island  of  Milos.  There  was  a  struggle  for  her 
between  a  French  naval  ofllcer,  the  English,  and  the  Turks. 
The  French  officer  carried  her  off  like  another  Helen,  and 
she  was  given  to  Paris,  old  Louis  Philippe  being  bride- 
groom by  proxy.  Savans  refer  the  statue  to  the  time  of 
Phidias,  and  as  this  is  a  pleasant  idea  to  me,  I  go  a  little 
further,  and  ascribe  her  to  Phidias  himself. 

The  statue  is  mutilated,  both  arms  being  gone,  and  part 
of  the  foot.  But  there  is  a  majesty  and  grace  in  the  head 
and  face,  a  union  of  loveliness  with  intellectual  and  morai 
strength,  beyond  anything  which  I  have  ever  seen.  To  me 
she  might  represent  Milton's  glorious  picture  of  unfallen, 
perfect  womanhood,  in  his  Eve. 

Compared  with  this  matchless  Venus  that  of  Medici 
seems  as  inane  and  trifling  as  mere  physical  beauty  always 
must  by  the  side  of  beauty  baptized  and  made  sacramental, 
as  the  symbol  of  that  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 
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TRAVEL  IN  FRANCE  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

CHARLES    DICKENS. 

[It  hardly  seems  to  us,  to  whom  the  works  of  Dickens  are  house- 
hold words,  that  his  fame  as  a  writer  began  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  The  "  Pictures  from  Ital}',''  from  which 
we  make  the  following  selection,  was  published  in  184(5,  while  his 
first  book  saw  the  light  ten  years  earlier.  We  give  here  his  story  of 
how  France  and  French  life  appeared  to  him  on  a  journey  southward 
from  Paris.] 

On  a  fine  Sunday  morning  in  the  midsummer  time  and 
weather  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four  it  was,  n)y 
good  friend,  when — don't  be  alarmed  ;  not  when  two  trav- 
eliera  might  have  been  observed  slowly  making  their  way 
over  that  picturesque  and  broken  ground  by  which  the 
first  chapel  of  a  Middle  Ago  novel  is  usually  attained — but 
when  an  English  travelling  carriage  of  considerable  propor- 
tions, fresh  from  the  shady  halls  of  the  Pantechnicon  near 
Belgiave-Square,  London,  was  observed  (by  a  very  small 
P'rench  soldier,  for  I  saw  him  look  at  it)  to  issue  from  the 
gate  of  the  Hotel  Maurice  in  the  line  Jiivoli  at  Pai-is. 

I  am  no  more  bound  to  explain  why  the  English  family 
travelling  by  this  carriage,  inside  and  ()iit,  should  bo  shin- 
ing for  Italy  on  a  Sunday  morning,  of  ail  good  days  in  the 
week,  than  1  am  to  assign  a  rcas(>n  for  all  the  litde  men  in 
P' ranee  being  soldii-rs  and  all  the  l)ig  men  postilions,  which 
is  the  invariable  rule.  IJut  they  had  some  sort  of  reason 
for  what  they  did,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  Iheir  reason  for 
being  there  at  ;ill  was,  as  you  ktiow,  that  lliey  wore  going 
to  live  in  fair  (rcnoa  f»r  a  yrar  ;  ;nid  that  the  head  ol"  tin) 
family  jtui'poscfl  in  that  space  of  time  to  stroll  about 
wherever  his  rcstlc-is  humor  c:irrlcd  him. 
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And  it  would  have  been  small  comfort  to  me  to  have  ex- 
plained to  the  population  of  Paris  generally  that  I  was  that 
Head  and  Chief,  and  not  the  radiant  embodiment  of  good- 
humor  who  sat  beside  me  in  the  person  of  a  French  courier, 
— best  of  servants  and  most  beaming  of  men.  Truth  to 
say,  he  looked  a  great  deal  more  patriarchal  than  I,  who, 
in  the  shadow  of  his  portly  presence,  dwindled  down  to  no 
account  at  all. 

There  was,  of  course,  very  little  in  the  aspect  of  Paris 
— a8  we  rattled  near  the  dismal  morgue  and  over  the  Pont 
Neuf — to  reproach  us  for  our  Sunday  travelling.  The 
wine-shops  (every  second  house)  were  driving  a  roaring 
trade;  awnings  were  spreading,  and  chairs  and  tables 
arranging,  outside  the  cafes,  preparatory  to  the  eating  of 
ices  and  drinking  of  cool  liquids  later  in  the  day;  shoe- 
blacks were  busy  on  the  bridges ;  shops  were  open  ;  carts 
and  wagons  clattered  to  and  fro;  the  narrow,  uphill,  fun- 
nel-like streets  across  the  river  were  so  many  dense  per- 
spectives of  crowd  and  bustle,  parti-colored  nightcaps, 
tobacco  pipes,  blouses,  large  boots,  and  shaggy  heads  of 
hair;  nothing  at  that  hour  denoted  a  day  of  rest,  unless  it 
were  the  appearance,  here  and  there,  of  a  famil}^  pleasure- 
party,  crammed  into  a  bulky  old  lumbering  cab,  or  of 
some  contemplative  holiday-maker  in  the  freest  and  easiest 
dishabille,  leaning  out  of  a  low  garret  window,  watching 
the  drying  of  his  newly-polished  shoes  on  the  little  para- 
pet outside  (if  a  gentleman),  or  the  airing  of  her  stockings 
in  the  sun  (if  a  lady),  with  calm  anticipation. 

Once  clear  of  the  never-to-bc-forgotten-or-forgiven  pave- 
ment which  surrounds  Paris,  the  first  three  days  of  travel- 
ling towards  Marseilles  are  quiet  and  monotonous  enough. 
To  Sens,  to  Avalon,  to  Chalons.  A  sketch  of  one  day's 
proceeding  is  a  sketch  of  all  three,  and  here  it  is. 

We  have  four  horses  and  one  postilion,  who  has  a  very 
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long  whip,  and  drives  his  team  something  like  the  courier 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  circle  at  Astley's  or  Friinconi's, 
only  he  sits  his  own  horse  instead  of  standing  on  him. 
The  immense  jack-boots  worn  by  these  postilions  are  some- 
times a  century  or  two  old,  and  are  so  ludicrously  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  wearer's  foot  that  the  spur,  which  is  put 
where  his  own  heel  comes,  is  generally  half-way  up  the  log 
of  the  boots.  The  man  often  comes  out  of  the  stable-j-ard 
with  his  whip  in  his  hand  and  his  shoes  on,  and  brings  out, 
in  both  hands,  one  boot  at  a  time,  which  he  plants  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  his  horse  with  great  gravity,  until 
everything  is  ready.  When  it  is — and  oh,  Ileaven  !  the 
noise  they  make  about  it ! — he  gets  into  the  boots,  shoes 
and  all,  or  is  hoisted  into  them  by  a  couple  of  friends; 
adjusts  the  rope-harness,  embossed  by  the  labors  of  innu- 
merable pigeons  in  the  stables ;  makes  all  the  horses  kick 
and  plunge ;  cracks  his  whip  like  a  madman  ;  shouts  "  En 
route — hi !"  and  away  we  go.  He  is  sure  to  have  a  contest 
with  his  horse  before  we  have  gone  very  far;  and  then  ho 
culls  him  a  thief,  and  a  brigand,  and  a  pig,  and  what  not, 
and  beats  him  about  the  head  as  if  he  were  made  of  wood. 
There  is  little  more  than  one  variety  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country  for  the  first  two  days, — from  a  dreary  plain 
to  an  interminal)lo  avenue,  and  from  an  interminable  avenue 
to  a  dreary  plain  again.  Plenty  of  vines  there  are,  in  the 
open  fields,  hut  of  a  short,  low  kind,  and  not  trained  in 
foritoons,  but  about  straight  stieUs.  Jieggars  innumcraldo 
there  are,  everywhere,  but  an  extraordinarily  Hcanis  [inpn- 
lation  and  fewer  childnii  than  I  ever  encoiintcml.  I  (Inn'l 
believe  wo  saw  a  hunditMl  children  between  Paris  and 
("halons.  Queer  old  towns,  drawhridged  ami  walled,  with 
odd  little  towcM-s  at  the  angles,  like  grotesque  liKM'S,  as  if 
the  wall  had  put  a  mask  on,  and  were  staring  down  into 
the  moat;  other  strange  little  towers,  in  gardens  and  fields, 

16* 
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and  down  lanes  and  in  farm-yards;  all  alone,  and  always 
round,  with  a  peaked  roof,  and  never  used  for  any  purpose 
at  all ;  ruinous  buildings  of  all  sorts ;  sometimes  a  hotel 
de  ville,  sometimes  a  guard-house,  sometimes  a  dwelling- 
house,  sometimes  a  chateau  with  a  rank  garden,  prolific  in 
dandelion,  and  watched  over  b}^  extinguisher-topped  turrets 
and  blink-eyed  little  casements,  are  the  standard  objects, 
repeated  over  and  over  again. 

Sometimes  we  pass  a  village  inn,  with  a  crumbling  wall 
belonging  to  it,  and  a  perfect  town  of  out-houses;  and 
painted  over  the  gate-way,  "  Stabling  for  sixty  horses," 
as  indeed  there  might  be  stabling  for  sixty-score,  were 
there  any  horses  to  be  stabled  there,  or  anybody  resting 
there,  or  anything  stirring  about  the  place  but  a  dangling 
bush,  indicative  of  the  wine  inside,  which  flutters  idly  in 
the  wind,  in  lazy  keeping  with  everything  else,  and  cer- 
tainly is  never  in  a  green  old  age,  though  always  so  old  as 
to  be  dropping  to  pieces.  And  all  day  long  strange  little 
narrow  wagons,  in  strings  of  six  or  eight,  bringing  cheese 
from  Switzerland,  and  frequently  in  charge,  the  whole  line, 
of  one  man,  or  even  boy, — and  he  very  often  asleep  in  the 
foremost  cart, — come  jingling  past;  the  horses  drowsily 
ringing  the  bells  upon  their  harness,  and  looking  as  if  they 
thought  (no  doubt  they  do)  their  great  blue  woolly  fur- 
niture, of  immense  weight  and  tliickness,  with  a  pair  of 
grotesque  horns  growing  out  of  the  collar,  very  much  too 
warm  for  the  midf^ummer  weather. 

Then  there  is  the  diligence,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with 
the  dusty  outsides  in  blue  frocks,  like  butchers ;  and  the 
insides  in  white  nightcaps ;  and  its  cabriolet  head  on  the 
roof,  nodding  and  shaking  like  an  idiot's  head;  and  its 
Young-France  passengers  staring  out  of  window,  with 
beards  down  to  their  waists,  and  blue  spectacles  awfully 
shading  their  warlike  eyes,  and  very  big  sticks  clinched  in 
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their  national  grasp.  Also  the  malle-poste,  with  only  a 
couple  of  i^assengers,  tearing  along  at  a  real  good  dare- 
devil pace,  and  out  of  sight  in  no  time.  Steady  old  cures 
come  jolting  past,  in  such  ramshackle,  musty,  rust}',  clat- 
tering coaches  as  no  Englishman  would  believe  in;  and 
bony  women  dawdle  about  in  solitary  places,  holding  cows 
b}-  ropes  while  they  feed,  or  digging  and  hoeing,  or  doing 
field-work  of  a  more  laborious  kind,  or  representing  real 
shepherdesses  with  their  flocks, — to  obtain  an  adequate 
idea  of  which  pursuit  and  its  followers,  in  any  country,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  take  any  pastoral  poem,  or  picture, 
and  imagine  to  yourself  whatever  is  most  exquisitely  and 
widel}'  unlike  the  descriptions  therein  contained. 

You  have  been  travelling  along,  stupidly  enough,  as  you 
generally  do  in  the  last  stage  of  the  day;  and  the  ninety- 
Bix  bells  upon  the  horses — twenty-four  apiece — have  been 
ringing  sleepily  in  your  ears  for  half  an  hour  or  so;  and  it 
has  become  a  very  jog-trot,  monotonous,  tiresome  sort  of 
business;  and  you  have  been  thirdting  deeply  about  the 
dinner  you  will  iiave  at  the  next  stage;  when  down  at  the 
end  of  the  long  avenue  of  trees  through  which  you  are 
travelling  the  first  indication  of  a  town  appears,  in  Iho 
shape  of  some  straggling  cottages;  and  the  carriage  begins 
to  rattle  and  roll  over  a  liorril)ly  unoveti  pavement,  .  .  . 
and  hero  wo  are  in  the  yard  of  the  HoUl  de  I'l'^cu 
dOr.  .  .  . 

The  landlafiy  of  the  Iloftl  dt!  lEcn  d'(  )r  is  hero  ;  an<l  llio 
landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  i'Kcu  d'Or  is  here;  and  the  fenitno 
do  chanibre  of  (In-  Ilotol  do  I'Kfu  il'Or-  is  hero  ;  and  a  gentle- 
man in  a  glazed  cap,  with  a  icI  hr.nil  like  a  bosom  friend, 
who  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  dt;  riO'u  d'(  >r,  is  here;  iiikI 
Mf)nHicur  le  (Jure  is  walking  up  and  down  in  a  corner  of  the 
yard  by  himself,  with  a  Hliovel-hat  upon  bis  head,  and  a 
black  gown  on  his  back,  and  a  book  in  ono  hand,  and  an 
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uiubrelhi  in  the  other;  and  everybody,  except  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  is  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed  for  the  opening  of 
the  carriage-door.  The  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Ecu  d'Or 
dotes  to  that  extent  upon  the  courier  that  he  can  hardly 
wait  for  his  coming  down  from  the  box,  but  embraces  his 
very  legs  and  booL-heels  as  he  descends.  "My  courier! 
My  brave  courier!  My  friend!  My  brother!"  The  land 
lady  loves  him,  the  femme  do  chambre  blesses  him,  the 
gar^on  worships  him. 

The  courier  asks  if  his  letter  has  been  received.  It  has, 
it  has.  Are  the  rooms  prepared  ?  They  are,  they  are. 
The  best  rooms  for  my  noble  courier.  The  rooms  of  state 
for  my  gallant  courier ;  the  whole  house  is  at  the  service 
of  my  best  of  friends!  He  keeps  his  hand  upon  the  car- 
riage-door, and  asks  some  other  question  to  enhance  the 
expectation.  He  carries  a  green  leathern  purse  outside  his 
coat,  suspended  by  a  belt.  The  idlers  look  at  it;  one 
touches  it.  It  is  full  of  five-franc  pieces.  Murmurs  of 
admiration  are  heard  among  the  boys.  The  landlord  falls 
upon  the  courier's  neck  and  folds  him  to  his  breast.  He  is 
Bo  much  fatter  than  he  was,  he  says.  He  looks  so  rosy 
and  so  well !  .  .  . 

The  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  except  the  nursery  for 
the  night,  which  is  a  great  rambling  chamber,  with  four  or 
five  beds  in  it ;  through  a  dark  passage,  up  two  steps,  down 
four,  past  a  pump,  across  a  balcony,  and  next  door  to  the 
stable.  The  other  sleeping  apartments  are  large  and  lofty  ; 
each  with  two  small  bedsteads,  tastefully  hung,  like  the 
windows,  with  red  and  white  drapery.  The  sitting-room 
is  famous.  Dinner  is  already  laid  in  it  for  three  ;  and  the 
napkins  are  f  Wded  in  cocked-hat  fashion.  The  floors  are 
of  red  tile.  There  are  no  carpets,  and  not  much  furniture 
to  speak  of;  but  there  is  abundance  of  looking-glass,  and 
there  are  large  vases  under  glass  shades  filled  with  artificial 
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flowers,  and  there  are  plenty  of  clocks.  The  whole  party- 
are  in  motion.  The  brave  courier  in  particular,  is  every- 
where, looking  after  the  beds,  having  wine  poured  down 
his  throat  by  his  dear  brother  the  landlord,  and  picking 
up  green  cucumbers, — always  cucumbei's ;  Heaven  knows 
where  he  gets  them, — with  which  he  walks  about,  one  in 
each  hand,  like  truncheons. 

Dinner  is  announced.  There  is  very  thin  soup;  there 
are  very  large  loaves, — one  apiece ;  a  fish  ;  four  dishes  after- 
wards ;  some  poultry  afterwards  ;  a  dessert  afterwards;  and 
no  lack  of  wine.  There  is  not  much  in  the  dishes,  but 
they  are  very  good,  and  always  ready  instantly.  When  it 
is  nearly  dark,  the  brave  courier,  having  eaten  the  two 
cucumbers,  sliced  up  in  the  contents  of  a  pretty  large  de- 
canter of  oil  and  another  of  vinegar,  emerges  from  his 
retreat  below,  and  proposes  a  visit  to  the  Cathedral,  whose 
massive  tower  frowns  down  upon  the  court-yard  of  the  inn. 
Off  we  go ;  and  very  solemn  and  grand  it  is  in  the  dim 
light;  so  dim  at  last  that  the  polite  old  lantern-jawed  sa- 
cristan has  a  feeble  little  bit  of  candle  in  his  hand  to  grope 
among  the  tombs  with,  and  looks,  among  the  grim  columns, 
very  like  a  lost  ghost  who  is  searching  for  fiis  own. 

Underneath  the  balcony,  when  wo  retui'n,  the  inferior 
servants  of  tlie  inn  arc  supping  in  the  open  air,  at  a  great 
table  ;  the  dish,  a  stew  of  meat  an<l  vegetables,  smoking 
hot,  and  served  in  the  iron  caldron  it  was  boiled  in.  They 
have  a  ])itcher  of  ibin  wine,  and  are  very  merry  ;  merrier 
than  the  gentleman  with  the  nd  beard,  who  is  playing  bil- 
liards in  the  light  r<jom  on  the  left  of  the  yard,  where 
shadows  with  cues  in  their  hands  and  cigars  in  lln-ir 
mouths  cross  and  recross  the  winfiow  constantly.  Still 
the  thiri  eiirc'  walks  up  and  down  alono  with  his  book  and 
umbrella.  And  there  lie  walks,  and  there  the  billiard-balls 
rattle,  long  after  we  are  fast  a.sleep. 
II. — m 
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We  are  aslir  at  six  the  next  morninfj.  It  is  a  delightful 
day,  shaming  yesterday's  mud  upon  the  carriage,  if  any- 
thinsr  could  shame  a  carriai'o  in  a  land  where  carriaires  are 
never  cleaned.  Everybody  is  brisk,  and  as  we  finish  break- 
fast the  horses  come  jingling  into  the  yard  from  the  post- 
house.  Everything  taken  out  of  the  carriage  is  put  back 
again.  The  brave  courier  announces  that  all  is  ready, 
after  walking  into  every  room  and  looking  all  round  it  to 
be  certain  that  nothing  is  left  behind.  Everybody  gets  in. 
Everybody  connected  with  the  Hotel  de  I'Ecu  d'Or  is  again 
enchanted.  The  brave  courier  runs  into  the  house  for  a 
parcel  containing  cold  fowl,  sliced  ham,  bread,  and  biscuits 
for  lunch,  hands  it  into  the  coach,  and  runs  back  again. 

What  has  he  got  in  his  hand  now?  More  cucumbers? 
No.     A  long  strip  of  paper.     It's  the  bill. 

The  brave  courier  has  two  belts  on  this  morning, — one 
supporting  the  purse,  another  a  mighty  good  sort  of  leath- 
ern bottle,  filled  to  the  throat  with  the  best  light  Bordeaux 
wine  in  the  house.  He  never  pays  the  bill  till  this  bottle 
is  full.     Then  he  disputes  it. 

He  disputes  it  now  violently.  He  is  still  the  landlord's 
brother,  but  by  another  father  or  mother.  He  is  not  so 
nearly  related  to  him  as  he  was  last  night.  The  landlord 
scratches  his  head.  The  brave  courier  points  to  certain 
figures  in  the  bill,  and  intimates  that  if  they  remain  there 
the  Hotel  de  I'Ecu  d'Or  is  thenceforth  and  forever  a  hotel 
de  I'ecu  de  cuivre.  The  landlord  goes  into  a  little  count- 
ing-house. The  brave  courier  follows,  forces  a  bill  and  a 
pen  into  his  hand,  and  talks  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The 
landlord  takes  the  pen.  The  courier  smiles.  The  landlord 
makes  an  alteration.  The  courier  cuts  a  joke.  The  land- 
lord is  affectionate,  but  not  weakly  so.  He  bears  it  like  a 
man.  He  shakes  hands  with  his  brave  brother,  but  he 
don't  hug  him.     Still,  he  loves  his  brother,  for  he  knows 
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that  he  will  be  rcturuini:;  that  way  one  of  these  fine  da}-? 
with  another  famil}',  and  he  foresees  that  his  heart  will 
yearn  towards  him  again.  The  brave  courier  travei'ses  all 
round  the  carriage  once,  looks  at  the  drag,  inspects  the 
wheels,  jumps  up,  gives  the  word,  and  away  we  go! 

[And  so  onward  they  go,  passing  Chalons,  which  excites  little  com- 
ment, and  at  length  reaching  Lyons.] 

What  a  city  Lj-ons  is!  Talk  about  people  feeling  at 
certain  unlucky  times  as  if  they  had  tumbled  from  the 
clouds !  Here  is  a  whole  town  that  has  tumbled  anyhow, 
out  of  the  sky;  having  been  first  caught  up,  like  other 
stones  that  tumble  down  from  that  region,  out  of  fens  and 
barren  places,  dismal  to  behold!  The  two  great  streets 
through  which  the  two  great  rivers  dash,  and  all  the  little 
streets  whose  name  is  Legion,  were  scorching,  blistering, 
and  sweltering.  The  houses,  high  atid  vast,  dirty  to  excess, 
rotten  as  old  cheeses,  and  as  thickly  peopled.  All  up  the 
hills  that  hem  the  city  in,  these  houses  swarm  ;  and  the 
mites  inside  were  lolling  out  of  the  windows  and  drying 
their  ragged  clothes  on  poles,  and  crawling  in  and  out  at 
the  doors,  and  coming  out  to  pant  and  gasp  ujjon  the 
pavement,  and  cree])ing  in  and  out  among  huge  ])iles  and 
bales  of  fusty,  musty,  stifling  goods,  and  living,  or  rather 
not  dying,  till  their  time  should  come,  in  an  exliausted  re- 
ceiver. Every  inanufucluring  town  melted  into  one  would 
hardly  convey  an  impression  of  Lyons  as  it  presented  itself 
to  me,  for  all  the  undraincd,  unscavcngercd  rjualities  of  a 
foreign  town  seemed  grafted  there  ujjoii  the  native  mis- 
eries of  a  manufacturing  one,  and  it  bears  such  fruit  as  I 
would  go  Home  miles  out  my  way  to  av(»id  encountering 
again. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  or  rather  in  the  faded  heat  of 
the  d:iy,  we  went  to  see  the  ( 'utliii|i;i!|  wluru  divers  old 
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women,  and  a  few  dogs,  were  engaged  in  contemplation. 
Tliere  was  no  difference  in  point  of  cleanliness  between  its 
stone  pavemert  and  that  of  the  streets;  and  there  was  a 
wax  saint,  in  a  little  box  like  a  berth  aboard  ship,  with  a  glass 
front  to  it,  whom  Madame  Tussaud  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to,  on  any  terms,  and  which  even  Westminster  Abbey 
might  be  ashamed  of.  If  you  would  know  all  about  the 
architecture  of  tliis  church,  or  any  other,  its  dates,  dimen- 
sions, endowments,  and  history,  is  it  not  written  in  Mr. 
Murray's  Gulde-Book,  and  may  you  not  read  it  there,  with 
thanks  to  him,  as  I  did? 

For  this  reason,  I  should  abstain  from  mentioning  the 
curious  clock  in  Lyons  Cathedral,  if  it  were  not  for  a  small 
mistake  I  made  in  connection  with  that  piece  of  mechan- 
ism. The  keeper  of  the  church  was  very  anxious  it  should 
be  shown ;  partly  for  the  honor  of  the  establishment  and 
the  town,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  his  deriving  a 
percentage  from  the  additional  consideration.  However 
that  may  be,  it  was  set  in  motion,  and  thereupon  a  host  of 
little  doors  flew  open,  and  innumerable  little  figures  stag- 
gered out  of  them,  and  jerked  themselves  back  again,  with 
that  special  unsteadiness  of  purpose,  and  hitching  in  the 
gait,  which  usually  attaches  to  figures  that  are  moved  by 
clock-work.  Meanwhile,  the  sacristan  stood  explaining 
these  wonders,  and  pointed  them  out,  severally,  with  a 
wand.  There  was  a  centre  puppet  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  close  to  her  a  small  pigeon-hole,  out  of  which  another 
and  very  ill-looking  puppet  made  one  of  the  most  sudden 
plunges  I  ever  saw  accomplished  ;  instantly  flopping  back 
again  at  sight  of  her,  and  banging  his  little  door  vio- 
lently after  him.  Taking  this  to  be  emblematic  of  the 
victory  over  Sin  and  Death,  and  not  at  all  unwilling  to  show 
that  I  perfectly  understood  the  subject,  in  anticipation  of 
the  showman,  I  rashly  said,  "Aha,  the  Evil  Spirit.     To  be 
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sure.  Here  is  very  soon  disposed  of."  "  Pardon,  Tiionsieur," 
said  the  .sacristan,  with  a  polite  motion  of  his  hand  to- 
wards the  little  door,  as  if  introducing  somebody, — "the 
Angel  Gabriel!" 

Soon  after  daybreak  next  morning  we  were  steaming 
down  the  arrowy  Ehone,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  in  a  very  dirty  vessel  full  of  merchaudi.se,  and  with 
only  three  or  four  other  passengers  for  our  companions; 
among  whom,  the  most  remarkable  was  a  silly,  old,  meek- 
faced,  garlic-eating,  immeasurably  polite  Chevalier,  with 
a  dirty  scrap  of  red  ribbon  hanging  at  his  button-hole,  as 
if  he  had  tied  it  there  to  remind  himself  of  something;  as 
Tom  Noddy,  in  the  farce,  ties  knots  in  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

For  the  last  two  days  we  had  seen  great  sullen  hills,  the 
first  indications  of  the  Alps,  lowering  in  the  distance. 
Now,  we  were  rushing  on  beside  them ;  sometimes  close 
beside  them  ;  sometimes  with  an  intervening  slope,  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  Villages  and  small  towns  hanging 
in  mid  air,  with  great  woods  of  olives  seen  through  the 
light  open  towers  of  their  churches,  and  clouds  moving 
slowly  on,  upon  the  steep  acclivity  behind  them;  ruined 
castles  perched  on  every  eminence  ;  and  scattered  liouscs 
in  the  clefts  and  gullies  of  tlic  hills;  made  it  very  beau- 
tiful. The  great  height  of  these,  tno.  making  tin'  Imild- 
ings  look  so  tiny  that  they  li;i'l  all  the  cli.-inn  of  ele- 
gant models;  their  excessivo  whitenoKS,  as  cdiitrastcd  with 
the  brown  rocks,  or  the  fif)mbre,  deep,  dull,  heavy  green 
of  the  olive-tree,  and  the  puny  size  nii<l  little  slow  walk 
of  the  Lilipiitian  men  and  women  on  the  bank,  made 
a  charming  picture,  'riwre  were  ferries  out  nl"  huiiiIm  r, 
too;  bridges;  the  famous  I'mii  d"I'!"-prit,  with  I  don't  know 
how  many  arches;  towns  wiiero  mernorablo  wines  are 
made;   Vallenee,  where,  Ntijioleoii  studied;  and   the  noMo 

IG 
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river,  bringing,  at  every  winding  turn,  new  beauties  into 
view. 

There  lay  before  us,  that  same  afternoon,  the  broken 
bridge  of  Avignon,  and  all  the  city  baking  in  the  sun  ;  j-et 
with  an  nnderdone-pie-crust,  battlomentcd  wall  that  never 
will  be  brown,  though  it  bake  for  centuries. 


FROM  NORMANDY  TO  PROVENCE. 

DONALD   G.  MITCHELL. 

["  Fresh  Gleanings  ;  or,  A  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Con- 
tinoutal  Europe,"  an  interesting  and  appreciative  work  of  travel  by 
the  "  Ik  Marvel"  of  literary  fame,  presents  us  with  the  following  pic- 
turesque account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  cities  of  Normandy 
and  Southern  France,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to 
readers.  Leaving  Lyons,  our  traveller  makes  a  diligence  journey  to 
Limoges,  in  which  city  we  take  up  the  thread  of  his  route.] 

"We  wish  to  take  our  stop  at  some  not  too  large  town  of 
the  interior,  and  which  shall  it  be, — Chalons-sur-Saone, 
with  its  bridge,  and  quays,  and  meadows;  or  Dijon,  lying 
in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy;  or  Chateauroux,  in  the 
great  sheep  plains  of  Central  France ;  or  Limoges,  still 
more  unknown,  prettily  situated  among  the  green  hiils  of 
Limousin,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  department  Haute 
Vienne  ? 

Let  it  be  just  by  the  Boule  d'Or,  in  the  town  last  named, 
that  I  quit  my  scat  in  the  diligence.  The  littie  old  place 
is  not  upon  any  of  the  great  routes,  so  tliat  the  servants 
of  the  inn  have  not  become  too  republican  for  civility,  and 
a  blithe  waiting-maid  is  at  hand  to  take  our  luggage. 

A  plain  door-way  in  the  heavy  stone  inn,  and  stili  plainer 
and  steeper  stair-way,  conduct  to  a  clean,  large  chamber 
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upon  the  first  floor.  Below  in  tho  little  salon  some  three 
or  four  are  at  supper.  Join  them  j-ou  may,  if  you  please, 
with  a  chop  nicely  done,  and  a  palatable  vin  du  pays. 

It  is  too  dark  to  see  the  town.  You  are  tired  with  eiijht- 
and-forty  hours  of  constant  diligence-riding, — if  you  bavo 
come  from  Lyons,  as  I  did, — and  tho  bed  is  excellent. 

The  window  overlooks  the  chief  street  of  the  place  ;  it  is 
wide  and  paved  with  round  stones,  and  dirty,  and  there 
are  no  sidewalks,  though  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Nearly  opposite  is  a  cafe,  with  small  green  settees 
ranged  about  the  door,  with  some  tall  flowering  shrubs  in 
green  boxes;  and  even  at  eight  in  the  morning  two  or 
three  are  loitering  upon  their  chairs  and  sipping  cofleo. 
Next  door  is  the  office  of  the  diligence  lor  Paris.  Farther 
up  the  street  are  haberdashery  shops  and  show-rooms  of 
the  famous  Limoges  crockery.  Soldiers  are  passing  by 
twos,  and  cavalrymen  in  undress  go  sauntering  by  on  fine 
coal-black  horses;  and  the  guide-book  tells  me  tliat  from 
this  region  come  the  horses  fur  all  the  cavalry  of  France.  .  .  . 

There  are  curious  old  churches,  and  a  simple-minde<l, 
gray  haired  verger,  to  open  tho  side  chapels  and  to  help 
you  spell  tho  names  on  tombs.  Not  half  so  tedious  will 
the  old  man  prove  as  tho  automaton  catliedral-Hliowcrs  of 
England,  and  ho  spices  his  talk  with  a  little  wit.  Tlu'i-o 
are  shops,  not  unlilce  those  of  a  middle-sized  town  in  our 
country  ;  still,  little  air  of  tratle,  and  tiono  at  all  of  i)rog- 
ress.  Decay  seems  to  be  stamped  on  nearly  all  ihecountr}' 
towns  of  France,  unless  so  largo  as  to  make  cities,  and  so 
have  a  life  of  their  own,  or  so  small  as  to  servo  only  as 
market-towns  for  tho  peasantry.  .  .  . 

Wandering  out  of  tho  edge  of  the  town  of  Limoges,  you 
como  upon  hcdgcn  and  green  fields,  for  Tiimousin  is  tho 
A  read  ia  of  Franco,  (^ueer  old  houses  adorn  some  of  tho 
narrow  streets,  and  women  in  strange   head  dresses   look 
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out  of  the  balconies  that  lean  half-way  over.  But  Sunday 
is  tiieir  holiday  time,  when  all  are  in  their  gaj^est,  and 
when  the  green  walks  encircling  the  town,  laid  upon  that 
old  line  of  ramparts  which  the  Blaclc  Prince  stormed,  are 
thronged  with  the  population. 

The  bill  at  the  Bouled' Or  is  not  an  extravagant  one ;  for 
as  strangers  are  not  common,  the  trick  of  extortion  is  un- 
known. The  waiting-maid  drops  a  courtesy,  and  gives  a 
smiling  bon  jour,  not  surely  unmindful  of  the  little  fee  she 
gets ;  but  she  never  disputes  its  amount,  and  seems  grateful 
for  the  least.  There  is  no  "boots"  or  waiter  to  dog  you 
over  to  the  diligence ;  nay,  if  you  are  not  too  old,  or  ugly, 
the  little  girl  herself  insists  upon  taking  your  portmanteau, 
and  trips  across  with  it,  and  puts  it  in  the  liands  of  the 
conductor,  and  waits  your  going  earnestly,  and  waves  her 
hand  at  you,  and  gives  you  another  "  bon  voyage"  that 
makes  your  ears  tingle  till  the  houses  of  Limoges  and  its 
high  towers  have  vanished,  and  you  are  a  mile  away,  down 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  river  Vienne. 

Shall  we  set  a  foot  down  for  a  moment  in  the  queer,  in- 
teresting, busy  old  Norman  town  of  Rouen,  where  every- 
body goes  who  goes  to  Paris,  but  where  few  stop  for  a  look 
at  what  in  many  respects  is  most  curious  to  see  in  all 
France?  The  broad,  active  quays,  and  the  elegant  modern 
buildings  upon  them,  and  the  bridges,  and  the  river  with 
its  barges  and  steamers,  are,  it  is  true,  worth  the  seeing, 
and  exposed  to  the  eye  of  every  passer,  and  give  one  the 
idea  of  a  new  and  enterprising  city.  But  back  from  this 
is  another  city — the  old  city — infinitely  more  worthy  of 
attention. 

Out  of  its  midst  rises  the  corkscrew  iron  tower  of  the 
Cathedral,  under  which  sleeps  PloIIo,  the  first  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  if  one  have  the  courage  to  mount  to  the  dizzy 
summit  of  that  corkscrew  winding  tower  of  iron,  he  will 
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see  such  o  labj-rinth  of  ways,  shut  in  by  such  confusion  of 
gables,  and  such  steep,  sharp  roofs,  gliitering  with  so  many 
colored  tiles,  as  that  he  will  seem  to  dream  a  dream  of  the 
olden  time. 

And  if  he  have  an  agricultural  eye,  it  will  wander  de- 
lightedly over  the  broad,  rich  plains  that  there  border  the 
Seine,  rich  in  all  manner  of  corn-land  and  in  orchards. 
And  if  he  have  an  historic  eye,  it  will  single  out  an  old 
castle  or  two  that  show  themselves  upon  the  neighboring 
hills ;  and  the  ruins,  and  the  Seine,  and  the  valley,  and  the 
town  will  group  together  in  his  imagination,  and  he  will 
bear  away  the  picture  in  his  mind  to  his  Western  home  in 
the  wilderness;  and  it  shall  serve  him  as  an  illustration 
— a  living  illustration — to  the  old  chronicles  of  wars, 
whether  of  Monstrclet,  or  Turner,  or  Anquctil,  or  Miche- 
let,  down  through  all  the  time  of  his  thinUing  life.  So,  when 
he  readeth  of  Norman  plain  blasted  with  battle,  and 
knightly  helmets  glittering  in  the  crash  of  war,  ho  shall 
have  a  scene, — a  scene  lying  clear  as  mid-day  under  tho 
eye  of  steady  memory, — in  tho  which  he  may  plant  his 
visions  of  .Joan  of  Arc,  or  of  stout  Ifenry  V.,  or  of  drivel- 
ling (Jhark's  VI.,  or  of  Jiuin  sans  peur;  for  these — all  of 
them,  he  knows — have  trodden  tho  valley  of  Rouen. 

Whoever  may  have  seen  English  Worcester  or  Ciloucos- 
ter  will  have  a  foretaste  of  what  comes  under  tho  eye  at 
Rouen  ;  but  to  one  fresh  from  the  new,  straight  thorough- 
fares of  America  nothing  surely  can  seem  sirnngcr  Ihiin 
tin;  dark,  crowded  ways  of  the  capital  of  Xoriiiaiidy. 

JIow  narrow,  how  dirty,  how  cool  !  for  even  in  summer 
tho  sun  cannot  come  down  in  them — for  tho  projecting 
balconies  and  tho  tallne.ss  of  tho  houses;  and  between  tho 
fountains  in  the  occasional  open  places  and  the  incessant 
washings  it  is  never  dry.  There  is  no  pavement  for  tho 
foot-goer  but  tho  sharj\  round  stones  sticking  tip  from  side 

10* 
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to  side,  and  sloping  down  to  the  sluice-way  in  the  middle. 
Donkeys  with  loads  of  cabbages,  that  nearly  fill  up  the 
way,  women  with  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  staring 
strangers,  and  gendarmerie  in  their  cocked  hats,  marching 
two  by  two,  and  soldiers,  and  school-boys  (not  common  in 
France),  and  anxious-fiiced  merchants  (still  rarer  out  of  tho 
North),  all  troop  together  under  gables,  tliat  would  seem 
to  totter  were  they  not  of  huge  oak  beams,  whose  black- 
ened heads  peep  out  from  the  brick  walls  like  faces  of  an 
age  gone  by. 

What  quaint  carving!  what  heavy  old  tiles,  when  you 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  peaked  roofs  I  what  windings  and 
twists!  There  are  well-filled  and  sometimes  elegant  shops 
below,  with  story  on  story  reeling  above  them. 

Away  through  an  opening,  that  is  only  a  streak  of  light 
at  the  end,  appears  the  ugly  brown  statue  of  tho  Maid  of 
Orleans.  There  she  was  burned,  poor  girl ! — and  the  valet, 
if  5''oa  have  the  little  English  boy  of  the  Hotel  de  Eouen, 
will  tell  you  how,  and  when,  and  why  they  burned  her; 
and  he  will  ring  the  bell  at  the  gate  of  a  strange,  old 
house  close  by,  and  beckon  you  into  the  court,  where  you 
will  see  around  the  walls  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  St.  Owens  too,  which,  after  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
is  the  noblest  Gothic  church  in  France,  is  in  some  corner 
of  the  never-ending  curious  streets.  And  on  a  fete  day, 
what  store  of  costume  on  its  pavement  I  What  big,  white 
muslin  caps, — flaring  to  left  and  right!  What  show  of  red 
petticoats,  and  steeple-crowned  hats,  and  clumping  sabots, 
and  short-waisted  boys,  and  little,  brown  men  of  Brit- 
tany !  .  .  . 

Many — many  dull  diligence — days  lie  between  Rouen 
and  the  sunny  southern  town  of  Nismes ;  yet  with  the 
wishing  we  were  there  at  once. 

Where  was  born  Guizot, — where  are  Protestant  people, — 
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■where  are  almost  quiet  Sundays, — where  there  is  a  Roman 
Coli.seum,  dropped  in  the  centre  of  the  town, — there  are 
■we.  On  a  December  day,  when  I  was  there,  it  was  as 
warm  and  summer-like, — the  sunny  side  of  that  old  ruin, 
— and  the  green  things  peeped  out  from  the  wall  as  fresh 
and  blossoming,  as  if  Merrio  May  had  commenced  her  time 
of  flowers.  And  the  birds  were  chattering  out  of  all  the 
corridors,  and  the  brown  stone  looked  as  mellow  as  a  russet 
apple  in  the  glow  of  that  rich  southern  atmosphere. 

The  trees  along  the  Boulevard — running  here  through 
the  town — wore  a  spring-like  air  (there  must  have  been 
olives  or  evergreen  oaks  among  them),  and  though  I  can- 
not say  if  the  peach-trees  were  in  bloom,  yet  1  know  I 
picked  a  bright  red  rose  in  the  garden  by  the  fountain, — 
the  groat  Roman  fountain  which  supplies  the  wliole  town 
with  water, — and  it  lies  pressed  for  a  witness  in  my  jour- 
nal yet.  And  there  were  a  hundred  other  roses  in  bloom 
all  around, — and  a  little  girl  was  passing  through  the  gar- 
don  at  the  time,  with  one  in  her  hair,  and  was  playing  with 
another  in  her  hand.  And  the  old  soldier  who  limps,  and 
lives  in  the  little  cottage  at  the  gate  of  the  garden,  as 
patrol,  was  Hunning  himself  on  the  bench  by  the  door;  and 
a  canary-bird  tluit  hung  over  it  was  singing  as  blithely  iu 
his  cage  as  the  sparrows  had  been  singing  in  the  ruin. 

And  what  was  there  in  that  charmiMg  garden  spot  of 
Nismcs,  with  its  wide  walks  and  shade  of  trees,  and  fresh 
wiih  the  sound  of  luiniing  water  and  tlio  music  of  birds? 
TluTo  was  an  old  temple  of  Diana,  and  founlain  of  tlio 
Nymphs,  liolh  were  embowered  in  trees  at  the  foul  of 
the  hill  which  kjrds  it  over  the  town. 

The  fotuitain  ri.ses  almost  a  river,  ami  alone  supplies  a 
city  of  forty  thonsaii'l  inlmliitants.  The  guide  books  will 
tell  one  tli.it  it,  is  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  de|ith,  and 
surrounded  with  walls  of  masonry, — now  green  wilh  moss 
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and  clinijing  herbs;  and  from  this,  its  source,  it  passes  in  a 
gushin<^  flood  over  the  marble  floors  of  old  Konian  baths, 
as  smooth  and  exact  now  as  the  day  on  which  they  were 
laid.  The  old  soldier  will  conduct  you  down  and  open  the 
door-way,  so  that  you  may  tread  upon  the  smooth  marble 
where  trod  the  little  feet  of  the  unknown  Eoman  girls. 
For  none  know  when  the  baths  were  built,  or  when  this 
temple  of  Diana  was  founded.  Not  even  of  the  great 
arena,  remarkable  in  many  respects  as  the  Roman  Coliseum, 
is  there  the  slightest  classic  record.  Nothing  but  its  own 
gigantic  masonry  tells  of  its  origin. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whose  foot  flows  the 
fountain,  is  still  another  ruin, — a  high,  cumbrous  tower. 
And  as  I  wandered  under  it,  full  of  classic  fervor,  and 
looked  up, — with  ancient  Eome  in  my  eye,  and  the  gold 
iEgis,  and  the  banner  of  triumph, — behold,  an  old  woman 
with  a  red  handkerchief  tied  round  her  head  was  spread- 
ing a  blue  petticoat  over  the  edge  of  the  tower  to  dry. 

But  from  the  ground  beneath  was  a  rich  view  over  the 
town  and  valley.  The  hill  and  the  garden  at  its  base  wei-e 
cloaked  with  the  deep  black  green  of  pines  and  firs  ;  beyond 
was  the  town,  just  veiled  in  the  light  smoke  of  the  morn- 
ing fires;  here  peeped  through  a  steeple,  there  a  heavy 
old  tower,  and  looming  with  its  hundred  arches  and  cir- 
cumference of  broken  rocks — bigger  than  them  all — was 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Latin  people,  whose  language  and 
monuments  alone  remain.  Beside  the  city — through  an  at- 
mosphere clear  as  a  morning  on  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut— were  the  stiff  velvety  tops  of  the  olive-orchards  and 
the  long  brown  lines  of  vineyards ; — away  the  meadows 
swept,  with  here  and  there  over  the  level  reach  an  old 
gray  town,  with  tall  presiding  castle,  or  a  glittering  strip 
of  the  bright  branches  of  the  Rhone. 

But  not  only  is  there  pleasant  December  sun  and  sunny 
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landscape  in  and  about  the  Provencal  town  of  Nismcs, 
there  are  also  pleasant  streets  and  walks ;  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful Roman  temjjle, — La  Maison  Carre.., — than  which  there 
is  scarce  a  more  perfect  one  through  all  Italy,  among  the 
neat  white  houses  of  the  city.  Within  it  are  abundance 
of  curiosities,  for  such  as  are  curious  about  dates  and  in- 
scriptions that  cannot  be  made  out;  and  there  are  Eoman 
portals  still  left  in  the  vestiges  of  the  Roman  walls.  .  .  . 

There  is  the  Grand  Theatre  for  such  as  wish  a  stall  for 
a  month  ;  and  there  is  the  grander  theatre  of  the  old 
Roman  Arene.  True,  the  manager  is  dead,  and  the  actors 
are  but  bats  and  lizards,  with  now  and  then  a  grum  old 
owl  for  prompter.  But  what  scenes  the  arched  openings 
blackened  by  the  fires  of  barbarians,  and  the  stunted  trees 
growing  where  Roman  ladies  sat,  paint  to  the  eye  of 
fancy!  What  an  orchestra  the  birds  make  at  twilight,  and 
the  recollections  make  always  I 

It  was  better  than  Norma,  it  was  richer  than  Robert  lo 
Biable,  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the  fragments  in  front  of 
where  was  the  great  entrance  and  look  through  the  iron 
grating,  and  follow  the  perspective  of  corridors  opening 
into  the  central  arena,  where  the  moonlight  shono  on  a 
still  December  night, — glimmering  over  the  ranges  of  the 
scats  and  upon  the  shaking  leaves.  And  there  was  a 
rustle,  a  gentle  sighing  of  the  night  wind  atiiong  the 
crevices,  that  one  could  easily  believe  was  the  echo  of  a 
distant  chorus  bc^ifnd  the  scenes: — and  ho  it  was, — a 
chorus  of  (ircat  Ocad  (Ji.es, — mournful  and  slow, — lis- 
tened to  by  no  flesh-ear,  but  by  the  dolicato  ear  of 
Jlctnory. 

There  are  rides  about  Nismos.  There  is  Avignon  with 
its  brown  ramparts  and  its  gigantic  Papal  towers  bundling 
up  frrjm  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  only  n  halfda3''s  ride 
aw;iy  ;  and  half  a  day  more  will  put  one  down  al  llic  foun- 
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tain  of  Yaucluse ;  where,  if  it  be  summer-time, — and  it  is 
summer-time  there  three-quarters  of  the  year, — you  may  sit 
down  under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree,  or  a  fir,  and  read — 
undisturbed  save  by  the  dashing  of  the  water  under  the 
cliff — the  fourteenth  Canzonet  of  Petrarch.  .  .  . 

Coming  back  at  nightfall,  [the  traveller]  will  have  a 
mind  to  hunt  through  the  narrow,  dim-lighted  streets  of 
Avignon  in  search  of  the  tomb  of  Laura,  and  he  will  find 
it  embowered  with  laurels  and  shut  up  by  a  thorn  hedge 
and  wicket;  and  to  get  within  this,  he  will  ring  the  bell  of 
the  heavy,  sombre-looking  mansion  close  by,  when  a  shuf- 
fling old  man  with  keys  will  come  out  and  do  the  honors 
of  the  tomb.  lie  will  take  a  franc, — not  absolutely  disdain- 
fully, but  with  a  world  of  sang-froid,  since  it  is  not  for 
himself  (he  says)  but  for  the  poor  children  within  the  man- 
sion, which  is  a  foundling  hospital.  He  puts  the  mone^^  in 
his  red  waistcoat-pocket,  suiting  to  the  action  a  sigh,  "  Mes 
pauvres  enfansr  Perhaps  you  will  add  in  the  overflowing 
of  your  heart,  "  Poor  children!" 

As  you  go  out  of  the  garden,  a  box  at  the  gate,  which 
had  escaped  your  notice,  solicits  offerings  in  behalf  of  the 
institution  from  strangers  visiting  the  tomb.  The  box  has 
a  lock  and  key ;  the  old  man  does  not  keep  the  key.  You 
have  a  sudden  suspicion  of  his  red  waistcoat-pocket,  and 
sigh  as  you  go  out,  Les  pauvres  enfans ! 

Pont  du  Gard  is  the  finest  existing  remain  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  and  spans  a  quite  deep  stream,  good  for  either 
fishing  or  bathing.  Profusion  of  wild  flowers  grow  about 
and  over  it,  and  fig-trees  and  brambles  make  a  thicket 
together  on  the  slope  that  goes  down  to  the  water. 

One  may  walk  over  the  top  of  the  ruin — two  yards  wide, 
without  parapet  or  rail — and  look  over  into  the  depth 
three  hundred  feet  below.  The  nerves  must  be  strong  to 
eudure  it,  then  the  enjoyment  is  full.     Less  than  half  a 
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day's  ride  will  bring  one  from  the  Pont  du  Gard  to  the 
Hotel  du  Luxembourc;  of  Xismes. 

Montpellier  is  in  Provence,  the  city  of  summer-like  win- 
ters, and  upon  the  river  is  Aries,  with  its  Arena,  larger 
even  than  that  of  Nismes,  but  far  less  perfect ;  and  its 
pretty  women — famous  all  over  France — wear  u  mis- 
chievous look  about  them,  and  the  tie  of  their  red  turbans, 
as  if  coquetry  were  one  of  their  charms. 

It  is  a  strange,  mixed-up  town,  that  of  Aries, — ruins 
and  dirt  and  narrowness  and  grandeur,  an  old  church  in 
whose  yard  they  dig  up  Iloman  coffins,  and  a  rolling  bridge 
of  boats.  Not  anywhere  in  France  are  there  dirtier  and 
more  crooked  streets,  not  anywhere  such  motley  array  of 
shops  amid  the  filth,  red  turbans  and  meat,  bread  and 
blocks,  old  coins  and  silks.  Within  the  museum  itself  are 
collected  more  odd  scraps  of  antiquity  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  together;  there  are  lead  pipes  and  stone  foun- 
tains, old  inscriptions  and  iron  spikes,  and  the  noblest 
monument  of  all  is  a  female  head  that  has  no  nose;  but  the 
manager  very  ingeniously  supplies  with  his  hand  the  miss- 
ing feature. 

Opposite  the  doors  of  this  museum  stands  an  obelisk 
of  granite,  which  was  fished  out  of  the  Khone,  and  boasts 
a  high  antiquity,  and  nj)()n  its  top  is  a  brilliant  sun  with 
staring  eyes.  To  complete  the  extraordinary  grouj)ing, 
upon  another  side  of  the  same  square  is  a  chui-ch  with 
iho  Htrarigost  bas-relief  over  its  central  door-way  that 
surely  nuidcap  fancy  ever  flevisud.  It  is  a  re])reHenlat  ion 
of  the  Last  Judgment;  on  the  right,  tlio  angels  are  lead- 
ing away  the  blessed  in  j)airs,  and  on  the  left  a  grinning 
devil  with  horns,  and  with  a  stout  rope  passed  over  his 
shoulder  and  clinched  in  his  teeth,  is  tugging  away  at 
legions  of  condemned  souls. 

There  is  rare  Gothic  sculj)turc  wilhin  sonic  old  cloisters 
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adjoining,  and  a  marble  bas-relief  within  the  church,  with 
a  Virgin  and  Child  in  glory,  was — I  say  it  on  the  authority 
of  an  ingenious  valet  de  place — of  undoubtedly  Eomun 
origin. 

Ancient  sarcophagi  may  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
streets,  serving  an  reservoirs  at  the  fountains ;  and  many  a 
peasant  of  the  adjoining  country  makes  the  coffin  of  a 
lloman  noble  his  water-trough. 

There  belongs  another  antiquity  to  Provence  besides 
that  of  lloman  date, — it  is  that  of  the  gay,  chivalrous 
times  of  "William  IX.,  Count  of  Poitou,  and  all  the  gal- 
lant Troubadours  who  came  after  him.  Then  helmets  glit- 
tered over  the  Provencal  plains,  and  ladies  wove  silken 
pennants  in  princely  halls.  Then  the  tournament  drew  its 
throngs,  and  knights  contended  not  only  with  their  lances 
for  martial  fame  but  with  their  songs  for  the  ears  of  love. 
Even  monarchs — Barbarossa  and  Cceur  de  Lion — vied  with 
Troubadours,  and  the  seat  of  the  Provencal  court  was 
the  great  centre  of  Southern  chivalry.  Aries  had  its  court 
of  love,  more  splendid  than  now,  and  its  arret  d' amour  was 
more  binding  than  the  charms  of  the  brightest  eyes  that 
shine  in  Provence  to-day. 

Little  remains  of  the  luxurious  tastes  of  the  old  livers  at 
Aries.  The  cafe,  dirty  and  dim,  assembles  the  chivalry  of 
the  city,  and  a  stranger  Western  knight,  in  place  of  baro- 
nial hall,  is  entertained  at  the  Hotel  du  Forum,  where,  with 
excess  of  ch eatery,  they  give  him  for  St.  Peraya  weak, 
carbonated  Moselle. 

Let  no  one  judge  of  the  flat  sand  surface  of  Provence 
by  the  rich  descriptions  of  the  mysteries  of  Udolfo,  nor  let 
the  lover  of  ballad  poetry  reckon  upon  the  peasant  patois 
as  having  the  sweet  flow  of  Paj-mond  or  Bcrtrand  de  Born. 
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A  FRENCH  FARMER'S  PARADISE. 

M.  BETIIAM-EDWARDS. 

[So  many  woful  stories  are  told  us  of  the  penury  and  strife  for  bare 
existence  of  the  agriculturists  of  Europe  that  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of 
happier  scenes  and  more  plentiful  larders.  M.  Betham-Edwards,  than 
whom  few  are  better  able  to  speak  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  rural 
France,  has  drawn  for  us,  in  her  "  IJolida3S  in  Eastern  Franco,"  a 
cheerful  picture  of  such  a  scene,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  reproduclno;. 
AVe  are  here  taken  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  ordinary  travel  into 
"  fresh  scenes  and  pastures  new."] 

How  delicious  to  escape  from  the  fever,  heat,  and  turmoil 
of  Paris  duriiif^  the  Exhibition  to  the  green  banks  and 
sheltered  ways  of  the  gently  undulating  Marne!  With 
what  delight  we  wake  up  in  the  morning  to  the  noise — if 
noise  it  can  be  called — of  the  mower's  scythe,  the  rustle  of 
acacia-leaves,  and  the  notes  of  the  stock-dove,  looking  hack 
as  upon  a  nightmare  to  the  horn  of  the  tramway  con<luclor 
and  the  perpetual  grind  of  the  stonemason's  saw!  Yes,  to 
quit  Paris  at  a  time  of  tropic  heat,  and  nestle  down  in 
some  country  resort,  is,  indeed,  like  exchanging  Dante's 
lower  circle  for  Paradise.  The  heat  has  followed  us  here; 
but  with  a  screen  of  luxuriant  foliage  ever  between  us  and 
the  burning  blue  sky,  and  with  a  breeze  rippling  the  leaves 
always,  no  one  need  complain. 

With  the  cofks  and  tho  Ihujs,  and  the  birds  and  the  bees, 
wc  are  all  up  :iii<i  stiiring  betimes;  thci'o  urr.  dozens  of  cool 
nooks  and  corrwrH,  if  we  like  to  spend  the  nuMiiing  out,  of 
doors,  and  do  not  fed  enterprising  enough  to  set  out  on 
an  exploring  expedition  by  diligence  or  rail.  After  the 
mid-day  meal  every  one  takes  a  siesta,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  waking  up  between  four  and  live  o'clock  for  a 
II.— I        n  17 
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ramble.  "Wherever  we  go  we  find  lovely  prospects.  Quiet 
little  rivers  and  canals,  winding  in  between  lofty  lines  of 
pojjlars,  undulating  pastures,  and  amber  cornfields;  pic- 
turesque villages,  crowned  by  a  church  spire  here  and 
there ;  wide  sweeps  of  highly  cultivated  land,  interspersed 
with  rich  woods,  vinej-ards,  orchards,  and  gardens;  all 
these  make  up  the  scenery  familiarized  to  us  by  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  French  painters. 

Just  such  tranquil  rural  pictures  have  been  portrayed 
over  and  over  again  by  Millet,  Corot,  Daubigny ;  and  in 
this  very  simplicit}'  often  lies  their  charm.  No  costume  or 
grandiose  outline  is  here,  as  in  Erittanj'- ;  no  picturesque 
poverty,  no  poetic  archaisms ;  all  is  rustic  and  ])astoral,  but 
with  the  rusticity  and  pastoralness  of  every  daj'. 

"We  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best 
cultivated  regions  of  France,  moreover,  and,  when  we  pen- 
etrate beneath  the  surface,  we  find  that  in  manner  and 
customs,  as  well  as  dress  and  outward  appearance,  the 
peasant  and  agricultural  pojiulation  generally  differ  no 
little  from  their  remote  country-pcoi^le,  the  Bretons.  In 
this  famous  cheese-making  country,  the  "  Fromage  de  Brie" 
being  the  specialty  of  these  rich  dairy-farms,  there  is  no 
superstition,  hardly  a  trace  of  poverty,  and  little  that  can 
be  called  poetic.  The  people  are  wealth}^,  laborious,  and 
progressive.  The  farmers'  wives,  however  hard  they  may 
w^ork  at  home,  wear  the  smartest  of  Parisian  bonnets  and 
gowns  when  paying  visits.  I  was  going  to  say,  when  at 
church,  but  nobody  does  go  there  I 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  fairly  well-to-do  edu- 
cated district,  where  newspapers  are  read  by  the  poorest, 
where  well-being  is  the  rule,  poverty  the  exception,  the 
church  is  empty  on  Sunday,  and  the  priest's  authority  is 
7iil.  The  priests  may  preach  against  abstinence  from 
church  in  the  pulpits,  and  may  lecture  their  congregation 
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ill  private;  no  effect  is  thereby  produced.  Church-going 
has  become  out  of  date  among  the  manufacturers  of  Brie 
cheese.  They  amuse  themselves  on  Sundays  by  taking 
■walks  with  their  children,  the  pater-familias  bathes  in  the 
river,  the  ladies  put  on  their  gala  dresses  and  pay  visits, 
but  they  omit  their  devotions. 

Some  of  these  tenant-farmers — many  of  the  farms  being 
hired  on  lease,  possessors  of  small  farms  hiring  more  land 
— are  very  rich,  and  one  of  our  neighbors  whose  wealth  has 
been  made  by  the  manufacture  of  Brie  cheese  lately  gave 
his  daughter  one  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  dowry. 
The  wedding-breakfast  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Paris,  and  a  hundred  guests  were  invited  to  partake  of  a 
pumptuous  collation.  But  in  spite  of  fine  clothes  and  largo 
dowi'ies,  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  slill  attend  to  the 
dairies,  and  when  they  cease  to  do  so  doubtless  farming  in 
Seine  et  Marne  will  no  longer  bo  the  prosperous  business 
we  find  it.  It  is  delightful  to  witness  the  wide-spread  well- 
being  of  this  highly-i'armed  region. 

"  There  is  no  poverty  here,"  my  host  tolls  me,  "  and  this 
is  wiiy  life  is  so  pleasant." 

True  enough,  wherever  j-ou  go  you  find  well-dressed, 
contented-looking  people;  no  rags,  no  squalor,  no  pinched 
want.  Poverty  is  an  accident  of  rare  occurrence,  and  not 
a  noi-rii:il  condit ion,  every  one  being  able  to  get  plenty  of 
work  and  good  pay.  'I'lio  hal)itual  look  of  content  written 
upon  every  face  is  very  striking.  It  seems  as  if  in  this 
land  of  (ioslien  life  were  no  bunlrn,  l)tit  matter  of  salisfac- 
liori  only,  if  not  of  thankfulness.  Class  distinction  viin 
liardly  be  said  to  exist ;  there  are  employers  and  employtui, 
masters  !ind  servants,  of  course,  Iml  lln'  line  of  dciniu'cal  inn 
is  lightly  drawn,  and  \vv  finil  ;in  easy  familiarity  wholly 
free  from  im})olitcncss,  mnfli  less  vulgarity,  existing  be- 
tween them. 
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Tho  automalic  deTnurencsa  characterizing  English  ser- 
vants in  the  presence  of  their  employers  is  wholly  un- 
known here.  There  are  households  with  us  where  the 
servants  might  all  be  mutes  for  any  signs  of  animation 
they  give,  but  here  they  taUe  part  in  what  is  going  on, 
and  exchange  a  word  and  smile  with  ever}'  member  of  the 
household,  never  dreaming  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
One  is  struck,  too,  here  by  the  good  looks,  intelligence,  and 
trim  appearance  of  the  children,  who,  it  is  plain,  are  well 
cared  for.  Tho  houses  have  vines  and  sweet  peas  on  the 
walls,  flowers  in  the  windows,  and  altogether  a  look  of 
comfort  and  ease  found  nowhere  in  Western  France.  The 
Breton  villages  are  composed  of  more  hovels,  where  pigs, 
cows,  and  poultry  live  in  close  proximity  to  their  owners, 
a  dung-hill  stands  before  every  front  door,  and,  to  get  in- 
doors and  out,  you  have  always  to  cross  a  pool  of  liquid 
manure.  Here  order  and  cleanliness  prevail,  with  a  diffu- 
sion of  well-being  hardly,  I  should  say,  to  be  matched  out 
of  America. 

Travellers  who  visit  France  again  and  again,  as  much 
out  of  sympathy  with  its  people's  institutions  as  from  a 
desire  to  see  its  monuments  and  outward  features,  will  find 
ample  to  reward  them  in  Seine  et  Marne.  On  every  side 
we  have  evidence  of  the  tremendous  natural  resources 
and  indefatigable  laboriousness  of  the  people.  There  is 
one  point  here,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  which  strikes  an 
agriculturist  with  astonishment,  and  that  is  the  abundance 
of  trees  standing  amid  cornfields  and  miscellaneous  crops, 
also  the  interminable  plantation  of  poplars  that  can  be  seen 
on  every  side,  apparently  without  any  object.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  planting  of  apple-  and  pear-trees  in  fields  is  no 
extravagance,  rather  an  economy,  the  fruit  they  produce 
exceeding  in  value  the  corn  they  damage,  whilst  the 
puzzling  line  of  poplars  growing  beside  canals  and  rivers 
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16  the  work  of  the  government,  every  spare  bit  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  state  being  pUmted  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  timber.  The  crops  are  splendid,  partly  owing 
to  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the  advanced  system  of  agricul- 
ture. You  may  see  exposed  for  sale,  in  little  towns,  tho 
newest  American  agricultural  implements,  while  the  great 
diversity  of  products  speaks  volumes  for  the  enterprise  of 
the  farmers. 

As  you  stroll  along,  now  climbing,  now  descending  this 
pleasantly  undulated  country,  you  may  see  growing  in  less 
than  an  acre,  a  patch  of  potatoes  here,  a  vineyard  there, 
on  one  side  a  bit  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  with  fruit- 
trees  casting  abundant  shadow  over  all;  on  the  other 
Indian-corn,  clover,  and  mangel-wurzel  in  the  green  state, 
recently  planted  for  autumn  fodder;  farther  on  a  poppy- 
field,  three  weeks  ago  in  full  flower,  now  having  full  pods 
ready  for  gathering, — the  opium  poppy  being  cultivated  for 
commerce  here.  All  those  and  many  more  are  found  close 
together,  and  near  them  many  a  lovely  little  glen,  copse, 
and  ravine,  recalling  .Scotland  and  Wales,  while  the  open 
hill-sides  show  broad  belts  of  pasture,  corn,  and  vineyard. 
You  niay  walk  fur  miles  through  what  seems  one  vast 
orchard,  only,  instead  of  turf,  rich  crops  are  growing  under 
the  trees.  This  is  indeed  tho  orchard  of  France,  on  which 
we  English  folk  largely  depend  for  our  summer  fruits.  A 
few  days  ago  the  black-currant-trees  were  being  stripped 
for  the  benefit  of  Parisian  U)\cvii  of  cassis,  a  liqucui-  in  high 
rfj)Ute. 

We  encounter  on  our  walks  carts  laden  with  ])liinis 
j)ackcd  in  ba.skets  and  barrels  on  their  way  to  Cov(  iil 
(iarden.  Later  on,  il  will  lie  the  peatdi  and  apricot  crops 
that  arc  gathered  for  e.xportat  i(m.  Laler  still,  apjjies,  wal- 
nuts, and  pears ;  the  village  not  far  from  our  own  sen«Js 
fruit  to  the   Paris  markets  valued    at    one   million    franes 
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annually,  and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Marne  is  unequalled 
throughout  France  for  fruitfidness  and  abundance. 

But  the  traveller  must  settle  down  in  some  delicious  re- 
treat in  the  valley  of  the  Marne  to  realize  the  interest  and 
charm  of  such  a  country  as  this.  And  he  must  above  all 
things  be  a  fairly  good  pedestrian,  for,  though  a  land  of 
Goshen  flowing  with  mill<  and  honej',  it  is  not  a  land  of 
luxuries,  and  carriages,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are  difficult 
to  be  got.  A  countless  succession  of  delightful  prospects 
is  offered  to  the  persevering  explorer  who,  each  day,  strikes 
out  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  I  have  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  see  a  country  is  to 
make  a  halt  in  some  good  central  point  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  from  thence  "excursionize."  By  these  means  much 
fatigue  is  avoided,  and  the  two  chief  drawbacks  to  the 
pleasure  of  travel,  namely,  hotels  and  perpetual  railway 
travel,  are  avoided  as  much  as  possilbo. 

Seine  et  Marne.  if  not  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions 
in  France,  abounds  in  those  quiet  charms  which  grow  upon 
the  sympathetic  traveller.  It  is  not  a  land  of  marvels  and 
pictorial  attractions  like  Brittany.  There  is  no  costume, 
no  legendary  romance,  no  stone  array  of  Carnac  to  entice 
the  stranger,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lover  of  nature  in 
her  more  subdued  aspects,  and  the  archaeologist  also,  will 
find  ample  to  repay  them.  .  .  . 

My  rallj'ing-point  was  a  pleasant  country  house  at 
Couilly,  off'ering  easy  opportunity  of  studying  agriculture 
and  rural  life,  as  well  as  of  making  excursions  by  road  and 
rail.  Couilly  itself  is  charming.  The  canal,  winding  its 
■way  between  thick  lines  of  poplar-trees  towards  Meaux, 
you  may  follow  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer  without 
fatigue.  The  river,  narrow  and  sleepy,  yet  so  pictu- 
resquely curling  amid  green  slopes  and  tangled  woods, 
is  another  delightful  stroll ;  then  there  are  broad,  richly- 
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wooded  hills  rising  above  these,  .ind  shady  sidc-palhs  load- 
ing from  hill  to  valley,  with  alternating  vineyards,  or- 
chards, pastures,  and  cornfields  on  either  side.  Couilly  lies 
in  the  heart  of  the  cheese-making  country,  part  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Brie,  from  which  this  famous  cheese  is 
named. 

[The  French  drpartetnent  of  Seine  et  Miirne  possesses  but  two  im- 
portant historical  monuments,  the  Chateau  of  Fontainebleau  and  tlie 
Cathedral  of  Meaux,  though  it  contains  archasological  remains  from 
the  Mediajval  to  the  Celtic  Age.  Fontainebleau  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description  here,  so  we  shall  conclude  by  following  our  traveller 
to  Meaux.] 

The  diligence  passes  our  garden  gate  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  takes  us  to  Meaux,  former 
ca[)ilal  of  the  pi'ovinco  of  La  Brie,  bishopric  of  the  ftimous 
Bossuet,  and  one  of  the  early  strongholds  of  the  Refoi'nui- 
tion.  The  neighboring  countrj',  pays  Meldois  as  it  is  called, 
is  one  vast  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  bringing  in  enor- 
mous returns.  From  our  vantage-ground — for,  of  course, 
we  get  outside  the  vehicle — we  survey  tiic  shifting  land- 
scape, wood  and  valley  and  plain,  soon  seeing  the  city  with 
its  imposing  Cathedral,  ttasliing  like  marble,  high  above  the 
winding  river  and  fields  of  green  and  gold  on  either  side. 
I  know  notiiing  that  gives  the  mind  an  idea  of  ferlilit}' 
and  wealth  more  than  this  scene,  anil  it  is  no  womici-  that 
the  Prussians,  in  1871,  here  levied  a  heav3'  toll ;  their  so- 
journ at  M<%'uix  having  cost  the  irdiabitants  not  less  than 
a  million  and  a  lialf  of  francs.  All  now  is  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  liere,  as  in  the  neighboring  towns,  rags,  w;uif, 
an<l  beggary  are  not  found.  The  evident  well  being  ol'  all 
classes  is  deliglitlhl  to  behold. 

Meaux,  with  its  shady  boulevards  and  pleasant  public 
gardens,  must  bo  an  agreeable  place  to  live  in,  nor  would 
intellectual    resoiu'ecs   be   wanting.      We  strolled    into  the 
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spacious  town  library,  open,  of  course,  to  all  strangers,  and 
could  wish  for  no  better  occupation  than  to  con  the  curi- 
ous old  books  and  the  manuscripts  that  it  contains.  One 
incident  amused  me  greatly.  The  employe,  having  shown 
me  the  busts  adorning  the  walls  of  the  principal  rooms, 
took  me  into  a  side  closet,  where,  ignominiously  put  out  of 
sight,  were  the  busts  of  Charles  the  Tenth  and  Louis 
Philippe. 

"  But,"  said  our  informant,  "  we  have  more  busts  in  the 
garret,— the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  the  Empress,  and 
the  Prince  Imperial." 

Naturally  enough,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  republic, 
these  busts  were  considered  at  least  supererogatory,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  stay  where  they  are. 


CORDOVA  AND  ITS  MOSQUE. 

S.  p.  SCOTT. 

[The  following  selection  we  owe  to  Scott's  "  Through  Spain  :  A 
Niirrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Peninsula,"  a  work  of  un- 
usual interest,  and  which  reproduces  in  picturesque  language  most  of 
the  attractions  of  that  favored  peninsula.  The  Moorish  inhabitants  of 
Spain  have  left  in  that  country  nuTiierous  monuments  of  their  graceful 
architecture,  notably  the  Alluiiubra  of  Granada  and  the  Mosque  of 
Cordova.  The  latter,  to  the  description  of  which  this  selection  is 
mainly  devoted,  is  one  of  the  most  magnillcent  examples  of  Saracenic 
architecture  extant,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  ecclesiastics  to  ruin  it, 
still  remains  a  worthy  object  of  pilgrimage  for  the  lovers  of  art.] 

Once  more  we  turn  our  faces  southward  over  the  bleak 
and  lifeless  plains.  Estremadura  and  La  Mancha  are  soon 
left  behind  as  the  flying  train  darts  through  the  passes  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  descends  into  the  beautiful  province 
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of  Andalusia.  It  is  almost  like  another  world.  The 
country  is  thickly  settled,  green  fields  take  the  place  of  tho 
barren  steppes,  hedges  of  aloe  and  cactus  enclose  the  ex- 
ten.sive  olive  plantations,  and,  here  and  there,  overtopping 
the  orange  groves,  are  seen  the  feathery  branches  of  the 
palm.  The  costumes  grow  bright  and  odd,  and  the  people 
became  more  swarthy  in  complexion. 

The  water-carrier,  with  her  Arab  alcarazza  lightly  poised 
U])on  her  head,  approaches  the  car  window,  and  deals  out 
the  crystal  fluid  to  the  thirsty  traveller  at  the  moderate 
price  of  one-fifih  of  a  cent  a  drink.  A  few  miles  far- 
ther, and,  entering  a  long  and  irregular  city,  with  tor- 
tuous streets  reeking  with  villanous  smells — each  of  which 
seems  considerably  worse  than  the  one  you  have  just 
escajied — and  squares  overrun  with  indefatigable  beggars, 
all  startling  specimens  of  horrible  and  loathsome  deformity, 
we  are  informed  that  this  is  at  last  tho  renowned  capital 
of  the  Khalifs. 

If  Cordova  at  first  sight  is  so  unprepossessing,  a  better 
arquainlance  is  hardly  calculated  to  j^roduco  a  more  favor- 
able impression  upon  the  stranger.  It  is  a  sleepy  old  lown, 
substantially  paved  with  stone  blocks  laid  down  by  tho 
Moors,  whose  notions  of  comfort  and  taste  are  further 
manifested  in  the  shady  courts  sin  rounded  by  latticed  gal- 
leries resting  upon  graceful  horseshoe  arches, — peculiarities 
of  the  Arab  style  of  architectui'e.  Tin-  iimiiinerable  canals, 
aqueducts,  and  foiuitains  that  embellish  tlie  various  squares 
reveal  the  j)redilection  of  its  ancient  citizens  for  an  abun- 
dant supjdy  of  water,  an  a<lvatitago  not  recognized  by  tho 
present  inhabitants.  Tho  streets  are  so  crooked,  and  pay 
Htu-h  a  disregard  to  the  pf)ints  of  the  (uiiiiiass,  that  three 
minutes  after  you  have  left  lli<'  hotel  you  are  heli)lessly 
lost,  and  wonder  whether  you  will  be  able  to  find  any  one 
of  whom  to  ask  the  way.      Von  ripprn;i'h  on,-  of  the  houses 
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that,  barred  like  so  many  castles,  line  the  streets,  and  knock. 
After  some  delay  the  gate  opens,  and  discloses  the  leather- 
clad  portero  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  half  asleep.  You  ex- 
plain your  misfortune;  he  laughs,  and  with  a  volubility 
that  is  perfectly  amazing  delivers  himself  of  a  string  of 
directions  intended  to  be  explicit,  but  which  soon  involve 
you  more  deeply  in  the  labyrinth  than  before.  Then  you 
commit  yourself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  boy  who  has 
providentially  appeared,  and  who  knows  nothing  of  what 
you  wish  to  see,  but  will  gladly  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
beggars,  a  service  which  no  one  who  has  had  the  benefit  of 
will  be  disposed  to  underrate. 

The  bigoted  character  of  the  people  of  Cordova  is  be- 
trayed by  the  number  of  shrines  and  the  swarms  of  well- 
fed  priests  that  congregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  parish  churches.  In  the  Jewish  quarter 
— where  the  Hebrews,  persecuted  by  other  nations,  en- 
joyed complete  liberty  of  worship,  as  well  as  the  confi- 
dence of  their  Saracen  rulers — stands  the  mosque.  It  is  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gaudalquivir,  and  opi)osite  the  Alcazar  of 
the  Khalifs,  which  is  now  a  military  prison,  and  destitute  of 
even  a  suspicion  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  is  impossible 
to  realize  that  this  spot,  now  steaming  with  noxious  vapors, 
smeared  with  filth  of  every  description,  and  haunted  hy 
ghastly  representatives  of  vice  and  misery,  was  once  the 
abode  of  science  and  art,  the  seat  of  the  wealthiest  court 
of  mediicval  Europe,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
creed  in  Christendom,  and  the  home  of  the  most  polished 
society  of  the  age. 

The  city  contains  but  little  to  attest  its  former  greatness, 
whose  story  reads  like  an  exaggerated  romance  of  the 
Orient.  The  mosque  remains,  indeed,  sadly  defaced  by  the 
hand  of  religious  fanaticism  ;  a  few  of  the  baths  are  intact, 
though   long  disused  and  abandoned  ;    the   wheels   of  the 
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primitivG  stono  mills  are  still  turned  by  the  rapid  current 
of  the  Guadalquivir;  and  the  venerable  bridge  erected  by 
Augustus  has  survived  the  uninterrupted  traffic  and  strange 
vicissitudes  of  nearly  twenty  centuries.  There  are  a  few 
handsome  palaces,  once  curious  on  account  of  their  minute 
and  grotesque  ornamentation,  but  now  weather-beaten  and 
decayed.  The  orphan  asylum,  built  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, offers  the  best  example  of  the  Gothic,  but  the  churches 
are  abominable,  with  the  exception  of  San  Nicolas,  which 
pos-sesses  the  only  minaret  left  out  of  the  seven  hundred 
that  once  adorned  the  Saracen  metropolis.  The  sight  of 
the  crumbling  relics  of  an  empire  which  once  overshadowed 
all  Europe  with  its  power  naturally  recalls  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  power  was  obtained,  and  sug- 
gests a  brief  notice  of  the  wonderful  civilization  that,  ema- 
nating from  a  people  but  a  few  removes  from  the  Bedouins, 
communicated  new  life  to  the  nations  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  its  authority,  contributing  so  much  of  value  to 
the  common  stocl<  of  Imnian  knowledge,  and  imparling  an 
extraordinary  impulse  to  scientific  thought. 

[This  historical  notice  we  omit,  and  proceed  with  a  description  of 
the  celebrated  mosque  of  Cordova.] 

There  has  probably  never  been  an  edifice  erected  by  tlio 
piety  of  any  sect  whoso  materials  wore  gathered  in  as 
many  diflcrent  countries,  or  whidi  could  lioast  such  a 
variety  of  superb  decorations,  as  the  DJaliivi  of  Cordova. 
Tlio  slones  for  its  foundations  were  traiis|)ort('d  u|)on  the 
shoulders  of  (y'liristian  captives  from  Narlionne  in  i-Vancc'. 
Pagan  altars  and  Komish  chun-hes  were  aiilie  despoiled  of 
their  precious  niarblos.  Barl)ary  gave  her  odoriferous 
woods,  Egypt  lit  r  ivory,  Syria  her  stuccoes,  Persia  her  taj)- 
ostry,  and  Constantinople  her  elegant  mosaics. 

The  expenses  of  construction  were  defrayed  by  the  ap- 
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propriationof  one-fifth  of  the  spoilsof  battle,  which  amount, 
important  in  itself,  was  from  time  to  time  largely  increased 
by  contributions  from  the  wealthy,  tribute  of  conquered 
nations  and  munificent  gifts  from  the  royal  treasury.  The 
building  measured  six  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  from 
north  to  south  by  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  from 
east  to  west ;  the  walls  were  generally  thirty-five  feet  high, 
except  on  the  side  towards  the  river,  where  they  reached 
an  altitude  of  seventy  feet  and  a  thickness  of  nearly  twenty. 
They  were  strengthened  by  buttresses  and  crowned  by 
battlements  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  Over  all  towered 
the  shapely  minaret  of  Abderrahman  III.,  inlaid  with 
sculptured  stone-work  and  enamelled  tiles,  and  bearing 
upon  its  summit  three  huge  gilded  apples  of  bronze  rising 
from  the  petals  of  silver  lilies,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
pomegranate  of  massy  gold. 

There  were  twenty-one  entrances,  encircled  by  legends 
from  the  Koran,  interspersed  with  scarlet  and  gilded  ara- 
besques; the  doors  were  very  heavy,  and  covered  with 
plates  of  polished  brass.  A  subdued  light  came  through 
the  interstices  of  marble  lattices,  carved  in  fantastic  pat- 
terns, imparting  a  mystic  solemnity  to  the  vast  interior. 

A  spacious  garden  or  court,  called  then,  as  now,  the  Court 
of  the  Oranges,  planted  with  choice  exotics  and  tropical 
trees,  contained  the  fountains  whore  the  Moor  performed 
the  ablutions  prescribed  by  his  religion.  One  of  these 
basins,  still  perfect,  is  a  monolith  hewn  in  the  quarries  of 
the  distant  sierra,  and  requiring  the  combined  efforts  of 
seventy  oxen  and  hundreds  of  men  to  convey  it  to  its 
present  position.  The  nineteen  naves  of  the  mosque 
opened  upon  the  court, — none  of  them  had  doors, — and 
through  the  fretted  arcades  were  wafted  odors  of  rose  and 
jasmine,  which,  mingling  Avitli  incense  and  the  smoke  of 
perfumed  tapers,  gave  to  the   fanatical  believer  a  remi- 
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niscence  of  Araby  the  Blest.  Some  of  these  tapers  weighed 
sixty  pounds,  and  the  largest  chandelier,  used  only  during 
the  feast  of  Eamadan,  held  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-four 
lights.  Lamps  of  gold  and  silver  were  suspended  from  the 
richly-ornamented  ceiling,  and  among  them,  memorable 
trophies  of  the  conquest  of  Galicia,  swung  the  bells  of  the 
church  of  Santiago. 

Stretching  around  on  every  side  was  an  endless  forest 
of  columns,  the  horseshoe  arches  arranged  in  tiers  in- 
creasing the  resemblance  to  a  grove  of  palms, — that  most 
primitive  of  temples, — which  evidently  served  as  a  model 
for  the  interior  of  the  mosque.  Not  fixr  from  the  centre 
was  the  tribune,  where,  on  Fridays,  the  Imam  called  the 
worshippers  to  prayer.  Elevated  a  few  feet  above  the 
floor,  it  was  surrounded  by  engrailed,  interlacing  arches, 
and  stood  opposite  the  Kiblah,  or  point  facing  Mecca.  The 
latter  was  indicated  by  three  chapels,  the  Mihrab  being 
placed  in  the  central  one. 

TIk!  Bj-zantine  mosaics,  with  which  both  walls  and  domes 
are  encrusted,  give  to  this  part  of  the  mosque  an  indescrib- 
ably gorgeous  appearance.  They  contain  nf)  piece  larger 
than  the  top  of  a  lead-pencil  and,  being  coated  with  glass 
like  those  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  which  are 
of  about  tilt;  same  date,  have  been  preserved  in  all  tluii- 
original  Ixsauty.  A  noble  horseshoe  arch,  opciiinLr  in  the 
mosaic,  forms  the  entnin'c  to  the  Alihral),  a  little  grotto 
faf-ed  with  niarl)le  slal>s.  towards  which  the  Moslem  always 
turned  to  pray,  and  then  m.'ide  its  circuit  seven  times  ujion 
liis  knees;  the  evid(Uices  of  this  act  of  devotion  remaining, 
deeply  furrowed  in  the  jiaviMiient.  afiei'  the  lapse  of  six 
centuries.  The  Milirah  is  hexagonal  in  shape,  and  twelve 
feet  in  ili.iinetrr.  I'^xquisitely  carved  as  liecame  its  sacred 
charafiter,  arul  the  reverence  with  which  it  was  universally 
rcardcd,  the  skill  of  its  architects  was  e.\haustc<l  uiion  its 

IS 
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panels  and  its  vaulted  ceiling,  cut  from  a  single  block  of 
snowy  marble  in  the  exact  representation  of  a  shell.  Here 
was  kept  the  most  precious  relic  of  Mohammedan  Spain, 
the  Koran  written  by  the  Khalif  Othman,  which  he  was 
reading  when  assassinated.  It  was  studded  with  jewels  of 
immense  value,  and  was  so  heavy  that  it  required  four  men 
to  lift  it. 

Great  and  important  are  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  arrangements  of  the  mosque  since  the  Spanish 
domination. 

It  was  first  purged  of  its  heretical  pollutions  by  the 
assembled  clergy,  and  then  lined  with  chapels  presided 
over  by  ugly  idols  glittering  with  tinsel. 

The  marble  pavement  was  next  removed  and  replaced 
by  coarse  red  tiles.  The  minaret,  damaged  by  a  storm  in 
the  sixteenth  centurj-,  has  been  metamorphosed  into  an 
ordinary  spire ;  thirteen  of  the  exterior  entrances,  and 
sixteen  of  those  in  the  Court  of  the  Oranges,  have  been 
walled  up ;  and  many  of  the  mosaics  and  stuccoes  have 
been  so  daubed  with  whitewash  that  both  colors  and  de- 
signs have  disappeared.  The  carved  ceiling  was  long  since 
removed,  and  sold  to  guitar-makers  and  carpenters ;  the 
balustrades,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell, 
were  utilized  as  fuel.  The  outside  has  suffered  less,  and 
there  still  remain  numerous  tokens  of  its  Oriental  origin, — 
the  flame-shaped  battlements  of  Persia,  typical  of  the  ado- 
ration  of  fire ;  the  Syrian  ornamentation  of  the  door-ways, 
where  can  also  be  traced  familiar  symbols  of  ancient 
Egypt;  and  the  suastika,  or  Indian  cross,  a  mysterious 
emblem  of  the  highest  antiquity,  which  Laj'ard  found  upon 
the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  Cesnola  in  the  tombs  of  Cyprus, 
and  Schliemann  on  the  walls  of  Troy. 

But  even  these  "purifications"  were  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  an  orthodox  and  iconoclastic  priest- 
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hood.  In  1523  a  zealous  bishop  of  Cordova,  named  Manri- 
quez,  wishing  to  distinguish  himself,  determined  to  build  a 
cathedral  in  the  very  centime  of  the  mosque.  The  people 
in  vain  protested  against  this  outrage ;  the  bishop  appealed 
to  the  emperoi*,  who  sustained  him ;  and  though  Charles 
afterwards,  when  visiting  Cordova  for  the  first  time,  sharply- 
criticised  the  action  of  the  prelate,  the  remonstrance  cauie 
with  a  bad  grace  from  one  who  had  wrought  such  irrepa- 
rable mischief  in  the  xVlhambra.  The  church  was  built,  and, 
though  in  itself  elegant,  has  destroyed  the  proportions  of 
the  unique  structure,  once  the  model  of  Saracen  architec- 
ture and  the  pride  of  all  Islam.  .  .  . 

The  Moorisli  city  of  Cordova  was  divided  into  five  wards, 
each  isolated  by  a  fortified  wall.  Beyond  these  were  the 
twenty-one  suburbs,  which — as  well  as  the  central  part  of 
the  capital,  where  were  located  the  palace  and  the  Djalma 
— were  paved  and  lighted,  and  furnished  with  mosques  and 
markets.  To  accommodate  a  population  that  exceeded  a 
million  there  were  nine  hundred  public  baths,  more  than 
are  now  to  be  found  in  all  Europe. 

Of  the  suburbs,  that  of  Mcdina-Azzahra  was  the  most 
celebrated.  It  enclosed  a  palace  built  by  An-Nassir  for  a 
favorite  of  his  harem,  and  we  are  toM  that  its  decorations 
surpassed  those  of  the  mosque  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
magnificence.  The  most  cx)»ensivo  marbles  and  jasj)ers 
were  used  in  its  construction;  Jiyzantine  mosaics  covered 
its  walls;  the  ceilings  of  its  })aviIions  were  comj)osed  of 
alternate  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  principal  hall 
Htooil  a  jiorphyry  basin  full  of  quiclcsilvor,  so  contrived 
that  it  could  bo  agitated  by  hidden  mechanism,  reflecting 
the  rays  of  the  sun  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  striking 
with  terror  the  mystified  bcholdi.Ts.  Over  this  curious  toy 
was  a  miniature  temple,  with  a  dome  of  cboii}'  and  ivory, 
encrusted  with  pearls  and  rubies,  and  sustained  b^' columiia 
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of  polished  crystal.  Attached  to  the  palace  were  delightful 
flower-gardens,  orchards,  labjTinths,  lakes,  and  fountains. 
There  were  six  thousand  three  hundred  women  of  all 
ranks  in  An-Nassir's  harem,  who  were  guarded  bj''  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  eunuchs  clothed  in  silk,  and  wearing 
girdles  of  gold.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Khalif's  resi- 
dence stood  the  villas  of  the  nobility,  which,  with  the 
houses  of  their  slaves  and  retainers,  constituted  of  them- 
selves a  town  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions. 

Having  read  much  of  Medina-Azznhra,  I  was  naturally 
desirous  to  visit  the  site  of  this  luxurious  retreat  of  the 
Khalif's,  which  is  known  as  "  Cordoba  la  Vieja,"  or  Old 
Cordova ;  and  taking  a  carriage,  the  driver  of  which  as- 
sured me  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  locality,  I  rode 
out  to  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  The 
carriage  stopped  ;  I  got  out,  and,  seeing  a  few  steps  away 
a  low  wall  of  masonr}',  cvidentl}^  the  enclosure  of  a  pas- 
ture. I  asked  the  driver  what  place  this  was. 

Touching  his  hat,  he  replied,  "  This,  seSor,  is  Cordoba  la 
Vicja." 

"  But  the  ruins  you  promised  to  show  me, — where  are 
they  ?" 

"  The  ruins,  seilor — yes — there  they  are !"  And  he  pointed 
to  a  row  of  dilapidated  stables  in  the  centre  of  the  pasture, 
not  far  from  where  a  herd  of  fierce  Andalusian  bulls  were 
grazing.  I  would  not  have  crossed  that  field  for  all  the 
antiquities  in  Spain. 

"  And  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  here  ?" 

*'  Yes,  senor,  this  is  all." 

Re-entering  the  carriage,  I  returned  to  the  city,  with  a 
feeling  of  disgust,  which  was  not  diminished  by  my  honest 
coachman  demanding  an  enormous  fee  for  his  services  as 
guide.  .  .  . 

Among  the  many  revolutions  which  have  affected  the 
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manners  and  formed  the  society  of  Europe,  none  is  entitled 
to  more  credit,  or  has  been  more  completel}'  ii::nored,  than 
the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens.  This  neglect  is 
ahnost  inexplicable,  considerinoj  the  prestige  the  invaders 
acquired  by  their  extensive  conquests,  long  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  by  their  invaluable 
services  to  literature,  whose  influence  is  even  now  to  be 
traced  in  the  language,  the  theology,  the  science,  and  the 
laws  of  distant  countries,  loath  to  acknowledge  the  debt 
they  owe  to  this  most  ingenious  and  polished  people.  For 
the  ambition  and  versatility  of  the  Moor  were  boundless, 
and  he  labored  with  the  same  persevering  energy  in  the 
Kulution  of  some  abstruse  mathematical  problem  as  in  the 
prosecution  of  every  useful  discovery  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  every  branch  of  trade. 

The  importance  of  his  foreign  commerce  is  shown  by 
tlie  wealth  and  size  of  his  seaports.  Of  these  Almeria 
stood  first  in  rank  ;  its  merchants  not  only  maintained  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  nations  of  the  ^lediterranean, 
but  penetrated  as  far  as  Persia  and  China.  It  enipl()3-ed 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  looms  in  the  fabrication  of 
damasks  and  brocades;  the  gardens  and  ])lantations  of  its 
environs  embraced  an  area  of  four  hundred  square  miles. 
Each  city  had  its  specialty:  Haeza  was  famous  foi*  wool- 
lens, Murcia  for  coats  of  mail,  Valencia  for  perfumes,  Alal- 
nga  for  pottery  and  glass,  Xativa  for  paper,  'J'oledo  and 
Seville  for  swords  of  pei'fect  temper.  Jn  the  early  part  oi' 
the  twelfth  century  there  were  six  ImndnMl  villages  on- 
gaged  in  the  mMnnfacture  of  hIIIc.  ( ii-.inaila  was  the  chief 
mart  of  this  industry,  and  soon  al'ici-  (Im-  accession  of 
('harles  F'ifth,  when  the  IrH|uisition  hail  ahvady  driven 
thousands  of  skilful  artisann  into  exile,  the  crown  reve- 
nues from  this  source  alone  amounted  annually  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  five  liun<lred  gold  ducats, 

II.— o  IH' 
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or  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  of  our 
money. 

The  luxurious  taste  of  the  East  caused  the  introduction 
of  many  useful  plants  and  fruits,  amona^  them  the  buck- 
wheat, the  sugar-cane,  the  peach,  and  the  pomegranate, 
and  the  first  palm  ever  seen  in  Andalusia  was  brought 
from  Damascus  by  Abderrahman,  in  memory  of  his  native 
land.  In  his  control  over  water,  the  most  valuable  treasure 
of  his  forefathers,  the  Moor  displayed  a  power  little  short 
of  marvellous,  and  a  reverence  as  for  something  peculiarly 
sacred.  Every  drop  of  the  precious  fluid  was  utilized,  and 
its  distribution  protected  by  a  code  of  stringent  regulations, 
causing  its  benefits  to  be  felt  in  the  remotest  hamlets  of 
the  kingdom.  This  code  is  still  in  force  in  Valencia,  and 
the  ancient  tribunal  of  seven  judges,  chosen  from  the 
farmers  of  the  province,  holds  its  sessions  in  that  city 
every  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  the  Mohammedan  week, 
to  hear  and  decide  without  appeal  all  questions  involving 
the  laws  of  irrigation. 

The  rapid  progress  made  by  the  Spanish  Arabs  in  those 
arts  that  tend  to  diminish  the  burdens  and  increase  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  unexampled  as  it  was  in  history,  was 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  diligence  with  which  they 
applied  themselves  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  studies 
destined  to  exert  such  lasting  effects  upon  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  mankind.  .  .  . 

In  the  personal  appearance  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
Andalusians,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cordova,  can  be  detected  unmistakable  signs  of  their 
Arab  ancestry.  Their  skins  are  darker,  and  the  women 
especially  have  larger  and  more  lustrous  eyes  than  those 
of  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  Their  dialect,  full  of 
proverbial  expressions,  and  unintelligible  by  its  elision  of 
consonants,  seems  a  barbarous  jargon  to  the  Castilian  of 
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Salamanca  or  Yalladolid.  The  popular  cloak  is  the  bur- 
nous ;  the  hat  of  the  muleteer  a  degenerate  turban  ;  the 
haick,  ur)der  whose  folds  Eastern  jealousy  required  the  fea- 
tures of  all  females  to  be  concealed,  survives  in  the  man- 
tilla, that  once  covered  the  face,  and  does  yet  in  certain 
towns,  as  Tarifa,  and  which  has  even  travelled  to  Spanish 
America  as  the  tapada  of  Lima.  The  sandul  is  much  worn 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  silken  sash,  or  girdle,  passes 
yet  under  its  Arab  name  o?faja.  The  irrigating  apparatus, 
the  cart,  the  plough, — which  is  nothing  but  a  crooked 
stick, — are  all  Oriental;  the  mills  were  cither  actually  built 
by  the  Moors,  or  modelled  after  those  of  that  industi-ious 
people.  Grain  is  still  tramped  out  by  cattle  upon  the 
primitive  threshing-floor,  and  winnowed  by  the  wind.  The 
charcoal  vender,  with  his  panniers  and  his  scales,  is  identical 
in  all  save  costume  with  the  vagrant  charbonnier  of  Cairo. 

The  clapping  of  hands  to  call  servants  reminds  one  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights;"  the  seclusion  of  women  savors  strongly 
of  the  restraints  of  the  harem. 

Instances  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  to  show  the 
derivation  of  similar  customs  interwoven  with  every  act 
of  social  and  domestic  life.  And,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
told advantages  and  invaluable  practical  knowledge — the 
results  of  ages  of  ex})erience — bequeathed  by  the  Saracen 
to  hn  conqueror,  with  the  ruins  of  massive  castles,  and  of 
palaces  unriviilUid  in  niagtiilicent  decoration,  scattered  all 
over  the  land;  with  the  museums  crowded  with  j)riceles8 
relics  of  Arab  art  ;  with  the  fields  watered  by  an  ingenious 
yet  simple  method  of  irrigation,  yielding  prodigious  returns 
with  but  trJHing  labor;  it  is  the  greatest  insult  you  can 
offer  a  Spaniard  to  call  him  a  "  Moor,"  or  insinuatr  that  in 
his  veins  courHcs  a  drop  of  the  blond  of  that  despised  race 
whoso  industry  was  once  the  b<»ast,  as  its  neglected 
Bouvenirs  are  now  the  glory,  of  his  country. 
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THE  SPANISH  BULL-FIGHT. 

JOSEPH   MOORE. 

["  Outlying  Europe  and  the  Nearer  Orient,"  by  Joseph  Moore,  Jr., 
a  work  devoted  to  descriptive  sketches  of  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,  is  the  source  of  the  following  selec- 
tion, which  excellently  delineates  that  ancient,  though  hardly  time- 
honored,  institution  of  Spain,  which  has  long  been  its  most  distinctive 
form  of  public  recreation.  Happily,  no  other  race  than  the  Spanish 
has  adopted  this  cruel  sport.] 

KoTHiNQ  in  the  popular  mind  is  more  closely  associated 
with  Spain  than  the  bull-fight.  To  travel  in  that  country 
without  witnessing  the  spectacle  would  imply  tlie  loss  of  an 
invaluable  opportunity  to  study  Spanish  life.  The  people 
of  all  classes  throughout  the  kingdom  are  unremitting  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  this  favorite  amusement,  and  no  po- 
litical or  social  prerogative  could  be  guarded  with  more 
zealous  devotion. 

This  species  of  gladiatorial  contest  took  its  origin  at  a 
remote  period,  and  long  before  it  assumed  its  present  form 
exhibition  combats  of  one  bull  against  another  were  not  un- 
common. Pictorial  sculptures  at  Beni  Hassan  and  Thebes 
prove  the  latter  to  have  been  among  the  sports  of  the 
Egyptians  nearly  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Strabo  states  that  the  bulls  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions were  carefully  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  the  en- 
counters generally  took  place  in  the  dromos,  or  avenue  of 
approach  to  the  temples.  These  displays,  however,  were 
probably  abandoned  under  succeeding  dynasties,  as  no  such 
representations  exist  on  walls  of  later  periods.  We  have 
reasonable  evidence  to  assume  that  bull-fights  which  in- 
cluded men  and  beasts  as  combatants  were  first  instituted 
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by  the  Thessalians  more  than  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  As  a  people,  they  were  skilled  in  horsemanship,  and 
the  spectacle  was  not  unlike  that  of  modern  Spain.  Julius 
Ctesar  is  believed  to  have  noticed  such  exhibitions  in  Thcs- 
saly,  which  led  to  their  appearance  in  Eonie  about  B.C.  45. 
In  later  ages  they  were  generally  prohibited  in  the  Latin 
empire,  both  by  the  emperors  and  the  popes.  Gibbon, 
however,  describes  a  feast  celebrated  at  Rome  in  1332, 
which  included  a  bull-fight  in  the  Coliseum,  with  the 
Roman  nobles  as  participants.  The  bull-fight  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Spanish  peninsula  by  the  Moors  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  when  those  people  were  finally  ex- 
pelled in  1492  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Catholic  Spain 
adopted  the  cruel  sport  of  her  Mohammedan  predecessors. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Pope  Pius  V.  vainly  decreed  its 
extinction,  and  two  hundred  years  later  Charles  III.  ])f:ic- 
tically  failed  to  accomplish  the  same  by  persuasion.  Jiato 
in  the  last  century  Charles  IV.  suppressed  the  buil-figlit, 
but  Joseph  Bonaparte  soon  after  restored  the  privilege  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  nation  whoso  throne  he  had 
usurped.  Since  then  the  ancient  diversion  has  flourished 
desj)ito  the  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  outer  world. 
The  present  monarch,  Alfi^nso  XII.,  is  said  to  favor  its 
aljolition,  but  such  an  attempt,  it  is  declared,  would  bo 
attended  with  the  risk  of  engendering  a  revolution. 

Hull  fights  arc  iiojmiI.u-  I  Iwoughoiit  Spain,  but,  with  tho 
exception  of  Madrid,  they  are  more  frequent  in  I  ho  south- 
ern provinces.  In  fact,  Seville  is  regarded  as  tho  centre  of 
tauromarhia.  The  season  extends  from  tho  close  of  Lent 
to  Noveiniicr,  with  Suriflays  .nnd  n-ligiouH  fiestas  as  tho 
favorite  <Iays.  The  I'liiza  de  Toros,  or  bull  ring,  is  an  ix- 
tensivo  hypa;thral  amphitheatre  resembling  tho  Colisemn 
on  a  rcfluced  scale.  Tlir  mw  one  ut  .Madrid  is  Idcnliil  mar 
the  driving-park,  or  (lardens  ol"  iln-  Bueii  Iletiro,  and  will 
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seat  about  fifteen  thousand  people.  That  at  Seville  is  an 
older  building,  situated  near  the  Guadalquivir,  and  esti- 
mated to  accommodate  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  spec- 
tators. The  stone  Plaza  de  Toros  of  Jerez  is  credited  with 
a  capacity  of  thirteen  thousand.  The  seats  are  of  various 
grades,  and  the  charges  for  them  range  from  ten  reales 
(fifty  cents)  to  forty -six  reales  (two  dollars  and  thirty  cents). 
The  choicest  are  those  in  the  shade  and  in  the  boxes  which 
form  the  upper  tier.  Not  unfrequently  during  holy  week 
in  Seville  the  demand  for  places  is  such  that  speculators 
will  realize  fifty  pesetas  (ten  dollars)  for  a  single  ticket. 

The  various  breeds  of  Spanish  bulls  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  practised  eye,  and  the  entire  interest  of  the 
Spaniard  is  centred  on  the  movements  of  the  doomed  beast. 
A  savage,  aggressive  toro  is  an  object  of  admiration,  and 
one  of  timid  demeanor  of  corresponding  reproach.  The 
fiercest  of  all  are  those  of  Andalusian  blood.  The  stock 
of  Navarre  and  the  Castilian  bulls  on  the  Jarama,  near 
Aranjuez,  are  likewise  favorites,  and  the  latter  are  gener- 
ally used  at  Madrid.  The  proceeds  of  the  bull-fights  are 
usually  devoted  to  religious  or  charitable  purposes ;  those 
of  the  capital  chiefly  supporting  the  State  hospital. 

The  actors  in  the  bull-fights  are  of  four  classes :  mata- 
dores,  banderilleros,  picadores,  and  chulos,  their  relative  im- 
portance being  in  the  order  named.  The  word  torero  is  a 
general  term  for  bull-fighters  on  foot,  while  torrcador  is 
commonly  applied  to  those  on  horseback.  Eefore  entering 
the  ring  a  bull-fighter  repairs  to  the  chapel  or  confessional 
to  be  prepared  for  death  should  the  merciless  horns  chance 

to  reach  his  life. 

Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  the  usual  time  for  the 
commencement  of  the  spectacle,  and  but  few  seats  are 
vacant  when  that  hour  approaches.  The  cheap  circles  are 
replete  with  boisterous  humanity  of  both  sexes,  who  loudly 
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vent  their  impatience  in  case  of  delay.  During  the  per- 
formance any  failure  of  skill  is  greeted  by  the  lower  classes 
with  energetic  cries  of  condemnation,  many  of  the  epithets 
used  being  of  an  extremely  vulgar  chai'acter.  The  choicer 
sections  contain  a  brilliant  assemblage,  the  sefioritas  in  full 
evening  toilettes  of  delicate  tints,  white  kid  gloves,  lace 
veils,  fans,  and  opera-glasses.  The  seFiores  wear  a  suit  of 
black,  except  a  vest  of  white,  and  pearl-colored  gloves. 
Directly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arena  from  the  toril,  or 
bull-door,  is  the  enclosure  reserved  for  the  autoridad,  or 
one  in  authorit}^  presiding  on  the  occasion,  just  as  a  Ctesar 
did  of  old  in  the  gladiatorial  contests.  In  Madrid  the  king 
and  his  suite  occupy  this  box,  and  the  nobility  cluster  in 
the  vicinity. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  performance  opens,  the  floor  of 
the  arena  is  sprinkled  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the 
dust  during  the  struggle.  When  this  operation  is  com- 
pleted, music  by  the  band  follows,  and  the  king  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  day  enters  the  reserved  box.  The  excitement 
now  becomes  intense.  A  trumpeter  stands  awaiting  the 
command  to  inaugurate  the  exhibition,  and  but  a  few  sec- 
onds elapse  before  the  notes  are  sounded.  The  band  plays 
a  march,  a  gate  swings  open,  and  a  procession  advances 
towards  the  royal  loge.  There  it  halts,  and  every  performer 
salutes  the  occujjant.  Tiie  men  on  foot  are  in  the  Andalu- 
sian  costume,  richly  elahorated, — flat  hats,  embroidered 
jackets,  brigiit-colored  knee-breeches,  white  stockings,  and 
black  slipjjers,  and  with  the  hair  confined  in  nets.  The 
horsemen  are  arrayed  as  Spanish  knights  of  the  olden 
time,  with  lon^c  liU(li>|<iri  breeches,  nml.t-  wliicli  the  limbs 
are  protected  from  injury  by  cork-  or  tin  leggings.  The 
spurs  of  these  comliatanls  are  provided  with  most  crm-l 
rowels  to  goad  the  timorous  horses.  The  lance  which  the 
picador  carries  is  of  the  usual  length  for  a  horsemau,  but 
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the  spear-head  is  purposely  too  short  to  inflict  a  very  serious 
wound.  The  group  of  performers  consists  of  six  chulos  on 
foot,  with  gay  mantles,  which  tlioy  carry  on  the  arm ;  two 
matadores  in  green,  one  with  a  red-hilted  Toledo  blade  and 
the  other  with  a  mantle  ;  three  bander illeros,  each  with  a 
pair  of  decorated  barbed  darts  called  banderillas ;  three 
picadores  on  blindfolded  horses  and  armed  with  the  lance  ; 
and,  finally,  some  minor  characters  in  charge  of  two 
brightly-caparisoned  teams  harnessed  to  crossbars. 

After  the  salutation  the  teams  withdraw,  and  the  actoi's 
dispose  themselves  at  various  points  in  the  ring.  A  horse- 
man clad  in  black  court  costume,  who  has  accompanied  tho 
procession  and  is  called  an  alguaz'd,  now  gallops  over  to  tho 
box  containing  the  authorities  to  receive  the  key  of  tho 
toril,  or  bull-door.  This  he  carries  to  tho  person  in  charge 
of  that  gate,  and  then  hurriedly  withdraws.  The  trumpet 
again  sounds,  the  tumult  becomes  intensified,  the  toril-door 
opens,  and  the  bull  dashes  into  the  arena.  Upon  his  flank 
is  a  bright  rosette  with  long  ribbons,  the  moha,  which  is 
tho  prize  of  the  victorious  matador.  For  an  instant  "  tho 
lord  of  lowing  herds"  halts  to  survey  the  situation,  but 
only  an  instant,  and  then  the  game  of  death  commences. 
One  of  \\\6  picadores,  mounted  on  a  horse  whose  ears  arc 
filled  with  tow  and  whose  eye  towai'ds  the  bull  Is  covered, 
takes  a  position  fronting  the  enemy,  with  his  blunt  spear 
in  rest.  The  mighty  brute  hesitates  a  second,  lowers  his 
head,  and  charges.  The  spear  is  buried  in  the  bull's  shoul- 
der, and  the  unprotected  horse  rears  to  escape  the  attack, 
but  the  deadly  horns  gore  him,  and  all  fall  together.  The 
bull's  violence  is  instanth''  diverted  by  a  chulo,  who  flaunts 
the  red  cape,  and  the  picador  is  quicUly  extricated  by  vigi- 
lant satellites.  The  attention  of  a  stranger  is  now  instinc- 
tively directed  to  the  horse,  to  discover  the  extent  of  the 
damage.     Perhaps  his  hip  bleeds,  or  there  is  a  visible  rent 
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in  his  chest  from  which  the  blood  jets  forth,  or  a  mass  of 
entrails  protrudes  as  he  walks.  In  the  first  case  the  wound 
is  stanched  with  claj^,  and  the  picador  immediately  re- 
mounts. If  either  of  the  later  happens,  the  horse  is  led 
towards  the  exit,  but  before  reaching  it  he  staggers  and 
falls,  in  all  probability  dead.  A  subordinate  called  acache- 
tero  then  thrusts  a  stiletto  into  the  brain,  as  though  the 
bull  had  not  wholly  completed  the  tragedy. 

In  the  mean  while  the  infuriated  bovine  has  been  other- 
wise engaged.  A  chulo  or  two  have  flashed  their  bright- 
colored  mantles  in  his  face  to  madden  him,  or  another 
picador  has  stood  an  attack.  Then  a  chido  is  pursued, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  and  hastily  retreats 
behind  a  short  fence  or  refuge,  built  close  to  the  ring  and 
too  narrow  to  admit  the  bull.  In  some  plazas  the  refuges 
are  entirely  wanting,  and  instead  the  nimble  actors  leap 
the  first  of  the  two  barriers.  Occasionally  the  pursuing 
bull  will  likewise  jump  this  outer  fence,  and  must  then  be 
driven  from  the  intervening  circle  back  to  the  arena 
through  a  gate  especially  opened  for  the  purpose. 

Time  passes,  and  the  bull  is  wearied  and  bleeding.  A 
banderillcro  now  advances  with  a  pair  of  the  bandcrillas, 
or  barbed  darts,  befure  mentioned.  These  instruments  are 
rather  less  than  a  yard  in  length,  and  when  necessary  to 
aggravate  a  cowardly  bull  they  are  sometimes  charged 
wiih  explosives.  The  bnnderillas  are  whisked  in  the  brute'a 
face  until  ho  fdiargcs,  whifh  is  the  result  desire<l.  The 
bandcriUrro  quickly  steps  aside,  the  hull  jjasses,  and  the  jave- 
lins arc  thrust  deeply  into  his  shoulders,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  s])ine.  The  movement  is  as  de.xierous  as  it  is  danger- 
ous, and  never  fails  to  cxcito  a  shout  of  admiration.  The 
hull  struggles  to  extricate  himself  from  the  darts,  and  jur- 
haps  one  falls  to  the  ground.  A  second  adept  immediately 
places  a  second  [mir  in  the  bleeding  shoulders,  ami  then 
K  19 
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still  another,  making  six  in  all.  Now  the  bull  is  furious, 
and  accordingly  a  picador  again  moves  into  position.  A 
charge  is  made ;  all  fall,  and  the  horse  is  gored, — in  all 
probability  killed.  The  chulos  again  flaunt  their  red  lures, 
and  so  the  struggle  continues  until  the  bull  retires  some 
distance  for  a  respite.  Perhaps  he  will  rest  on  his  haunches, 
or  lie  upon  the  ground  in  utter  exhaustion.  A  cry  from 
the  audience  at  this  juncture  is  well  understood.  The 
skilled  matador  advances  with  his  red-hilted  Toledo  blade 
and  scarlet  muleta  to  ask  formal  permission  of  the  au- 
thority to  despatch  the  foe.  A  duel  ensues  to  display  the 
dexterity  and  grace  of  the  espada.  Frequently  but  a  single 
step  is  necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  approaching 
horns,  so  great  is  this  actor's  composure,  and  so  thorough 
his  mastery  of  his  movements.  The  matador,  to  employ 
the  technical  parlance,  "  knows  when  the  bull  is  right  to 
kill ,"  and  finally  he  deliberately  aims  a  thrust  which  in  an 
instant  displays  the  sword  transfixed  almost  to  the  hilt. 
If  one  blade  is  not  sufficient,  another  sinks  to  the  appointed 

spot. 

"  Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine. 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline ; 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle,  dies." 

The  victorious  matador  salutes  the  presiding  dignitary, 
and  Spain's  sons  and  daughters  unite  in  one  mighty  out- 
burst of  joy  and  noise.  One  of  the  teams  is  summoned  ;  a 
rope  is  attached  from  the  crossbar  to  the  deadly  horns ;  the 
whips  are  applied,  and  the  dead  monarch  of  the  farm  dis- 
appears with  the  galloping  horses.  Nothing  is  left  of  him 
save  the  blood-stained  track  which  his  weighty  corse  has 
marked  on  the  soil.  The  trumpet  again  sounds  ;  the  toril- 
door  swings  on  its  hinges,  and  a  second  bull  rushes  into 
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the  arena.  The  entertainment  consists  of  the  death  of  six 
bulls,  all  by  the  original  group  of  men,  and  is  usually  of 
three  hours  duration. 

A  remarkable  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  injuries  to  the 
human  combatants  are  not  frequent,  though  occasionally 
one  is  killed  and  others  are  maimed.  At  Madrid  we  saw  a 
matador  thrown  by  the  bull  immediately  after  the  sword 
had  been  fairly  driven  to  the  hilt.  While  the  man  lay 
upon  his  breast  he  received  three  passes  from  the  frantic 
beast  before  the  mantles  of  the  chulos  could  distract  the 
animal's  attention.  Strange  to  relate,  the  unfortunate  per- 
former escaped  with  no  greater  injury  than  bruises,  and, 
indeed,  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  renew  the  contest ;  but 
his  companions  almost  forcibly  led  him  from  the  arena. 
An  instant  afterwards  the  bull  commenced  bleeding  at  the 
mouth  from  the  internal  sword  wound,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  droj)ped  dead.  In  another  case  related  by  a  hjjcc- 
tator,  a  chulo,  in  his  attempt  to  escape,  slipped  when  close 
to  the  barrier.  Upon  falling  the  man  quickly  doubled 
himself  into  a  ball,  and,  miraculous  as  it  may  seem,  the 
bull's  horns  were  driven  into  tbe  wooden  fence  on  each  side 
of  the  hudrlled  form,  and  the  actor  was  saved.  In  an 
instant  the  lure  of  a  brother  chdo  had  diverted  a  second 
attack.  Once  when  wo  were  present  a  carhctero  struck  a 
dying  hull  willi  a  stiletto  before  the  tenacious  vitality  was 
wholly  exhausted,  and  so  suddenly  did  tin-  In-iife  resent  the 
wound  that  the  i)ublic  butcher  had  his  nether  garment  rent 
by  the  pursuing  horns. 

Words  cannot  deseribe  the  strange  and  engrossing  ex- 
citement which  the  bullfight  ins|tir(s.  The  brain  is  prub- 
uhly  in  a  whirl  of  agitation,  when  suddenly  the  lu'urt  ceases 
beating  for  an  instant,  as  rider,  horse,  and  bull  clash  in  the 
deliberate  encounter.  Tin'  ^\  iii|),ii  iiy  I'lr  the  [loor  dofenco- 
less  horse  is  without  bounds,  an'i  u  illi  it  comes  a  flush  of 
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indignation  that  ao  noble  an  animal  ishould  be  cruelly  butch- 
ered to  make  a  Spanish  holiday.  It  is  true  the  horses  thus 
devoted  to  immolation  are  of  little  value  ;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  horses,  and  their  wanton  slaughter  will  admit 
of  no  justification.  The  destruction  of  so  many  bulls  is 
equally  to  be  condemned,  and  charity  for  the  brute  should 
not  be  wanting  because  he  employs  the  weapons  and  ex- 
hibits the  propensities  with  which  the  Creator  endowed 
him.  The  stranger  is  also  impelled  to  contemplate  the  fact 
that  those  of  the  gentler  sex,  the  famed  beauty  of  Spain, 
regard  these  combats  with  sufficient  partiality  to  insure 
their  presence,  and  to  behold  with  the  utmost  composure 
a  death-stricken  horse  trailing  his  vitals  before  their  very 
eyes.  In  extenuation  it  must  be  considered  that  their 
training  and  the  traditions  of  the  countiy  pronounce  the 
bull-fight  a  legitimate  amusement.  Travellers,  however, 
are  almost  unanimous  in  their  conclusion  that  pleasure  is 
vainly  sought  in  frequenting  the  corrida  de  toros.     Yet 

"  Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain." 


SEVILLE,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ANDALUSIA. 

S.   p.   SCOTT. 

[We  have  already  given  one  selection  from  Scott's  "  Through 
Spain."  The  work  is  so  worthy  that  we  feel  iiiipellud  to  otter  other 
extracts  from  its  well-filled  pages.  Seville,  in  many  respects  the  most 
attractive  city  in  Spain,  offers  a  charm  to  the  traveller  which  few  can 
resist,  while  in  respect  to  the  treasure  of  Moorish  ai'chitecture,  possessed 
by  many  of  the  cities  of  Spain,  it  has  to  sliow  its  richly-decorated 
Alcazar,  or  citadel,  its  Torre  del  Oro,  or  Golden  Tower,  and  its  rniita- 
ret,  the  Giralda,  whose  lofty  summit  looks  down  in  pride  upon  the 
modern  cathedral.     But  we  must  leave  this  story  to  our  author's  pen.] 
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Of  all  the  cities  of  Spain,  there  is  none  that  can  compare 
in  general  attractiveness  with  the  beautiful  Andalusian 
capital.  In  the  feudal  towns  of  old  Castile  will  be  found 
much  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history :  in  Madrid  there 
can  be  witnessed  the  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  court; 
Cordova  has  her  mosque ;  Mcrida,  her  Eoman,  and  Tarra- 
gona her  Cyclopean,  remains;  Granada,  her  peerless  Alham- 
bra.  But  in  Seville — inferior  to  none  of  these  in  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  her  antiquities — alone  can  be  studied  to 
advantage  the  singular  manners  of  a  society  in  some  re- 
spects highly  civilized  yet  in  others  manifesting  unmis- 
takable traces  of  barbarism,  more  noticeable  here  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  a  place  of  wonderful  contrasts.  On  one  side  are 
stately  avenues  lined  with  magnificent  palaces  and  gardens  ; 
on  the  other  rise  gloomj^  Moorish  habitations,  reached  by 
winding  passage-ways  so  narrow  that  an  ordinary'-  umbrella, 
when  raised,  will  barely  clear  the  walls.  As  in  Oriental 
communities,  the  different  sects  are  separated;  the  Jews 
are  restricted  to  one  quarter,  the  Moors  to  another,  the 
gypsies  to  a  third,  and  nowhere  outside  of  Cairo  and 
J>amascus  is  exhiiuted  such  an  array  of  outlandish  cos- 
tumes. Jn  the  surging  crowds  of  the  ]»r()nienades  the 
uniform  of  (he  soldier  and  the  cowl  of  the  friar  are 
cspc'ciall}'  conspicuous,  the  one  the  sign  of  a  jealous  niili- 
t;iry  despotism,  the  other  the  badge  of  an  order  fast  passing 
away. 

Seville  has  tho  first  and  grandest  bull-fights  of  the  sea- 
son ;  her  jnajos  are  tho  most  extravagant  in  dress,  her 
women  the  most  wiftyand  liniutiful,  luir  religious  festivals 
tho  most  expensive  and  spU-ndid  in  tlio  world.  It  is  here, 
then,  that  wo  must  look  foi-  ijie  charac-teristic  types  of 
Andalusia,  that  favoix-d  land  where  the  ancients  placed 
their  Elysian  Fields  and  Garden  of  tlie  Ilesperidcs. 

19* 
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The  city  lica  very  low  upon  the  Guadalquivir,  which, 
overflowing  with  every  freshet,  has  frequently  submerged 
the  streets  and  seriously  damaged  buildings  situated  a  long 
distance  from  its  banks. 

The  visitor,  wandering  along  the  substantial  quays,  will 
not  fail  to  notice  a  curious,  isolated  tower,  whose  loop-holes 
and  battlements  resemble  those  of  some  feudal  castle.  It 
is  the  Torre  del  Oro,  or  Golden  Tower,  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  Moorish  Seville,  and  was  named  from  the  shining 
yellow  tiles  that  originally  encrusted  it,  and  which  Spanish 
taste  has  thoroughly  "  improved"  with  a  coat  of  plaster. 
It  once  guarded  a  bridge  by  which  the  city  was  supplied 
with  provisions  from  the  Ajnrafe,  the  rich  territory  that 
extended  for  fifty  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  and  was 
under  the  most  perfect  cultivation. 

From  the  Golden  Tower,  an  irregular  wall,  whose  sum- 
mit is  on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses, 
can  be  traced  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  it  ter- 
minates in  the  Alcazar,  or  citadel.  The  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Alcazar  is  too  remote  to  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty, although  it  is  known  that  a  palace  stood  here 
about  the  time  of  the  first  Saracen  invasion.  The  walls 
are  fifty  feet  high  and  in  excellent  preservation.  Within 
the  principal  gate  is  the  room  where  the  kadi,  and  after 
him  Peter  the  Cruel, — who  has  left  a  deeper  impress  of 
his  individuality  upon  Seville  than  any  other  monarch. 
Christian  or  Moslem, — exercised  the  office  of  judge.  Be- 
yond the  grand  court,  which  is  large  enough  for  the  review 
of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  is  a  smaller  one  enclosing 
the  fumade,  erected  by  Don  Pedro  is  1364.  This,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  interior,  was  the  work  of  the  finest  artists  in 
Granada,  sent  to  Don  Pedro  by  his  friend  the  Moorish 
king.  Successive  and  ill-advised  alterations  have  modern- 
ized the  inner  apai'tments,  and  what  vandalism  and  white- 
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wash  could  not  accomplish  has  been  effected  by  the  stu- 
pidity of  those  intrusted  with  repairs,  who  have  awkwardly 
tried  to  imitate  the  delicate  tile-work  with  paint,  and  have 
inserted  many  Arabic  inscriptions  upside  down. 

The  Patio  de  las  Doncellas  was  the  central  court  of  tho 
seraglio,  and  the  place  where  the  annual  tribute  of  one 
hundred  Christian  maidens  was  delivered  by  the  vassals  of 
the  sultan.  Its  arches  are  festooned  and  pointed,  or  ogive, 
denoting  the  period  of  transition  between  the  horseshoe 
of  Cordova  and  the  symmetrical  curves  of  the  Albanibra, 

The  Hall  of  the  Embassadors,  in  all  probability  the  most 
gorgeously  decorated  chamber  in  the  world,  opens  upon 
this  patio.  Its  dazzhng  walls  are  crowned  with  a  carved 
wooden  dome,  or  artesonado,  colored  in  blue  and  scarlet, 
and  studded  with  golden  stars.  Charles  V.  and  IsabeUaof 
Portugal,  mother  of  Philip  II.,  were  married  here  March 
12,  1526.  .  .  . 

Scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Alcazar  is  tho  cathe- 
dral, overtojiped  by  tho  old  Moorish  minaret,  the  CJiralda, 
which  was  built  by  the  Sultan  Yacub  Al  Mansur  in  1184. 
It  rests  upon  a  triangular  base  composed  of  all  the  statues 
of  pagan  deities  and  other  idolatrous  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity that  could  be  collected  by  the  zealous  iconoclasts 
who  founded  it.  Tlio  tower  is  fifty  feet  square,  and  the 
original  height  was  two  hundred  cubits;  modern  additions, 
however,  have  inf-reased  it  somewhat,  and  it  now  measures 
three  hundre<i  and  fif'l}'  feet  from  the  j)avement  to  the 
head  of  the  statue.  For  eighty-seven  leet  the  walls  are  of 
polished  blocks  of  stone;  above  this  tho  material  is  brick, 
relieved  by  tracery  and  arabesques  of  tho  most  capricious 
designs,  diirorcnt  on  each  side,  yet  ho  art  full}' combined  and 
blended  that  it  requires  dose  ftbscrvation  to  delect  tho 
variatiftns.  The  interior  is  lighter!  by  double  winrlows, 
divided   by  columns  of  white  nuirlile  and  alabaster.     The 
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Giralda  is  ascended  b}'  a  series  of  ramps,  or  inclined  planes, 
so  wide,  and  of  such  easy  slope,  that  two  horsemen  with 
lances  poised  could  ride  to  the  top  and  back  a<(ain  without 
dismounting,  a  feat  that  was  more  than  once  accomplished 
by  the  wild  cavaliers  of  the  Spanish  court. 

The  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's  of  Venice  has  similar  ramps, 
the  invention  being  of  Byzantine  origin.  It  is  curious  that 
the  walls  increase  in  thickness  as  the  summit  is  approached, 
an  anomaly  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Late  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Giralfla  was  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  remained  half 
ruined  until  1508,  when  the  present  belfry  was  built.  It 
is  encircled  by  the  biblical  quotation,  "Fortissima  turris 
iiomen  Domini,"  and  supports  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Faith,  which  acts  as  a  weathercock,  moving  with  the 
lightest  breath  of  air. 

The  Court  of  the  Oranges,  with  the  walls  enclosing  its 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  compose  the  existing  portions 
of  the  mofsque,  upon  whose  site  the  catiiedral  was  erected. 
It  contains  cool  arcades,  a  grove,  and  a  battered  marble 
fountain,  which  for  three  hundred  years  served  the  Moor 
for  his  ablutions,  and  where  now  the  sturdy  water-carriers 
fill  their  kegs,  trudging  away  with  their  cheerful  "^'t/a/ 
a'ua !  quieyi  quiere  a\ia  f  tempra  y  muy  'uena  /"  *  a  cry  that 
is  most  welcome  upon  a  sultry  day.  .  .  . 

A  suite  of  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  old  mosque 
contains  the  precious  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts 
bequeathed  by  Don  Fernando  Columbus  to  the  cathedral. 
Of  rare  interest  is  this  library,  the  greater  number  of 
whose  musty  volumes,  bound  in  vellum,  were  once  the 
property  of  the  most  renowned  of  navigators.  In  a  glass 
case  are  preserved  the  original  journals  of  Columbus,  partly 

*  "  AVaterl  water  I     Who  wants  water?  tepid  and  good!" 
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written  in  the  dunt^'eons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
"Travels  of  Maroo  Polo,"  his  vade-mecum  during  his  voj-ages. 

This  book,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  study  and  hard 
usage,  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  suggested  to  him  the 
probable  existence  of  another  world.  There  is  scarcely  a 
page  that  is  not  enriched  with  notes  jotted  down  from 
time  to  time  by  this  wonderful  man,  Avhose  handwriting  Ih 
as  legible  as  print,  the  ink  he  used  being  but  little  foded 
after  a  lapse  of  four  hundred  years.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  examined  these  memorials  more  closely,  and 
tried  to  induce  the  custodian  to  unlock  the  case ;  but  the 
tempting  bribe  I  offered  failed,  to  ray  surprise,  to  accom- 
plisli  the  desired  end,  as  he  sorrowfully  informed  mo  that 
ho  vvas  not  intru'^ted  with  tlie  key. 

The  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  worth j'  of  its  reputation  as  the 
grandest  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  most  elaborate  ever  con- 
Btructed.  Inside  the  walls  R  measures  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  by  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  the  cen- 
tral dome  rising  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  from  the 
floor.  Begun  in  1402,  it  is  not  yet  finished,  the  delay 
affording  a  convenient  pretext  for  continually  soliciting 
funds,  which,  by  a  pious  fiction,  are  presumed  never  to  bo 
adequate  for  the  purpose. 

The  enormous  pillars,  disposed  in  groups,  impart  an  air 
of  great  solidity  to  the  edifice,  whoso  dimensions,  like  those 
of  all  similar  structures,  arc  not  at  the  first  glance  appre- 
ciated. To  several  of  the  pillars  are  attached  iron  colfers 
as  large  as  ordinary  trunks,  for  the  reception  of  donations 
for  holy  uses.  Little  is  dropped  into  them  now  but  cop- 
per; but,  at  a  time  when  the  ti-easures  of  a  world  wore 
pouring  into  Seville,  they  were  too  small  for  the  ])iles  of 
doubloons  with  which  returning  adventurers  hojied  to  pur- 
chase immunity  for  revolting  crinios  against  CJod  and  ni;ui. 

JuHt  insiilo  the  main  entrance  is  the  grave  of  Don  Fer- 
11.— I 
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nando  Columbus,  the  last  of  his  illustrious  race,  who  died 
in  1539.  A  simple  marble  slab  covers  his  remains;  the 
Latin  epitaph  recites  his  own  and  his  father's  deeds, — 
deeds  that  were  so  ill  requited  by  the  jealousy  and  ingrati- 
tude of  his  sovereign. 

The  three  caravels  which  achieved  the  discovery  of  the 
Bahamas  are  sculptured  there,  with  the  unique  device,  a 
globe  belted  with  the  famous  motto, — 


"  A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 
Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon.' 


Seville  possesses  many  ancient  mansions,  whose  patios, 
perfumed  with  the  blossoms  of  choice  exotics  and  vines 
twining  about  their  marble  columns,  and  echoing  to  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  music  of  plashing  fountains,  afford 
pictures  little  to  be  expected  from  the  severely  plain  exte- 
rior. In  general  one  must  be  content  with  a  passing 
glimpse  of  these  luxurious  dwellings,  for  the  haughty 
grandee  resents  all  intrusion,  and  guards  his  home  with  Ori- 
ental jealousy.  There  are,  however,  two  palaces,  the  hered- 
itary seats  of  the  Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Alba,  splendid 
representatives  of  their  class,  Avhere  vagabond  curiosity 
may  enter  and  range  at  will,  provided  it  is  well  watched. 
The  first  is  called  San  Tclmo,  and  is  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
where  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe  lives  in  regal  state.  His 
halls  are  full  of  elegant  furniture,  costly  paintings,  and 
bronzes,  embracing  elegant  masterpieces  produced  in  the 
palmy  days  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  his  grounds  are  very 
extensive,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  rare  plants  which 
grow  with  tropical  luxuriance,  acres  of  valuable  orange- 
trees. 

The  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Alba  is  semi-Moorish,  and,  be- 
ing in  an  unfashionable  neighborhood,  is  seldom  occupied  by 
its  owner.     It  is  approached  by  a  fine  gate-way,  over  which 
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the  arms  of  the  house  of  Alba,  emblazoned  in  colored  tiles, 
are  encircled  by  flags  taken  in  many  hard-fought  battles, 
the  insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  significant  motto, 
"Tu  in  ea  ego  pro  ea."  The  crest,  an  angel  holding  in  one 
hand  the  globe  and  cross  and  in  the  other  a  flaming  sword, 
is  typical  of  the  position  which  the  bulwark  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  oppressor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  doughty 
champion  of  the  Faith,  maintained  to  the  last  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  suspicious  and  bigoted  Philip, — 

"  Wie  Gottes  Cherub  vor  dem  Paradies, 
Steht  ilerzog  Alba  vor  dem  Thron." 

The  ordinary  houses  of  Seville  are  Oriental  in  plan,  and 
well-fitted  to  resist  the  scorching  heat  of  the  climate.  The 
heavy  gates  admit  to  the  zaguan,  a  short  hall  having  at 
the  farther  end  an  iron  grating  opening  upon  the  patio,  or 
court.  The  zaguan  is  the  place  where  the  young  ladies 
receive  calls.  It  would  be  a  fragrant  breach  of  etiquette 
for  the  lover  to  be  admitted  to  the  parlor,  ho  he  takes  his 
place  on  one  side  of  the  grating,  his  dulcinea  posting  her- 
self on  the  other.  No  chairs  are  permitted  in  this  airy 
drawing-room,  f(jr,  if  they  were  furnished,  the  cavalier 
might  never  go  away.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
couj)lcs  standing  together  at  midnight,  sometimes  with  the 
ruin  blowing  in  upon  them, — as  the  zagnan  afruivis  but 
sliglit  jiroti-etiiMi  from  the  weather, — ami  iij)|)ar(!nt ly  oh- 
liviojis  of  all  till!  world  save  theniHelves.  Tlu'sc  in-oti-aclcd 
interviowH  uii-  only  allowed  after  bi^trothal,  and  I  ho  sighing 
gallant,  at  first  the  onibodimcnt  of  (Icvotion  and  sentiment, 
is  UHually  transformed  into  the  most  imperious  of  husbands 
before  the  ex|iiration  of  the  horu'^nioon,  for  ho  never  allows 
himself  to  forget  tin;  amusing  jtroverb  of  his  countrymen, 
"JIo  who  becomes  a  lieutenant  upon  liis  wedding-day  will 
never  bo  promoted." 
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Every  court,  even  those  beloniring  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
most  modest  pretensions,  has  one  or  more  fountains  and  a 
flower-bed  in  the  centre.  Overhead,  covering  tlie  entire 
area,  an  awning — which  is  frequentl}^  sprinkled  with  water 
— is  stretched  during  the  summer  months  to  temper  the 
burning  atmosphere,  as  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  an 
omelet  can  be  cooked  in  a  few  minutes  if  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  In  the  old-fashioned  Spanish 
houses  the  kitchen  is  always  situated  near  the  front  door, 
giving  one  the  full  berictit  of  the  garlic  and  safi'ron  odors  as 
soon  as  he  enters,  but  preventing  their  diffusion  through 
the  parlors  and  sleeping-apartments.  The  latter  are  con- 
structed with  lofty  ceilings,  have  no  more  windows  than 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  are  often  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  finished  with  brilliant  azulejos,  or  Moorish  tiles. 
They  are  delightfully  cool  in  summer,  but  damp  and  cheer- 
less at  all  other  seasons.  .  .  . 

The  great  fair,  held  hero  in  April,  is  famous,  and  the 
people  who  visit  it  exhibit  the  best  types  of  the  Andalusian 
peasantry  to  be  found  in  the  province.  A  perfect  city  of 
booths  is  raised  in  the  suburb  of  San  Bernardo,  each  section, 
or  ward,  being  assigned  to  a  separate  class  of  merchants,  as 
in  the  bazaars  of  the  East.  One  quarter  is  set  apart  for  the 
nobility,  many  of  whom  have  their  private  tents,  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  numerous  civil  and  military  organi- 
zations, are  fitted  up  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner. 

As  the  interiors  are  open  to  view,  the  scenes,  especially 
at  night,  when  thousands  of  colored  lamps  and  gas-jets 
make  ever3-thing  as  light  as  day,  are  extremely  charming 
and  novel.  Dancing,  love-making,  and  flirting  are  going  on 
on  all  sides,  and  down  the  broad  avenues,  upon  gayly- 
caparisoned  horses,  ride  troops  of  majos  and  majas,  the 
dandies  and  coquettes  of  Andalusia,  radiant  in  their  beau- 
tiful national  costume.     The  click  of  the  castanet  mingles 
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with  the  music  of  the  bands  and  the  chants  of  the  itinerant 
singers,  who,  standing  in  groups,  compose  impromptu  bal- 
lads, like  the  anciont  troubadours  ;  the  brazen-lunged  show- 
man recounts  the  wonderful  feats  of  his  dwarfs  and  educated 
ape,  while  above  all  sounds  rises  the  uproar  from  the  canvas 
theatre,  whose  tottering  seats  are  packed  to  their  utmost 
capacity  with  an  appreciative  audience  that,  never  tiring  of 
the  oft-repeated  and  not  over-decent  comedies,  regard  this 
day  as  the  brightest  of  their  monotonous  existence.  It  is 
a  veritable  pandemonium. 

The  picturesque  gypsies  are  present  in  crowds,  some 
wandering  from  booth  to  booth  telling  the  buena  Ventura 
to  the  credulous,  others  selling  specifics  for  the  evil  eye,  a 
Buperstition  whose  influence  is  not  limited  to  the  ignorant, 
and  against  which  holj''  water,  generally  so  potent,  is  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  of  no  avail. 

These  brown-skinned  maidens,  with  their  heads  wreathed 
with  flowers,  occupy  one  entire  avenue,  where  they  rango 
themselves  in  lines,  and  solicit  all  passers-by  to  taste  their 
bunuelos,  a  kind  of  insipid  doughnuts  boiled  in  olive  oil. 
The  presence  of  Moors  and  Jews  fi-om  Tangier  and  oilur 
cities  of  Morocco,  who  come  lor  trade,  offering  so-called 
Oriental  curiosities,  mostly  munufactureil  in  Paris  and 
Birmingham,  ad<ls  not  a  little  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
great  fair  of  Andalusia.  .  .  . 

The  natives  of  Seville,  oven  in  Roman  times,  were  noted 
for  their  frivolity,  their  indisposition  to  iaboi-,  and  their 
lovo  of  pleasure,  qualities  wbieh  they  have  transmitted  in 
an  exaggerated  degree  to  tlicir  dcseendants. 

Venus  was  tlien,  as  now,  their  favorite  goddess;  licr 
image  was  borne  during  her  festivals  upon  the  chouldiM's 
of  women  of  patrician  rank,  and  certain  rites  of  the  PIkc- 
iiician  Astarte,  her  prototype,  survive  in  the  ccromouies  of 
modern  holidays. 

20 
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Some  strani:fe  pcrfonnaiiocH  are  to  bo  witnessed  on  St. 
John's  eve,  identical  with  the  summer  solstice,  when  numbers 
of  both  sexes  assemble  in  the  parks  and  along  the  promen- 
ades, to  dance  around  the  fires  of  Cj'bele,  and  leap  over  them 
when  the  clock  strikes  twelve;  and  at  daybreak  run  in  crowds 
to  gather  the  mysterious  vervain,  associated  with  the  re- 
ligious observances  of  so  many  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
coquettish  graces  and  fascinations  of  the  Sovillian  ladies, — 

"  Skilled  in  the  oc;le  of  a  roguish  eye, 
Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound," — 

the  lively,  semi-Oriental  dances,  the  gi'oups  of  grotesque 
maskers  ajid  musicians,  the  jaunty  smugglers  and  bull- 
figliters,  and  the  general  air  of  gayety  and  enjoyment  that 
pervades  all  classes,  make  it  well  worth  while  to  lose  a  few 
hours'  sleep  on  the  merry  eve  of  St.  John. 

Seville,  the  "  Queen  of  Andalusia,"  the  depository  of  the 
glories  and  crimes  of  a  dozen  distinct  races,  and  nearly  as 
many  conflicting  religions,  is  slowly  emerging  from  the 
darkness  with  which  priestly  domination  and  Inquisitorial 
tyranny  have  enveloped  her  for  centuries.  Her  age  of 
discovery  and  victory,  of  sentimental  gallantry,  of  chival- 
ric  devotion,  is  past, — the  age  '*  when  dreams  of  conquest, 
and  tales  of  golden  lands  beyond  the  ocean,  were  wafted  on 
every  breeze ;"  the  age  when  Isabella  clad  in  shining 
armor  set  forth  at  the  head  of  her  knights  to  besiege 
Granada;  the  age  when  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  fastened  the 
scarf  of  the  queen  upon  the  dizzy  pinnacle  of  the  Giralda, 
and  Ponce  de  Leon  threw  himself,  sword  in  hand,  into  the 
lion's  den,  in  search  of  his  lady's  glove;  the  age  when 
Cortes  and  Pizarro,  penniless  adventurers,  sailed  upon  ex- 
peditions destined  to  immortal  fame;  the  age  when  Sebas- 
tian de  Elcano,  the  lieutenant  of  Magellan,  was  received 
with  royal  honors  after  his  circumnavigation  of  the  earth. 
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Of  the  glorious  deeds  whoso  renown  once  filled  the 
world  the  fruits  were  recklessly  wasted,  the  memor}^  alone 
survives.  And  now  the  proud  old  city,  waking  from  the 
lethargy  in  which  she  has  so  long  slumbered,  conscious  of 
her  great  natural  advantages,  seems  determined  to  again 
reap  their  benefit  and,  if  possible,  recover  her  lost  prestige. 
Her  commerce  is  yearly  increasing,  fleets  of  shipping  are 
anchored  in  the  muddy  Guadalquivir,  and  an  infusion  of 
foreign  blood  seems  to  have  imparted  new  life  to  the  de- 
serted streets,  where  the  treasures  of  America  and  Asia 
were  once  paraded,  and  bands  of  victorious  soldiers  of  for- 
tune landed  from  the  galleons  that,  freighted  with  the 
wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,  were  unloading  their  precious 
cargoes  at  the  docks  of  the  chief  emporium  of  Spain. 


STREET  SCENES  IN  GENOA. 

AUGUSTA   MARllYAT. 

["  Gfnova  la  Siiperba,"  th<!  great  seaport  city  of  medieval  Italy,  and 
retaining  still  much  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  days  of  great- 
ness, is  amply  worthy  of  attention  in  these  modern  times.  "We  gi%-e 
here,  therefore,  a  picturcsfpio  account  of  wimt  (Jen.ja  retains  for  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  after  ita  centuries  of  decline.] 

The  town  of  Genoa  is  bustling  and  full  of  movement, 
and  one  that  grows  upon  the  visitor,  since  each  day  dis- 
closes new  b«;autii!S  of  situation,  and  he  is  struck  with  in- 
creased a<lmiration  for  the  splendor  of  the  palaces.  Tlio 
streets  arc  narrow,  and  the  tops  of  the  tall  houses  nearly 
meet,  so  that  the  sun  is  jealously  kept  from  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  passers-by,  who  without  other  protection  than  a 
white  muslin  covering  for  the  head,  or  a  fan  by  way  of 
parasol,  r-jin  walk  in  safety  from  its  scorching  rays.    These 
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streets  are  too  narrow  to  admit  of  a  carriac^o,  but  mules 
with  jingling  bells  upon  their  headstalls,  and  laden  with 
birch  brooms,  or  live  kids  in  panniers  on  their  backs,  hustle 
along  -svith  the  greatest  sang-froid,  regardless  whose  toes 
thcj''  may  crush  in  their  progress.  There  is  a  market  held 
in  an  open  space  near  the  Carignano  bridge,  where  ladies 
with  iheir  heads  dressed  (and  undergoing  dressing)  in  the 
latest  Parisian  fashion  superintend  the  sale  of  peas  and 
potatoes.  A  brisk  trade  apparently  is  done  in  fowls,  as 
there  are  baskets  and  baskets  of  them  on  all  sides.  They 
are  kept  in  their  hampers  by  means  of  netting  placed  over 
a  frame-work  of  osier,  and  pass  an  idle  hour,  squabble  with 
and  peck  at  one  another,  and  make  as  much  noise  as  if 
they  were  at  a  show  of  prize  poultry  instead  of  in  mo- 
mentary anticipation  of  death  and  the  spit. 

In  the  Vico  del  Duca  a  lot  of  girls  sit  in  a  row,  each 
having  a  little  chauffrette,  with  a  gridii-on  on  it,  before  her, 
busily  employed  frying  snails  ;  and  if  ever  martyrdom  made 
canonization  deserved  the  Genoese  snail  is  entitled  to  that 
distinction.  The  poor  things  are  first  trimmed  with  a 
knife,  then  crammed  into  a  small  bird-cage  to  prevent 
their  crawling  away,  and  finally  set  to  bubble  and  frizzle 
and  splutter,  as  they  are  roasted  alive. 

The  Cathedral  of  Genoa  very  much  resembles  that  of 
Florence,  being  built  of  alternate  blocks  of  black  and 
white  marble,  and  the  fagade  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  design.  Inside  some  few  monuments  have  survived 
the  fury  of  the  revolution  that  destroyed  so  many  relics 
of  the  republic,  but  they  are  much  mutilated.  Here  also 
is  kept  the  celebrated  emerald  vase  called  the  Sano-calino, 
found  at  Cresarea,  and  chosen  by  the  Genoese,  in  1101,  in 
preference  to  any  other  spoil.  It  was  broken  on  its  return 
from  Paris,  and  has  since  been  mounted  in  gold.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  presented  to  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
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(the  same  queen,  the  cicerone  added,  who  caused  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  head  to  be  cut  off),  and  was  used  by  our  Sa- 
viour at  the  Last  Supper.  The  vase  is  composed  of  green 
bottle  glass,  and  the  only  extraordinary  thing  about  it  is 
that  any  people  could  have  labored  under  such  a  delusion 
during  seven  centuries. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  visited  Genoa  is  familiar  with 
the  Via  degli  Oritici, — its  quaint  small  shops,  its  stalls,  and 
its  marvels  of  elegance  in  filigree-work,  and  its  wealth 
of  bonbons  and  cakes.  The  beautiful  mild  face  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  picture  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany still  gazes  placidly  down  from  her  shrine  on  the 
traffic  below. 

The  artist  who  painted  this  picture  was  called  Pellegrino 
Piola,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Castcllo,  who,  it  is  said,  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated  from  motives  of  jealousy.  A  prize 
had  been  offered  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  for  the  best 
painiing  of  a  Holy  Family,  and  Pellegrino,  who  was  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the  lime,  was  the  one  to  gain  it. 

Every  shoj)  in  the  Via  degli  Orifici  that  is  not  filled 
with  jowclry  is  full  of  sweets;  and  chemists,  grocers,  and 
basket-makers  are  all  confectioners,  or  sweet-stuff  sellers,  as 
well.  The  little  girls  in  thoir  white  dresses  and  veils,  who 
have  just  made  their  first  communion,  carry  baskets  of 
bonbons  in  their  hands,  and  one,  too  poor  in  station,  ])or- 
haps,  to  possess  so  extensive  a  present,  wears  a  necklace 
of  nuts  round  her  tiiroat,  with  a  cake  by  way  of  locUet. 
The  owner  of  the  big  I'xjlogna  sausage,  decorated  with  a 
pink  camellia,  has  just  placed  a  srnull  wliitr  n;i]ikin  covered 
table  in  the  door-way  of  his  ishoi*,  so  tli;ii  he  nuiy  eat  his 
dinner  in  a  position  to  see  and  be  seen  by  his  friends  in  the 
street.  The  Genoese  salesman  does  not  allow  his  domestic 
arrani^ements  to  intei'fere  with  his  business;  and  a  young 
lady  who  was  cooking  the  mid  day  meal  at  a  little  charcoal 
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stove  has  just  removed  a  saucepan  from  the  fire  to  tell  the 
price  of  a  counterpane. 

The  lemonade  seller  has  pitched  his  tent  in  the  sunniest 
corner  of  the  Piazza  dello  Fontano  Amorose,  and  calls 
aloud  to  thirsty  thousands  as  they  pass,  "  Fres-ca,  fres-ca." 
His  emporium  is  very  like  a  small  four-post  bedstead,  and 
its  chintz  curtains  are  wreathed  with  lemons  on  bous^hs. 
And  lemons  bob  up  and  down  in  cool-looking  tin  tanks 
filled  with  water,  but  the  lemonade  itself  seems  guiltless 
of  such  an  article,  except  for  a  minute  portion  of  the  peel 
of  one  which  floats  in  it. 

When  tired  of  the  gold  and  silver  filigree-work,  and  the 
coral  ornaments,  let  the  wanderer  turn  into  the  Street  of 
Palaces.  Here  his  eyes  will  not  be  distracted  by  stalls  of 
fluttering  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  or  his  progress  im- 
peded by  stoves  for  the  roasting  of  chestnuts  or  baking  of 
apples,  but  even  in  this  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town 
mules  will  obstinately  dispute  the  right  of  road  with  him, 
and  some  agility  is  required  to  keep  clear  of  them  and 
of  the  carriages.  There  are  no  pavements  in  Genoa,  ex- 
cepting in  the  new  streets,  and  the  heads  of  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  grand  carriages  are  so  bedecked  with  long 
horse-hair  tassels  and  fur  trimmings,  and  their  tails  tied 
up  with  such  smart  satin  ril>bons,  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  think  of  anything  besides  their  personal  appear- 
ance, much  less  the  pedestrian's  feet. 

The  Serra  Palace  is  famous  for  its  "golden"  room,  the 
panels  of  which  are  of  lapis  lazuli.  The  Brignolo  is 
famous  for  its  pictures,  especially  some  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful Vandykes.  This  gallery  is  now  joined  to  that  once 
belonging  to  the  Durazzo  Palace,  but  which  by  death  be- 
came the  property  of  the  former,  and  the  two  are  united 
in  the  Palazzo  Eosso,  or  Brignole.  The  Cafe  della  Con- 
cordia is  opposite,  and  is  entered  by  a  flower-shop,  up  a 
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marble  staircase,  and  through  a  court  with  a  fountain  and 
statue  and  weeping-willows  that  make  a  jiloasant  shade, 
and  where  you  can  sit  amidst  orange-trees  and  myrtles 
and  eat  your  breakfixst  or  dinner,  if  you  prefer  it  to  going 
inside.  The  Concordia  is  the  prettiest  little  place  imagina- 
ble, and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  and  the  splashing  of  the 
water  are  very  refreshing  coming  in  from  the  hot  dusty 
street.  There  is  also  the  Cafe  Mathurin  in  the  Piazza 
San  Carlo  Felici,  good  and  reasonable  in  price,  but  more 
bustling  and  far  less  romantic  than  the  weeping-willowy 
Concordia.  The  Royal  Palace  is  handsomely  furnished, 
and  contains  some  valuable  pictures  amidst  a  great  deal  of 
rubbish.  The  rooms  are  fairly  pi'oportioned,  and  the  fur- 
niture, though  somewhat  faded,  is  in  good  taste.  .  .  . 

The  once  powerful  family  of  Doria  are  possessed  of 
numerous  palaces  and  villas  in  and  about  Genoa.  The 
Palazzo  Doria,  just  outside  the  Porta  di  San  Tomaso,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  in  which  the  great  Andrea  Doria  lived. 
It  was  given  to  him  in  1522,  when  he  rebuilt  and  im])roved 
it.  It  is  now  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  only  por- 
tions of  it  sbowM  to  strangers  are  the  rooms  formerly  in- 
habited by  hitn.  Tliere  is  not  iiuicli  I'lirnit  iirc  (jf  any  kind 
in  tli(;  old  Admiral's  bedroom  ;  but  the  blue  and  white 
]»latos  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  at  dinner  are  ranged 
ill  rows,  at  the  back  of  a  large  fireplace,  on  a  thing  some- 
what resemljling  a  kitchen  dresser.  A  huge  gilt  arm-chair, 
once  the  property  of  Charles  V.,  is  in  the  drawing  room. 
It  is  a  heavy-looking  article,  with  a  rod  velvet  seat.  It  was 
this  monarch  who  granted  I)oii;i  the  title  of"  II  riincij)e." 
Life-sized  frescoen  of  hini  and  of  his  sons  appear  in  a 
gallery  loading  to  a  (erraced  garden  outside,  and  in  (hose 
the  portrait  of  Amlrea  is  that  of  a  V(!ry  brown  old  gentle- 
man, with  white  hair  and  beard,  and  but  small  allowance 
of  clothes  on.     The  sons,  who  are  also    in  "semi-heroic" 
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costume,  imitate  Adam  before  the  fall,  except  that  each 
wears  a  helmet  and  leans  on  a  shield. 

These  I'rescoes  are  the  work  of  Pierino  del  Vaga,  who, 
having  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  Genoa  from  the 
calamities  of  Kome  in  1527,  was  patronized  by  the  great 
Doria,  and  intrusted  to  decorate  his  palace.  Genoa  has 
been  the  birthplace  of  many  painters,  and  art  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition  in  this  city  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, during  which  time  Giovanni  Cumbiasco  lived.  At 
this  epoch,  so  many  persons  of  noble  family  were  painters, 
that  the  Genoese,  by  a  special  decree,  raised  painting  from 
a  trade  to  a  profession,  declaring  that  it  was  a  liberal  art, 
and  might  be  practised  without  derogating  from  nobility. 
The  reason  of  the  sudden  decline  of  the  Genoese  school  is 
attributed  to  the  plague  in  1G57,  when  many  of  its  chief 
painters  fell  victims  to  the  disease.  Lazzaro  Calvi,  who 
lived  one  hundred  and  five  years,  was  born  in  1502,  and 
therefore  died  just  fifty  years  prior  to  the  epidemic,  so  that 
his  country  may  congratulate  itself  that  he  was  not  cut  off 
prematurely  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  by  that  scourge. 

At  the  back  of  the  palace  is  the  grave  of  Andrea's  dog, 
Eoldano,  given  to  him  by  Charles  V.,  and  over  it  is  the 
following  epitaph,  or  something  like  it:  "Here  lies  the 
Great  Eoldano,  a  dog  belonging  to  Princo  Gio.  Andrea 
Doria,  who,  for  his  fidelity  and  goodness,  was  considered 
to  merit  this  memorial.  In  life,  for  years,  ho  nobly  obeyed 
both  these  laws.  In  death  we  must  place  his  ashes  by  the 
side  of  those  of  the  beast  that  perishes.  A  companion 
worth}^  indeed  of  his  regal  donor.  Died  at  11  years  and 
10  months  of  age,  in  September  of  1605,  the  8th  day,  at 
8  o'clock  at  night." 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden,  facing  the  sea,  and  from 
whence  Prince  Doria  may  have  looked  on  his  fleet  of 
twenty-two  galleys  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  is  a  fountain. 
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and  in  it  a  statue  in  which  he  is  represented  as  Neptune. 
Doria's  tomb  is  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  h\g\\  altar  of  the 
church  of  San  !Matteo,  and  it  is  here  also  that  tlie  sword 
he  received,  in  1535,  from  Paul  III.,  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  the  church,  is  deposited.  In  the  piazza  adjoining 
there  is  a  house  with  an  inscription  over  it,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  given  to  Andrea  Doria  by  the  republic.  Here 
he  once  lived,  and  it  was  in  an  open  square  in  front  of  it 
that  he  assembled  his  fellow-citizens  to  consult  with  them 
on  tlie  best  way  of  repulsing  the  French,  when  they  be- 
sieged (lenoa  in  1528.  The  house  is  now  used  as  a  shop, 
— for  pictures  and  old  furniture  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
fi)r  stationery  on  the  upper  storj'.  It,  and  the  church 
of  San  Matteo,  which  has  always  been  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Dorias,  are  both  built  of  alternate  layers  of 
black  and  white  marble.  This  magpie  style  of  construc- 
tion was  confined  to  public  cdiliees,  but  four  patrician 
fiimilies — the  Doria,  Grimaldi,  Spinola,  and  Fie.schi — were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  using  it.  .  .  . 

If  Genoa  is  a  fair  city  by  day,  she  is  a  still  fairer  one  by 
night,  when  the  innumerable  lights  on  all  sides  make  it 
look  as  if  the  stars  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  give 
the  whole  plaf-e  an  appearance  of  fairy-land.  There  are 
lights  all  round  the  harijor  and  on  the  quays;  lights  above 
the  hills,  and  below  in  the  old  town  ;  lights  in  llu-  ganU-nsof 
the  caf<';s  and  in  the,  streets,  making  tlicm,  juni  the  g:iy 
company  that  crowds  them,  more  brilli.'int  than  when  seen 
in  the  full  glare  of  mid-day.  The  fireflies  flit  and  flicker, 
but  never  rest  as  they  hold  their  evening  revels  among 
the  bushoH  and  trees,  and  over  the  grass  and  flowers. 

A  charity  bazaar  was  Imld  every  night  on  the  Accpia 
Sola,  when  the  fountains  were  illntninated  with  gas,  and 
rings  of  liglit  spannnl  ihc  iiunlvsol"  the  great  trees,  and 
dazzling  arches  were  placed  over  the  garden  paths.     All 
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the  decorations  were  exceedingly  pretty  and  light,  as  they 
were  of  gas  arranged  to  represent  branches  of  laurel,  or 
lyres,  or  such  like  devices.  There  were  not  many  stalls, — 
two  dozen,  perhaps ;  but  these  were  in  the  fanciful  shape  of 
chalet  or  kiosk,  and  the  Genoese  ladies,  in  their  temporary 
character  of  shopwonion,  sat  within  them,  with  no  covering 
on  their  heads  but  a  white  veil,  and  a  rose  at  one  side. 

The  orthodox  band  pla^-ed  inside  the  fair,  for  part  of  the 
garden  was  walled  off,  so  only  to  admit  of  those  who  had 
tickets;  whilst  another  band  just  outside  appeared  to  be 
trying  hard  to  outblovv  it.  A  little  forther  on,  at  the  Cafe 
d'ltalie,  the  band  of  the  Guides,  in  their  light  blue  and 
silver  uniform,  charm  the  eaters  of  ice  and  drinkers  of 
lemonade  by  their  music,  and  make  them  linger  at  their 
little  tables. 

This  place  is  a  favorite  resort  in  the  evening  of  the 
Genoese  men  (whei'e  they  put  all  the  women  is  a  mystery, 
as  the  streets  are  crowded  with  the  nobler  sex  of  every 
class,  whilst  scarce  any  Italian  fair  ones  of  any  kind  are  to 
be  seen),  and  it  is,  for  light  and  brilliancy,  a  very  transfor- 
mation scene.  The  lamps  gleam  from  amidst  bods  of 
flowers  and  groves  of  orange-trees  that  make  the  air  faint 
with  their  sweetness;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
under  a  kind  of  tent,  is  a  large  cocoanut-tree,  with  a 
branching  green  head  and  a  cluster  of  lamps  beneath  to 
represent  the  fruit.  And  from  the  statues  and  fountains, 
and  trees  and  arches,  rose-colored  and  white  lamps  are 
hung,  and  being  all  of  ground  glass,  they  shed  a  subdued, 
mysterious  light  around  the  idlers  who  crowd  the  seats 
and  benches.  In  fact,  Genoa  never  looks  as  if  she  intended 
to  go  to  bed  at  all ;  and  the  cool  summer  nights,  the  stars 
the  lamps,  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  the  bands  of 
music  make  it  so  pleasant  a  time  that  one  cares  not  to 
think  of  to-morrow. 
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THE  ALHAMBRA. 

S.   p.   SCOTT. 

[Among  the  many  marvels  of  architecture  left  by  the  Moham- 
medans, as  landmarks  of  their  outflow  over  the  earth,  none  have 
elicited  more  admiration  than  the  remains  of  the  Alhambra  at  Gra- 
nadt>.  This  celebrated  group  of  Saracenic  edifices  has  suffered  little 
from  time,  but  much  from  ignorance  and  vandalism,  of  which  the 
most,  deplorable  instance  is  the  demolition  due  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  in  his  insane  effort  to  better  the  work  of  the  Moors.  This  palace 
and  fortress  of  the  Moorish  caliphs  of  Spain  is  eloquently  described  in 
the  following  selection.! 

Few  readers  need  to  be  told  that  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
at  the  period  of  the  Conquest  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  countries  in  the  world.  Its  fertile  valleys 
embraced  the  garden  of  the  Peninsula;  its  industrious 
population  had  carried  agriculture  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
unknown  to  modern  times;  its  mountains  yielded  great 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals;  its  manufactures  of  silk 
and  porcelain  found  a  ready  market  in  the  courts  of  sonu- 
barbaric  Europe;  the  commerce  of  Almeria  and  Malaga, 
its  principal  seaports,  extended  to  the  Indies.  As  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  provinces  of  Andalusia,  the  renuiins  of  that  ex- 
traordinary civilization  which,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, had  raised  the  Western  khalifate  to  such  a  height  of 
prosperity  and  renown,  took  refuge  in  (jranada.  To  the 
beautiful  capital,  that  included  within  its  walls  nearly  half 
a  million  souls, — among  thnn  many  thousand  Jews  and 
Christians, — fled  the  exiles  of  the  conquered  cities,  bring- 
ing with  them  that  advanced  knowledge  of  the  natural 
and  exact  sciences  which,  after  surviving  the  vicissitudes 
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of  four  hundred  years  of  revolution  and  invasion,  the 
ferocious  bigotry  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  more  intolerant 
by  far  than  the  rude  barbarism  of  Africa,  threatened  with 
utter  extinction. 

Here,  under  the  protection  of  a  race  of  sovereigns  who 
rivalled  each  other  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  their 
subjects,  a  new  impulse  was  imparted  to  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy and  medicine,  and  literature  and  the  mechanical 
arts  found  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  luxurious  people 
an  ample  field  for  their  development.  And  here  began  the 
third  and  most  glorious  period  of  Arab  art  as  displayed 
in  its  application  to  arch i tee tui'o,  wliich,  appropriating  to 
itself  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  experience  of  former 
ages, — ages  which  had  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  Mosque 
of  Cordova  and  the  Giralda  of  Seville, — soon  disclosed  a 
splendor  and  variety  of  decoration  peculiarly  its  own,  and, 
after  filling  the  kingdom  with  its  monuments,  attained  its 
climax  in  the  creation  of  that  masterpiece  of  human  skill, 
the  fairy  palace  of  the  Alhambra.  .  .  . 

The  Alhambra,  the  stronghold  of  a  prince  who  united  the 
triple  functions  of  civil,  military,  and  religious  head  of  his 
people,  stands  on  an  isolated  hill  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  or  Vega.  This  hill,  which  romantic  native 
writers  love  to  compare  to  a  granada,  or  pomegranate, 
thence  deriving  the  name  of  their  favorite  city,  is  half  a 
mile  long  by  eight  hundred  feet  wide,  and  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  Traversing  a  grove  of  elms  that  covers 
the  slope  nearest  the  Genii,  we  reach  the  Gate  of  Justice, 
a  massive  tower  forming  the  entrance  to  the  fortress.  The 
seat  of  the  kadi,  or  civil  magistrate,  who  here  settled  all 
disputes  not  deemed  important  enough  to  be  carried  before 
the  sultan,  the  Gate  of  Justice  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration  by  the  Moors.  Innumerable  are  the  legends 
connected  with  this  spot,  many  of  them  traceable  to  the 
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mysterious  hand  and  key  carved  upon  the  outer  and  inner 
arches  of  the  portal.  The  hand,  an  unfailing  talisman 
against  the  evil  eye,  was  symbolical  of  the  five  precepts 
of  Islam, — prayer,  fasting,  alms,  ablution,  and  the  pilgritn- 
age  to  Mecca ;  the  key  refori'cd  to  the  dominion  given  to 
the  Prophet  over  heaven  and  hell,  and  was  the  badge  of 
the  kings  of  Andalusia.  The  old  gate  is  well  preserved  ; 
the  cement  covering  the  masonry  is  as  smooth  as  when  laid 
on  ;  the  ponderous  bronze  doors  which  opened  to  admit  the 
Christian  armies  on  the  memorable  2d  of  January,  1492, 
are  still  in  their  places,  so  also  are  the  racks  that  sustained 
the  lances  of  the  Moorish  guard. 

We  next  enter  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes,  a  square  of 
comparatively  modern  date,  which  lies  between  the  palace 
and  the  Alcazaba  or  citadel, — these  two  portions  of  the 
sultan's  residence  having  been  originally  separated  by  a 
wall,  of  which  the  gate,  now  called  the  Puerta  del  Vino, 
alone  remains.  Fronting  the  venerable  Moorish  battle- 
ments rises  the  facade  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  with 
the  arms  and  trophies  of  the  most  arrogant  and  crafty  of 
emperors. 

[This  structure  was  erected  with  the  nid  of  mnnoy  wrunp  from  the 
Moors  themselves,  as  a  brihe  to  the  emperor  and  his  olBcials  to  suspend 
the  work  of  the  Inquisition.] 

The  winter  residciife  of  the  floors,  that  seems  to  have 
equalled  the  remainder  in  magnificence,  and  was  probably- 
of  greater  extent,  was  razed,  the  fountains  were  removed, 
the  doors  jukI  lahisirades  broken  up,  ati<l  the  stuccoes 
carted  away  as  rubbish.  Founded  thus  in  the  misery  of 
the  most  intelligent  ancl  thrifty  portion  of  his  subjects,  and 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  unrivalled  palace, — the  boast  and 
glory  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Kbalifs, — the  ill-omened 
design  of  Charles  V.  was  destined  never  to  bo  carried  to 
II.— L  9  '2\ 
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completion.  His  attention  soon  became  engrossed  by  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  this  costly 
toy,  neglected  and  forgotten,  was  long  utilized  as  a  ring  for 
bull-fighting,  being  now  degraded  to  the  vilest  uses  of  the 
beggars  of  Granada. 

The  gorgeousness  of  Moorish  architecture,  which,  with 
its  enamelled  tile-work,  its  gilded  domes  and  filigree  ar- 
cades, speaks  so  eloquently  of  Oriental  luxurj',  bursts  sud- 
denly upon  us  as  we  pass,  by  a  narrow  gate-way  opened 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes 
into  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles.  On  the  right  is  the  portico 
of  what  was  once  the  winter  palace,  on  the  left  the  Tower 
of  Comares,  containing  the  Hall  of  the  Embassadors,  the 
largest  apartment  of  the  Alhambra.  The  great  basin  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  court  is  bordered  by  hedges  of 
myrtle  interspersed  with  orange-trees.  Arabic  inscriptions 
cover  the  walls  and  galleries,  and  in  the  latter  appear  the 
identical  jalousies  which  once  screened  from  vulgar  gaze 
the  voluptuous  charms  of  the  wives  and  favorites  of  the 
sultan.  This  court,  the  only  part  of  the  building  to  which 
the  public  were  ever  admitted,  was  the  theatre  of  frequent 
intrigues  of  the  hostile  factions  that  contended  for  the 
mastery  even  while  the  common  enemy  was  thundering  at 
the  gates,  and  to  whose  bitter  feuds,  as  much  as  to  the 
valor  of  the  Christian  arms,  should  be  attributed  the  down- 
fall of  the  kingdom.  In  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles  were 
received  the  flower  of  the  Castilian  chivalry,  who  upon 
grand  occasions  came  to  compete  for  the  prize  of  knightly 
skill  and  courtesy  in  the  famous  Plaza  de  la  Bibarrambla ; 
here  were  entertained  the  picturesque  envoys  of  the  dis- 
tant East,  bringing  greeting  from  the  lords  of  Cairo  and 
Ispahan  ;  here  the  captive  bishop  of  Jacn  defied  the  mon- 
arch, and  was  sent  to  labor  with  his  fellow-slaves  upon  the 
fortifications  of  the  city ;   and   hero   the   fiery  old  Abul 
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Hacen,  surrounded  by  his  harem,  listened  with  gloomy 
forebodings  to  the  predictions  of  the  astrologer  announcing 
the  loss  of  his  empire  and  the  extinction  of  his  race,  and 
endeavored  to  forget  his  fears  in  the  stirring  ballads  of  his 
ancestors,  or  in  the  caresses  of  the  beautiful  Zorayda,  the 
"Star  of  the  Morning." 

The  Hall  of  the  Embassadors  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
Tower  of  Comares,  and  was  used  for  coronations  and  royal 
festivals.  From  the  balconies  which  replace  the  curious 
Moorish  lattices  of  its  alcoves  we  look  down  upon  the 
gypsy  quarter  of  the  Albaycin,  and  the  cj-press  groves  that 
fringe  the  banks  of  the  Darro,  so  named  from  its  sands  of 
gold.  In  this  brilliant  hall,  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
siege,  Aixa,  the  mother  of  Boabdil,  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  he  had  been  arranging  for  a  capitulation  ;  and, 
leading  him  to  one  of  the  windows,  she  threw  open  the 
gilded  lattice  and  bade  him  look  below.  The  last  rays  of 
the  sun  disappearing  l)ehind  the  Sierra  Elvira  lighted  up 
the  landscape,  and  through  the  purple  haze,  which  hung 
like  a  veil  over  the  lovely  Vega,  sparkled  the  domes  of 
mosque  and  villa  and  the  battlements  of  many  a  shapely 
tower  and  minaret.  It  was  the  hour  of  j)rayer,  and  tiie 
Hhrill  tones  of  the  muezzin,  as  turning  towards  each  pcjint 
of  the  compass  he  summoned  the  faithful  to  their  devo- 
tions, mingling  wiili  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  cheers  of 
the  po])ulace  as  they  hailed  the  return  of  some  valiant  band 
from  the  succesHful  foray,  rose  faintly  to  the  lofty  rainpai-ls 
of  the  castle.  A  wilderness  of  orchards  and  vini'yards 
which  the  ravages  of  war  had  spared  still  covered  the 
mountain-side.  The  score  of  palact^H  with  which  the  volup- 
tuous Alhamares  had  cmbclli.slK  d  the  environs  of  the  cap- 
ital still  displayed  their  wonted  l.i  aiity  ;  llioiigh  over  more 
tlian  c)n(;  floated  the  hated  banner  of  the  infidel,  whose  in- 
trenflied  lines  appeared   in   Ihe  distance,  encircling  like  a 
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band  of  steel  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.  The  quaint 
houses,  red  and  white,  with  terraced  roofs,  and  entibowered 
amid  verdant  groves,  recalled  the  simile  of  the  poet  who 
likened  Granada  to  "a  silver  vase  full  of  hyacinths  and 
emeralds."  The  Genii  and  the  Darro,  which  the  ancient 
Syrian  invader  had  pronounced  rivals  of  Abana  and  Phar- 
par,  rivers  of  Damascus,  could  bo  traced  for  leagues,  as, 
after  turning  the  wheels  of  more  than  three  hundred  mills, 
they  distributed  their  refreshing  waters,  until  lost  in  the 
innumerable  canals  that,  like  a  net-work  of  glittering 
threads,  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  fertile  plain. 

As  the  cowardly  king  gazed  in  silence  on  a  scene  which, 
including  the  fairest  portion  of  his  dominions,  offered  a 
view  unequalled  in  the  world,  his  mother,  who  united  the 
courage  of  a  soldier  with  the  viudictiveness  of  the  rene- 
gade, indignantly  said,  "  See  what  you  are  about  to  surren- 
der, and  remember  that  all  of  your  ancestors  died  kings  of 
Granada,  and  that  their  line  wnll  end  with  you."  The 
tears  stood  in  Boabdil's  eyes  as  he  turned  away,  but  the 
remonstrance  had  come  too  late.  The  truce  was  already 
signed;  and  three  days  later,  attended  by  his  mournful 
retinue,  he  left  the  fortress  by  the  Gate  of  the  Seven 
Stories,  and  departed  for  his  little  principality  in  the  Al- 
puj  arras. 

The  Court  of  the  Lions,  Avhich  communicates  with  the 
Court  of  the  Myrtles  by  means  of  a  short  passage,  is  rec- 
tangular in  form,  and  is  surrounded  by  galleries  and  pavil- 
ions supported  by  columns  of  white  marble.  To  the  right 
is  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerragcs,  where,  tradition  says,  the 
chiefs  of  this  noble  tribe  were  beheaded  one  by  one  in  the 
presence  of  Eoabdil ;  and  beyond  is  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
noted  as  the  place  where  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  first  celebrated  after  the  Conquest.  It  was  used  as  a 
chapel  while  the  cathedral  was  building,  and  differs  in  plan 
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from  the  other  halls,  being  divided  into  a  suite  of  rooms 
crowned  with  little  cupolas.  The  ceilings  of  its  alcoves 
are  covered  with  rude  paintings  of  unknown  origin,  almost 
obliterated  by  time  and  neglect. 

The  Court  of  the  Lions,  renowned  in  ballad  and  chron- 
icle, is  the  culminating  point  of  the  beauties  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  Xo  pen  can  describe  them,  no  pencil  can  delineate 
them.  The  strange  Cufic  letters,  the  lace-work  of  the 
graceful  arches,  the  stalactitic  pendants  of  the  domes 
blazing  with  scarlet  and  gold,  the  texts  of  the  Koran  meet- 
ing the  glance  at  every  turn,  the  long  colonnades  through 
which  slant  the  rays  of  sunlight  from  the  jalousies  above, 
the  chequered  floors,  the  gorgeous  tiles  encrusting  pilaster 
and  wall,  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  splendor.  And  if  now, 
with  their  ornaments  cracked  and  faded,  stained  with  damp 
and  defaced  by  vandal  travellers,  these  scenes  can  so  en- 
thrall the  mind,  wljat  were  they  in  the  days  of  their  glory, 
when  the  gilded  arcades  rang  with  the  laughter  of  the 
houris  imprisoned  here,  and  black  eunuchs,  in  silken  robes 
and  armed  with  jewel-hiltcd  scimetars,  guarded  with  jealous 
care  these  treasures  of  the  harem 

On  the  north  side  of  the  court  is  the  IFall  of  the  Two 
Sisters,  unsurpassed  in  the  elegance  of  its  decorations.  Its 
divans  are  nif)dels  of  taste  and  I'ichness,  its  eiuunels  are  tho 
most  curious  in  Spain.  Tho  broad  inscriptions,  that,  twined 
with  huds  and  leaves,  are  so  conspicuous,  are  poems  in 
])rai8o  of  the  l)uildL'r,  and  ainiij  tlic  snowy  arabesques  ap- 
pears at  frequent  intervals  his  shield,  bearing  \\h\  devout 
motto  of  the  Ailiatiiares,  "There  is  no  conqueror  imt  (iod." 

hid  space  permit,  mueii  might  bo  said  of  the  subterra- 
nean ajiartmentsof  tho  Alhambra, — the  cisterns,  tho  baths, 
tiie  <hingeonH,  the  magazines;  of  ihe  little  oratories  or 
mosques,  mementos  of  the  ])iety  of  tho  Moslem;  of  tho 
isolated    towers,  each    forrning   a    miniature   palace,  with 

21* 
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guard-room  and  courts  and  hall  of  state,  their  boudoirs 
cooled  by  the  spray  from  alabaster  fountains,  their  walls 
encrusted  with  precious  mosaics  resembling  tissues  of  bro- 
cade. In  the  corridor  under  the  Tower  of  Comares  the 
two  discreet  statues  immortalized  by  Irving  gaze  yet  upon 
the  niche  where  the  treasure  was  discovered  by  the  little 
Sanehica.  Unlike  most  of  the  leccends  to  which  Moorish 
fancy  has  given  rise,  this  story  is  substantially  true,  for 
three  immense  jars  of  finished  workmanship  and  full  of 
coins  and  jewels  were  found  here  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
Two  of  them  were  afterwards  lost  by  neglect;  the  third, 
the  famous  vase  of  the  Alhambra,  unique  in  design,  is  pre- 
served, though  in  a  damaged  condition,  in  a  room  near  the 
Court  of  the  Lions. 

Of  the  numerous  suburban  villas  that  offered  rest  and 
seclusion  to  the  princes  of  Granada,  but  one,  the  Generalife, 
or  Garden  of  the  Architect,  now  exists.  It  is  situated  much 
higher  than  the  adjoining  fortifications,  and,  completely 
commanding  the  city,  was  a  point  of  the  greatest  strategic 
importance  during  the  siege.  Owned  by  a  descendant  of 
Boabdil,  who  has  not  entirely  forgotten  the  customs  of  his 
princely  line,  the  grounds  of  the  Generalife  present  not  a 
few  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Moorish  horticul- 
ture. Most  prominent  in  the  landscape  are  the  venerable 
cypresses  which  have  stood  here  for  centuries,  and  by  the 
trunk  of  the  largest  well-founded  tradition  sa^'s  the  daring 
Aben  Ilamet  whispered  words  of  illicit  love  in  the  ears  of 
the  frail  sultana. 

So  extensive  are  the  alterations  which  ignorance  and 
barbarism  have  made  in  the  Alhambra  that  its  oriirinal 
plan  cannot  now  be  determined.  We  know  that  it  con- 
tained five  grand  courts,  of  which  only  two  remain,  and 
that  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the  outer  wall  scarce  a  foot 
of  space  was  not  occupied  by  buildings,  the  latter  as  late  as 
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1625  affordins:  shelter  to  six  thousand  souls  who  in  that 
year  attempted  to  turn  the  palace  into  a  ribbon-factory. 
The  royal  residence  was  divided  into  several  departments, 
each  having  its  alcalde,  or  mayor,  who  was  responsible  to 
the  governor  of  the  fortress.  One  quarter  was  assigned  to 
the  sultan's  family,  another  to  the  religious  functionaries 
and  doctors  of  the  law,  another  to  the  garrison.  Upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill  were  lodged  the  muftis,  or  ex- 
pounders of  the  Koran,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  dwellings 
rose  the  tapering  minarets  of  the  great  mosque,  whose  rare 
marbles  and  columns  with  capitals  of  massy  silver  caused 
it  to  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Moslem  world.  Instead  of  the  coarse  tiles  whose  weight 
is  crushing  the  galleries,  the  roofs  were  covered  with  thin 
plates  of  porcelain  corresponding  with  the  ga}^  mosaics  of 
the  pavements  and  the  walls.  The  taste  of  the  Oriental 
was  visible  everywhere,  in  cascades  and  fountains,  in 
groves  where  myrtle  and  cypress  were  trimmed  in  all 
manner  of  fantastic  shapes, — pyramids,  grottoes,  obelisks, 
stalactitic  arches, — in  aromatic  hedges  diifusing  a  succes- 
sion of  delicate  perfumes,  in  beds  where  flowers  of  glowing 
colors  traced  texts  and  legends  on  a  ground  of  brightest 
green.  Seventy  thousand  gold  ducats — one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars,  equal  to  four  times  that  amount  at 
the  present  day — were  expended  annually  upon  the  palace, 
to  which  additions  were  made  by  each  succeeding  monarch, 
until  nrresled  by  the  fatal  dissensions  that  hcraldL-d  the 
ovcrthrf)W  of  the  Saraf;en  power. 

No  Arab  names  of  the  a])arlmonts  of  (he  Alhanibra  have 
come  down  to  us:  those  by  which  they  arc  at  jjrescnt 
designated  are  modern  and  enlircly  imaginary.  We  are 
even  ignorant  as  to  the  uses  of  many  rooms,  and  it  is 
Bometimes  difTicuIt  to  separate  the  parts  of  the  original 
structure  from  those  of  later  date  erected  with  materials 
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taken  from  the  demolished  winter  palace.  These  mutila- 
tions, that,  under  the  pretext  of  "  improvements,"  were 
effected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, have  rendered  a  complete  re.storation  impossible. 
Enough  remains,  however,  to  show  the  immense  progress 
made  by  the  Moors  in  architecture  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  appropriately  named  the  His- 
pano-Arab  age  of  gold.  The  changes  undergone  by  the 
various  orders  before  the  arch  peculiar  to  Granada  was 
developed  are  clearly  defined  and  w^orthy  of  attention  ;  and 
not  less  interesting  is  the  study  of  the  fragile  and  elaborate 
arabesques. 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  magical  results  were  produced 
by  the  simplest  means;  for  Arab  ornamentation,  far  from 
being  as  complicated  as  it  appears,  is  subject  to  certain 
plain  geometrical  rules.  The  figures,  which  at  first  sight 
show  but  a  maze  of  lines  and  curves,  can  be  easily  resolved 
into  the  square  and  the  circle  ;  the  shawls  of  Cashmere 
have  afforded  the  patterns  of  the  intricate  floral  designs 
lavished  in  such  bewildering  variety;  the  stalactitic  cornices 
and  domes  are  modelled  after  the  sections  of  a  pomegranate 
divested  of  its  seeds.  All  the  countries  which  the  armies 
of  Islam  had  overrun  in  their  wonderful  career  seem  to 
have  furnished  suggestions  to  the  architects  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  The  huge  stone  blocks  of  the  gates,  fitted  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  are  copied  from  the  masonry  of  the  Eoman, 
who  built  fur  eternity;  the  hanging  gardens  are  the  gardens 
of  Babylon  ;  the  lions  that  support  the  basin  in  the  famous 
court  are  Phoenician ;  the  fountain  itself  is  an  imitation  of 
the  brazen  laver  of  Solomon,  mentioned  in  the  thirty-fourth 
sura  of  the  Koran  ;  the  tarklsh,  or  stucco-work,  was  in- 
vented at  Damascus;  the  hand  of  the  Persian  artist  is 
visible  upon  the  glittering  walls  of  the  Tower  of  Comarcs. 
JS'^or  did  the  Moor,  ever  proud  of  his  origin  and  tenacious 
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of  the  prejudices  of  his  race,  though  separated  hundreds 
of  leairues  from  the  home  of  his  ancestors  and  domiciled 
for  centuries  in  a  foreign  land,  reject  the  influence  of  their 
traditions  in  the  decoration  of  his  palaces.  The  lotus  of 
Egypt  and  the  palm  of  Arabia  are  interwoven  in  the  foliage 
of  every  fretted  hali ;  the  letters  of  the  Cufic  alphabet — 
singularly  adapted  to  ornament — proclaim  the  doctrines  of 
Islam  from  cornice  and  capital;  while  the  profusion  of 
water  and  verdure  proves  that  the  Saracen,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Vega,  beheld  a 
grove  or  a  fountain  with  the  same  emotions  as  did  the 
weary  camel-driver  when,  uttering  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving to  Allah,  he  hailed  with  delight  the  refreshing  oasis 
shining  amid  the  dull  gray  sands  of  the  desert. 

•'  Quien  no  ha  visto  Granada 
No  ha  visto  nada,"  *— 

80  saith  the  Andalusian  proverb;  but,  aside  from  the  Al- 
hambra,  the  city  boasts  but  few  attractions.  The  streets 
are  filthy  beyond  description,  and  so  narrow  that  two  per- 
sons can  hardly  ride  abreast;  the  houses  have  a  dilapidated 
api)earanco,  and  the  people  an  air  of  dejected  poverty. 
Long  Venetian  blinds  hang  over  the  balconies,  and  tliroiigb 
their  interstices  peer  the  charming  Grdnadiiuis,  disj)laying 
in  lustrous  eyc8  and  jet-blaclc  tresses  their  Moorish  ances- 
try. At  the  side  of  almost  every  drtor  is  an  altar,  wliero 
a  plaster  imago,  arrayed  in  Muo  and  tinsel,  amid  a  ('loud 
of  votos  atid  |iaper  flowers,  stares  vacantly  at  the  ])asser-by. 
Tilt  (Iranadan  dress  is  wholly  Sjianish,  far  diflerent  from 
that  of  the  western  provinces,  where  Parisian  liishions  are 
last  supplanting  the  showy  national  costume.     The  ladies 

*  "  Who  hnth  not  (Jraiifidii  seen 
Is  no  truvelk'r,  1  wccn." 
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wear  lace  mantillas  and  close-fitting  skirts  of  light-colored 
silk,  and  are  never  seen  without  the  coquettish  fan,  which 
no  one  knows  how  to  wield  so  well  as  the  charming  Spanish 
woman.  As  for  the  men,  they  are  almost  invariably  muf- 
fled in  a  cloak  that  hides  them  to  the  very  eyes,  except  on 
some  grand  holiday,  when  they  appear  in  all  the  splendor 
of  plush  jacket  and  scarlet  sash,  adding  much  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  gay  and  noisy  throng.  When  riding,  the 
lady  usually  mounts  behind  her  lover,  and,  with  nothing 
to  steady  her  but  a  scarf  fastened  to  the  crupper,  will 
gallop  unconcernedly  over  mountain-roads  and  through 
crooked  lanes  at  the  greatest  speed.  At  the  festivals  is 
exhibited  to  the  best  advantage  the  character  of  the  idle 
and  music-loving  Andalusian,  from  the  lounging  dandy, 
praising  in  bad  extempore  verses  the  beauty  of  some  bar- 
maid in  the  little  wine-shop,  to  the  dishevelled  gypsy, 
equally  ready  to  sing  a  song  or  pick  the  pocket  of  tho 
careless  and  admiring  stranger. 


FLORENCE  AND  ITS  ART  TREASURES. 

SARAH   J,    LIPPINCOTT. 

[Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Lippincott  ("  Grace  Greenwood"),  in  her  popular 
"  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,"  has  given  a  well-written 
and  appreciative  account  of  Florence  and  its  objects  of  art  and  interest, 
which  we  here  reproduce.  Our  extract  begins  with  a  railway  journey 
fromi  Leghorn.] 

The  railway,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  runs  through  a 
pleasant  country  cultivated  like  a  garden,  which  grows 
more  and  more  lovel}'  till  you  reach  Florence.  The  station 
is  near  Cascini,  the  fashionable  drive  and  promenade  lying 
just  beyond  the  city  walls,  along  the  Arno;  so  that  our 
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first  lookout  was  upon  a  gay  and  beautiful  scene, — those 
noble  grounds  thronged  with  equestrians,  and  pedestrians, 
and  elegant  equipages.  From  that  moment  I  have  been 
charmed  with  Florence  beyond  all  expectation  and  pre- 
cedent. Every  picturing  of  fancy,  every  dream  of  romance, 
has  been  met  and  surpassed.  It  is  a  city  of  enchantment, 
rich  in  incomparable  treasures  for  the  lover  of  poetry  and 
art.  In  merely  driving  from  the  station  to  our  hotel,  on 
the  Arno,  near  the  Ponto  Vecchio,  I  was  struck  by  the 
noble  style  of  architecture;  uniform  in  solidity,  and  in  a 
sort  of  antique  solemnity,  yet  not  monotonously  gloomy  or 
curiously  quaint.  But  when  we  drove  about  in  the  bright- 
ness of  a  lovely  morning,  and  saw  the  grand  and  ponder- 
ous old  palaces,  the  noble  churches,  the  beautiful  towers, 
the  graceful  bridges, — wlicn  we  caught,  at  almost  every 
turn,  natural  pictures  which  art  could  never  approach, — I 
could  only  express  by  broken  sentences  and  exclamations, 
childishly  repeated,  the  rare  and  glowing  pleasure  I  en- 
joyed. 

O  pictures  of  beauty,  O  visions  of  brightness,  how  must 
ye  fade  under  my  leaden  pencil !  It  is  strange,  but  I  never 
feel  so  poor  in  ex|)reHsion  as  when  my  very  soul  is  stag- 
gerini^  under  the  weight  of  new  treasures  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

One  of  our  first  visits  was  to  the  Royal  Callery,  in  the 
Uffizi.  Through  several  rooms  and  corridors,  iiKiking  liltio 
pause  in  any,  wo  passed  to  tlio  Ti-ibuiie, — for  its  size,  dotibt- 
loss  the  richest  room  in  tho  world  in  great  works  of  art. 
In  tho  rentro  stands  tin;  Venus  de  Medici,  "the  wondrous 
statue  that  onchanls  the  worhl,"  says  the  poet;  l)ut  as  ior 
mo,  I  bow  not  be  fore,  it  with  any  hc'irtiness  of  adoration. 
Exquisite,  tender,  and  delicate  beyon<l  my  fairest  fancy,  I 
fi)und  tho  form;  graceful  to  tho  last  point  of  ])crfection 
seemed  to  mo  tho  attitude  and  action;  but  tho  smallness 
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and  the  insi.cjnificant  character  of  the  head,  and  the  simper- 
ing senselessness  of  the  face,  place  it  without  ray  Olympus. 
I  deny  its  divinity  in  toto,  and  bear  ray  offerings  to  other 
shrines.  Yet  the  Venus  do  Medici  does  not  strike  me  as 
a  voluptuous  figure;  it  certainly  is  not  powerfully  and 
perilously  so,  wanting,  as  it  does,  all  strength  of  passion 
and  nuble  development  of  soul ;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  a  soul  of  wild  depths  and  passionate  intensity  must 
lie  beneath  the  alluring  warmth  and  brightness  of  a  refined 
and  perfect  sensuality. 

Of  another,  and  a  far  more  dangerous  character,  I  should 
say,  is  the  Venus  of  Titian,  which  hangs  near  it.  Hero  is 
voluptuousness,  gorgeous,  undisguised,  yet  subtle,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  poetic  and  refined.  She  is  neither  innocent 
nor  unconscious,  yet  not  bold,  nor  coarse,  nor  meretricious. 
She  proudly  and  quietly  revels  in  her  own  marvellous  beau- 
ties, if  not  like  a  goddess  who  knows  herself  every  inch 
divine,  at  least  like  a  woman  by  character  and  position  quite 
as  free  from  the  obligations  of  morality  and  purity.  For 
all  the  wonderful  beauty  of  this  great  picture,  I  cannot  like 
it,  cannot  even  tolerate  it ;  but,  with  an  inexpressible  feel- 
ing of  relief,  turn  from  it  to  the  Bella  Donna  and  the  Flora 
of  the  same  artist.  The  latter  is  to  me  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  delicious  picture  I  have  ever  beheld ;  the  rich- 
ness, the  fulness,  the  golden  splendor  of  its  beauty,  flood 
my  soul  with  a  strange  and  passionate  delight.  There  is 
no  high  peculiar  sentiment  about  it,  though  it  is  grand  in 
its  pure  simplicity;  yet  its  soft,  sunny,  luxurious  loveliness 
alone  brings  tears  to  my  eyes, — tears  which  I  dash  away 
jealously,  lest  they  hide  for  one  instant  the  transcendent 
vision. 

In  the  Tribune  are  several  of  the  finest  paintings  of 
Eaphael, — the  Fornarina,  a  rich,  glowing  picture,  but  a  face 
I  cannot  like  ;  the  young  St.  John,  a  glorious  figure,  and 
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the  Madonna  del  Cardellino,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  his  holy 
families.  There  is  also  a  great  picture  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
which  impressed  me  much  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Albert  Diirer,  the  heads  full  of  a  simple  grandeur  pecu- 
liar to  that  noble  artist ;  and  an  exquisite  little  Virgin 
and  Child,  by  Correggio.  In  another  room,  after  looking 
at  a  bewildering  number  of  pictures,  most  of  which  have 
already  passed  from  my  mind,  I  came  upon  a  head  of  Me- 
dusa, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  I  fear  will  haunt  me  to 
my  dying  day.  It  is  surely  the  most  terrible  painting  I 
have  ever  beheld. 

In  the  magnificent  Pitti  palace,  among  many  glorious 
pictures,  I  saw  two  before  which  my  heart  bowed  in  most 
living  adoration — the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  of  Raphael, 
and  a  Virgin  and  Child  of  Murillo.  The  former  is  surely 
the  sweetest  group  by  the  divine  painter;  and  the  last,  if 
not  of  a  very  elevated  character,  pure  and  tender,  and 
sui-passingly  lovely.  In  this  gallery  are  Titian's  Bella 
Donna,  Magdalene,  and  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine.  The 
first  of  these,  which  is  a  portrait,  seems  to  me  far  the  finest. 
The  more  I  see  of  them  the  more  am  I  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  his  grand  and  varied 
works  dis[)laying  such  profound  and  pre-eminent  genius, 
such  subtle,  masterly,  miraculous  power,  as  the  portaits  of 
Titian. 

In  this  palace  wc  saw  Canova's  Venus,  which  I  lilced  no 
better  than  I  expected.  '^Dn're  is  abtnit  the  head,  at (ilude, 
and  figure  an  atlected,  fine-ladyish  air,  dainty,  and  con- 
scious, and  passionless,  which  is  woi*so  than  the  absolute 
voluptuousness  which  wf)uld  be  in  character  at  least  with 
tiie  earthly  Venus. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  there  is  in  sculpture 
but  one  divine  mother  of  pure  Love, — the  grand  and  ma- 
jestic Venus  of  Miio. 

22 
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To-day  wc  have  driven  out  to  Ficsolc,  and  seen  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city.  These  ramparts, 
which  are  called  "Cyclopean  constructions,"  arc  said  to  bo 
at  least  three  thousand  years  old,  and  yet  look  as  though 
they  might  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  From  a  hill  above 
the  town  we  had  a  large  and  lovely  view  of  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Arno,  and  looked  down  upon  Florence,  lapped 
in  its  midst,  small,  compact,  yet  beautiful  and  stately.  I 
never  beheld  a  more  enchanting  picture  than  the  broad 
and  bright  one  there  spread  before  me  :  the  blue  moun- 
tains, the  gleaming  river,  the  green  and  smiling  valley  j 
hills  covered  with  olives  and  myrtles;  roads  winding  be- 
tween hedges  of  roses  to  innumerable  villas,  nestled  in 
flowery  nooks,  or  crowning  breezy  heights.  Oh,  this  was 
enchantment  of  fairy -land,  no  dream  of  poetry ;  it  was  in 
very  truth  a  paradise  on  earth. 

On  our  return  we  visited  the  house  of  Michael  Angelo, 
which  is  reverently  kept  by  his  descendants,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  left  it.  It  is  a 
handsome,  quaint  old  house,  quiet,  shadowy,  and  somewhat 
sombre,  still  pervaded  with  the  awe-inspiring  atmosphere 
of  the  colossal  genius  of  that  Titanic  artist. 

As  I  stood  in  his  studio,  or  in  the  little  cabinet  where  he 
used  to  write,  and  saw  before  me  the  many  objects  once 
familiar  to  his  eye  and  hand,  I  felt  that  it  was  but  yester- 
day that  he  was  borne  forth  from  his  beloved  home,  and 
that  it  was  the  first  funereal  stillness  and  sadness  which 
pervaded  it  now. 

We  afterwards  drove  to  "  Dante's  stone,"  a  slab  of  marble 
by  the  side  of  the  way,  on  which  he  used  to  sit  in  the  long 
summer  evenings,  rapt  in  mournful  meditations,  and  dream- 
ing his  immortal  dreams.  It  is  now  as  sacred  to  his  mem- 
ory as  the  stone  above  his  grave. 

For  the  past  two  afternoons  we  have  driven  in  the  Cas- 
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cinj,  by  far  the  most  delightful  drive  and  place  of  reunion 
I  have  even  seen.  It  is  much  smaller  and,  of  course,  less 
magnificent  than  Hyde  Park,  but  pleasanter,  I  think,  in 
having  portions  more  sheltered,  wild,  and  quiet  for  riders 
and  promenaders.  In  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  opposite 
the  Grand  Duke's  farm-house,  is  an  open  space  where  the 
band  is  stationed,  and  the  carriages  come  together  to  ex- 
change compliments  and  hear  music.  Here  are  always  to 
be  seen  many  splendid  turnouts,  open  can-iages  filled  with 
elegantly-dressed  ladies ;  gallant  officers  and  gay  dames  on 
horseback ;  flower-girls,  bearing  about  the  most  delicious 
liHes  and  roses,  pinks  and  lilacs,  mignonette  and  heliotrope, 
freighting  the  golden  evening  air  with  their  intoxicating 
fragrance  and  amazing  you  with  their  paradisian  profu- 
sion,— altogether  a  cheering  and  charming  scene,  colored 
and  animated  by  the  very  soul  of  innocent  pleasure. 

This  afternoon  we  met  Charles  Lever,  riding  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughter.s.  They  are  all  fine  riders,  were 
well  mounted,  and  looked  a  very  happy  family  party. 
Mr.  Lever  is  mucli  such  a  man  as  you  would  look  to  see  in 
the  author  of  Charles  OMalley, — hale  and  hearty,  careless, 
merry,  and  a  little  dashing  in  his  air. 

This  evening  I  have  spent  with  the  Brownings,  to  whom 
I  brought  letters.  They  live  in  that  Casa  (iuidi  which 
Mrs.  Browning  has  already  immortalized  by  the  grandest 
poem  ever  penned  by  woman.  .  .  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  have  taken  up  their  residence 
in  Florence,  a  place  in  every  way  congenial  to  them.  I 
know  that  thousands  of  her  unknown  friends  across  the 
water  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  health  ol'  .Mrs.  Browning 
improves  with  every  year  spent  in  Italy.  Yet  she  is  still 
very  delicate, — but  u  frail  flower,  ceaselessly  recjuiring  all 
the  sheltering  anrj  fostering  care,  all  tlie  wealth  and  watch- 
fulness of  love,  which  is  round  about  her.  .  .  . 
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Yesterday  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  grand,  antique 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  children.  Of  these  wonderful 
tigures,  by  fur  the  most  noble  and  pathetic  are  those  of 
the  mother  and  the  young  daughter  she  is  seeking  to  shield. 
Oh,  the  proud  anguish,  the  wild,  hopeless,  maternal  agony, 
of  that  face  haunts  me,  and  will  haunt  me  forever. 

1  afterwards  saw  the  Mercury  of  John  of  Bologna, — a 
marvel  of  beauty,  gi-ace,  and  lightness.     We  visited  the 
treasure-room  of  the  Pitti  palace,  and  saw  all  the  Grand 
Duke's  plate,  among  which  are  several  magnificent  articles 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini.     In  the  evening  we  drove  in  the 
Cascini,  and  to  the  Hill  of  Bellosguardo,  from  whence  we 
had  an  enchanting  view  of  Florence  and  the  Yal  d'Arno, 
— and  so  the  day  ended.     To-day  we  have  made  the  tour 
of  the  churches.     In  the  solemn  old  cathedral,  whose  won- 
derful  dome  was  the   admiration  and   study  of  Michael 
Angelo,  there  were  extraordinary  religious  ceremonies,  on 
the   occasion  of  some   great   festa.     Some   archbishop  or 
other  officiated  in  very  goi'geous  robes,  of  course, — in  capi- 
tal condition,  and  looking  indolent,  proud,  and  stupid,  as 
another  matter  of  course.     The  court  came  in  great  state 
and  pomp,  with  much  trumpeting  and  beating  of  the  drum. 
The  Grand  Duke  was  accompanied  by  the  Grand  Duchess 
and  his  household,  by  the  Guardia  Nobile,  and  by  numerous 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank,  all  in  full  dress.     Those 
ball  costumes  of  the   courtl}^  dames — gay  silks  and  lace, 
diamonds,   flowers,    and   plumes— looked   strange   enough 
after  the  uniform  and  decent  sombreness  of  the  dress  pre- 
scribed for  the  "  functions"  of  St.  Peter's. 

The  Grand  Duke  is  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  and  appears 
not  far  from  seventy  years  of  age,  though  it  is  said  he  is 
hardly  sixty.  His  hair  and  moustaches  are  nearly  white, 
and  he  wears  the  white  coat  of  the  Austrian  uniform, 
and  BO  looks  more  miller-like  than  majestic.     There  was  a 
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sort  of  sullen  sadness  in  his  air,  which  I  confess  I  was 
rather  gratified  to  remark, — remembering  all  the  treachery 
of  the  past,  and  beholding  all  the  degradation  of  the 
present.  The  Grand  Duchess  is  a  dignified-looking  woman 
enough,  but  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  her  to-day  dazzled 
alone  with  their  diamonds. 

After  hearing  some  fine  music,  we  went  to  the  Santa 
Cruce,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence,  where  are  the 
tombs  of  its  most  illustrious  dead.  Of  these,  the  noblest  is 
that  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  poorest,  yet  more  preten- 
tious, that  of  Dante.  Canova  has  here  a  monument  to 
Alfieri.  which  is  affected  and  sentimental,  like  nearly  all 
his  works;  and  the  tombs  of  Galileo  and  Machiavelli  are 
anything  but  pleasing  and  imposing.  Infinitely  better 
were  the  most  simple  slabs  than  such  pompous  piles. 

At  the  San  Lorenzo  we  saw  that  marvellous  mausoleum, 
the  Mediceau  Chapel, — the  richest  yet  plainest  structure  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  There  is  here  a  peculiar  assumption 
and  ostentation  of  simplicity, — your  eye,  accustomed  to  the 
crowded  ornament  and  vivid  gorgcousncss  of  ordinary 
princely  ch:i])els,  is  shocked  and  cheated  at  the  first  glance 
by  the  soiniire  magnificence,  the  sumptuous  bareness,  of 
this  singular  structure  ;  l>iit  right  soon  is  disappointment 
clianged  to  admiration  iiml  amazement,  as  you  see  that  all 
those  lofty  walls,  from  fluor  to  roof,  are  compowed  of  tlie 
most  rare  and  beautiful  marbles  and  precious  stones, 
wrought  into  cxquisilo  mosaics.  Then  you  see  the  slu- 
pundous  and  Ixsautiful  ccnotaj)hs,  and  the  solemn  dark 
Htatuos  of  the  Medici,  and,  at  length,  fully  realize  all  their 
royal  waste  of  wealth  over  this  mausoleum,  all  their 
princely  pomp  of  death. 

In  the  Sagrestia  Nuova,  built  by  Mifhael  Angelo,  are  the 
statues  of  Lorenzo  an<l  Julian  do  Medici,  with  their  atten- 
dant groups,  the  morn  and  night,  Evening  and  Day,  and 
II.— r  22» 
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the  Virgin  and  Child, — surcl}'  the  noblest  works  of  that 
mighty  artist.  I  instinctively  bowed  in  awe  befoi'e  tho 
gloomy  grandeur  of  Lorenzo ;  and  there  was  something  in 
his  still  frown  which  shook  my  soul  more  than  tho  warlilco 
air  and  almost  startling  action  of  Julian.  The  unfinished 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  has  much  tenderness  and 
sweetness  with  all  its  force  and  grandeur ;  but,  as  a  general 
thing,  I  must  think  that  Michael  Angelo's  female  figures 
are  far  more  remarkable  for  gigantic  proportions  and  mus- 
cular development  than  for  grace,  beauty,  or  any  fine 
spiritual  character.  This  Virgin  is  majestic  almost  to  sub- 
limity, yet  truly  gentle,  lovable,  divinely  maternal.  .  .  . 

In  what  was  the  refectory  of  an  old  monastery,  but 
which  was  afterwards  used  as  a  carriage-house,  has  been 
found,  within  a  few  years  past,  a  noble  fresco  by  Eaphael, 
— a  Last  Supper.  This  we  went  to  see,  and  I  felt  it  to  be 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  touching  creations  of  that 
angelic  painter.  In  this  picture,  tho  "beloved  disciple" 
seems  to  have  fallen  asleep  on  the  breast  of  the  Master, 
and  to  have  bowed  his  head  lower  and  lower,  till  it  lies 
upon  the  table,  while  the  hand  of  Jesus  is  laid  caressingly 
upon  his  shoulder.  There  is  something  so  exquisitely 
sweet  and  sad,  so  divinely  pitiful,  yet  humanely  tender,  in 
the  action,  that  tho  very  memory  of  it  blinds  ray  eyes  with 
tears. 

After  dinner  wo  drove  in  tho  Cascini,  where  we  met  all 
the  world.  As  it  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  sunset,  and 
the  evening  of  a  festa,  the  band  continued  to  play,  and  the 
brilliant  crowd  remained  long.  I  revelled  in  the  delicious 
air  and  the  cheerful  scene  as  fully  as  was  possible,  with  the 
intrusive  consciousness  that  I  was  breathing  the  one  and 
beholding  tho  other  for  tho  last  time — probably  forever — 
certainly  for  many  years 

Mrs.  H.  and  I  here  took  leave  of  a  brace  of  charming 
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young  nobles,  in  whom,  I  fear,  we  had  become  too  deeply  in- 
terested. These  were  two  beautiful  Eussian  boys,  brothers, 
of  the  ages  of  nine  and  seven,  with  whom  we  voj-aged  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  formed  an  acquaintance  which  has 
been  continued  in  Florence.  In  all  my  life  I  never  saw 
such  enchanting  little  fellows, — simple,  natural,  frank,  and 
free,  yet  perfect  gentlemen  in  air  and  expression,  display- 
ing, with  the  utmost  ease,  grace  and  polish  of  manner,  tact, 
wit,  and  savoir-faire  truly  astonishing.  They  always  came 
to  our  carriage  at  the  Cascini,  and,  lounging  on  the  steps, 
chatted  to  us  in  French  between  the  pieces  of  music.  To- 
night, as  the  youngest  was  describing  to  me,  very  graphi- 
cally, the  different  countries  through  which  he  had  travelled 
and  the  cities  which  he  had  visited,  I  advised  him  to  go 
next  to  England,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  be  greatly 
interested  and  amused  by  the  sights  and  pleasures  of  Lon- 
don. With  the  slightest  possible  shrug,  he  replied,  "  Oui, 
madame,  c'est  une  grande  ville,  sans  doute ;  mais  pour  tons 
les  amusements  il  n'y  a  qu'une  ville  dans  le  mondc, — c'est 
Parisr  .  .  . 

As  I  looked  back  upon  Florence  for  the  last  time,  when 
I  could  distinguish  only  the  battleniented  Pahiz/.o  Vecchio, 
with  its  fine  old  tower,  and  that  incom])arable  group,  the 
Duomo,  the  Campanile,  and  the  Baptistery,  and  a  slender, 
shining  line,  wliich  I  knew  for  tiio  Arno,  I  suddenly  felt 
my  sight  struggling  through  tears, — real  hearty  tears.  Ah, 
TJella  Firenze,  I  went  from  you  reluctantly,  almost  rebel- 
liuusly  ;  I  grieved  to  leave  those  glorious  galleries,  tlirougli 
wliieh  I  seemed  to  have  merely  run  ;  I  grieved  to  leave  the 
Cascini,  with  its  delicious  drives  and  vvulks,  its  music  and 
gayety  ;  Imi  I  "sorrowed  most  of  all"  at  ])arling,  so  soon, 
with  my  friends  the  Brownings.  My  friends^  how  rich  I 
feel  in  being  able  to  write  those  words  I 

I   think  I  must  venture  to  say  a  little  more  of  them,  as, 
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after  writing  of  my  first  evening  at  Casa  Guidi,  I  was  so 
happy  as  to  enjoy  much  of  their  society.  Robert  Brown- 
ing is  a  brilliant  talker,  and  more — a  pleasant,  suggestive 
conversationist  and  a  sympathetic  listener.  Ho  has  a  fine 
humor,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  he  indulges, 
at  times,  with  the  hearty  abandon  of  a  boy.  In  the  gentle 
stream  of  Elizabeth  Browning's  familiar  talk  shine  deep 
and  soft  the  high  thoughts  and  star-bright  imaginations  of 
her  rare  poetic  nature.  The  two  have  oneness  of  spirit, 
with  distinct  individuality;  they  are  mated,  not  merged 
together. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  so  much  learning  and  genius,  you 
naturally  expect  to  perceive  some  mustiness  of  old  folios, 
some  uncomfortable  brooding  of  solemn  thought ;  to  feel 
about  you  somewhat  of  the  stretch  and  struggle  of  grand 
aspiration  and  noble  eff'ort,  or  the  exhausted  stillness  of  a 
brief  suspension  of  the  "  toil  divine."  But  in  this  house- 
hold all  is  simple,  cheerful,  and  reposeful ;  here  is  neither 
lore  nor  logic  to  appall  one ;  here  is  not  enough  din  of 
mental  machinery  to  drown  the  faintest  heart-throb  ;  hero 
one  breathes  freely,  acts  naturally,  and  speaks  honestly. 


THE  LAKE  REGION  OF  ITALY. 

ROBERT  A.  McLEOD. 

[The  lakes  of  northern  Italy  have  a  world-wide  fame,  alike  for  their 
natural  beauty  and  for  the  charms  of  architecture  and  scenic  art  wliich 
Burnmnd  them.  ~VVe  give  here  a  brief  description  of  these  renowned 
places  of  pilgrimage  for  lovers  of  the  beautiful.] 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  last  October  that  I  strolled 
away  from  my  occupations  in  the  French  capital  to  spend  a 
fortnight  on  the  Italian  lakes.     Of  the  many  routes  which 
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from  time  immemorial  have  served  for  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  barbarian  and  the  tourist,  1  chose  on  this  occasion 
the  Brenner.  Apart  from  the  pleasing  views  it  offers,  this 
Alpine  pass  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  over  which  the 
Eomans  ventured  to  lead  their  legions,  and  the  first  upon 
which  a  railway  was  constructed.  I  halted  at  Trent,  and 
it  was  several  days  before  I  could  free  myself  from  the 
charm  of  the  Etruscan  city  and  plan  my  departure. 

One  afternoon  I  was  makitig  inquiries  at  the  office 
of  the  diligence  whicli  runs  to  Eiva  on  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
when  a  newly-married  German  couple  offered  to  share  with 
me  a  private  carriage  which  they  had  just  hired  for  the 
same  journey.  I  accepted  at  once,  and  in  an  hour  we  were 
off.  The  sober  gray  suit  trimmed  with  green  in  which 
Hans  was  attired  contrasted  oddl}'  with  the  brilliant  purple 
travelling-dress  of  his  fair-haired  Gretchen.  I  wondered 
at  first  that  they  should  have  been  willing  to  embarrass 
themselves  with  a  stranger,  until  I  perceived  that  my 
presence  was  no  hinderance  at  all  to  their  demonstrations 
of  affection.  Wo  climbed  up  by  a  steep  and  win<ling  road 
to  a  narrow  defile  which  the  impetuous  Vella  almost  fills. 
One  day,  when  St.  Vigilius  was  too  much  pressed  for  time 
to  walk  over  the  mountain,  he  wrenclied  it  aj»art  and  made 
this  passage.  The  imprint  of  his  holy  hand  is  still  to  bo 
seen  on  tho  rock.  Passing  under  the  cyclopran  eyes  of 
scores  of  Austrian  cannon  which  now  defend  this  important 
military  position,  wo  began  to  descend  the  valley  of  tho 
Sarr-a.  It  is  a  wild  region,  where  every  hamlet  has  a 
ruine<i  castio  an<l  a  legend  <jf  knight  or  r(ibi)er,  saint  or 
fairy.  TLe  pifturesfjuo  n-mains  of  tlie  Madrnzzo  Castio 
bring  to  mind  the  celebrated  portraits  which  Titian  j)ainted 
of  members  of  this  noble  family.  The  artist's  colors  have 
survived  tho  last  of  a  long  lino,  and  will  doubtless  outlive 
as  well  the  crumbling  stones  of  their  stroiigboM.     As  wo 
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skirted  the  little  Lake  of  Dobling  its  still  waters  reflected 
rocks  and  trees,  sky  and  mountain,  in  an  enchanting  man- 
ner. 

"  Lovely  I"  I  exclaimed. 

"Lovely  I"  echoed  Gretchen,  without  taking  her  eyes  off 
Hans. 

"Lovely!"  answered  Hans,  still  watching  the  beautiful 
things  reflected  in  her  eyes. 

After  crossing  the  rapid  Sarca  and  traversing  a  deso- 
late tract  where  rocks  of  every  size,  fallen  from  the  over- 
hanging mountain,  lie  strewn  about  in  chaotic  confusion, 
we  reached  Arco.  This  suimy  village  nestles  at  the  foot 
of  an  immense  detached  boulder  whose  dizzy  summit  is 
crowned  by  mediffival  battlements  and  towers.  Home  fit 
only  for  birds  of  pi'ey,  this  castle  was  long  the  nest  of  a 
fitmil}^  of  robbers.  Scarcely  had  we  lost  in  the  distance 
this  greatest  wonder  of  the  valley  when  a  sharp  turn  of 
the  road  brought  Eiva  and  the  Lake  of  Garda  full  in  view. 
It  was  a  prospect  of  singular  beauty.  The  sun  had  already 
set  except  on  the  highest  peaks,  and  a  part  of  the  lake  was 
wrapped  in  purple  shadows.  Another  part,  however,  was 
as  clear  and  light  as  the  sky  above  it,  and  all  aglow  with 
the  images  of  crimson  and  orange-tinted  clouds.  A  shrill 
cry — of  delight,  I  thought— burst  from  Gretchen's  lips.  I 
was  mistaken.  Hans  had  pulled  off  too  rudely  a  ring  from 
her  finger,  and  the  fair  one  was  in  tears.  .  .  . 

In  the  afternoon  I  take  the  famous  walk  to  the  Ponalo 
waterfall.  The  road  thither  ascends  continually.  It  has 
been  skilfully  led  along  the  ledges  of  a  precipitous  cliff 
which  borders  the  lake  to  the  west  of  Riva,  and  occasion- 
ally pierces  the  mountain  by  short  tunnels.  After  passing 
through  the  third  tunnel  I  come  to  a  wooden  bridge,  under 
which  the  Ponale  dashes  just  before  taking  its  final  leap 
into  the  lake.     The  frail  structure  on  which  I  stand  trem- 
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blcs  and  is  wet  with  spray,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  roar 
and  gurgle  of  the  waters.  But  for  me  the  main  charm  of 
the  walk  is  not  the  sight  of  this  noisy  torrent,  but  the 
superb  view  of  Riva  that  I  get  on  my  way  back  upon 
issuing  from  one  of  the  tunnels.  The  eye,  accustomed  for 
a  moment  to  the  darkness,  is  all  the  more  sensitive  to  the 
rich  soft  light  which  bathes  the  mountains  and  the  town. 
A  gentle  breeze  ripples  the  lake,  and  the  brightly-painted 
houses  that  fringe  the  beach  are  seen  indistinctly  in  the 
water,  where  they  look  like  a  lino  of  waving  banners. 
Half  a  dozen  steeples  and  bell-towers  rise  gracefully  from 
among  the  roofs,  and  their  presence  explains  the  surprising 
frequency  with  which  the  hours  of  the  night  ai'e  struck. 
From  this  height  I  can  distinguish  the  low  walls  which  sur- 
round the  town  and  compress  its  four  thousand  inhabitants 
into  the  area  of  a  small  quadrilateral.  But  Iliva,  though 
Htill  fortified,  has  a  thorough  look  of  peaceful  commercial 
prosperity,  and  has  quite  laid  aside  the  warlike  air  she 
woi'e  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  those  troubled  times  this 
town  saw  countless  wars  and  sustained  many  sieges;  bo- 
longed  now  to  Venice,  now  to  Milan,  now  to  Austria;  and 
at  times  was  independent  and  able  to  defy  even  a  bull  of 
the  pope  or  a  rescript  of  the  emperor.  .  .  . 

Long  before  daybreak  liic  \\v\l  moniing  the  great  rod 
and  green  eyes  of  two  small  steamers  are  looking  around 
for  passengers,  and  their  whistles  screeching  that  it  is  time 
to  get  up.  I  have  chosen  the  boat  whicii  skirts  the  western 
bank.  It  starts  an  hour  later  Ihaii  the  otiier,  but  it  is  not 
yet  sunrise  when  wo  push  oil'.  The  atler-deck  is  thinly 
peopled,  chiefly  by  tourists,  but  Iho  fore-deck,  wh(M-e  the 
seals  are  cheaper,  is  crow<l(il.  We  pass  by  tlu5  liiiiihling 
and  roaring  Ponalo,  and  before  many  minutes  wo  cross  the 
invisible  boiindar^'-line  between  Austria  and  Italy.  The 
motion  of  tin;  ImjjiI  is  hardly  felt,  ftr  we  arc  sailing  willi  a 
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strong  current.  The  high  peaks  to  the  north  have  already- 
caught  the  first  rays  of  the  sun :  masses  of  white  vapor 
which  have  been  sleeping  in  the  mountain-hollows  are 
roused  up  and  put  on  a  rosy  tint.  The  sky  is  without  a 
cloud,  the  lake  without  a  ripple:  we  seem  to  be  floating  in 
mid-air. 

Limone,  the  first  stopping-place,  is  quite  given  up  to  the 
culture  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  A  row 
of  cypresses  gives  a  gloomy  air  to  the  village  and  awakens 
a  melancholy  recollection.  It  was  here  that,  in  1810,  An- 
dreas Ilofcr,  the  Tyrolese  patriot,  was  arrested  by  order 
of  Napoleon.  A  boat  conveyed  him  to  the  prison  of  Pes- 
chiera,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  shot  in  the  citadel  of 
Mantua. 

"VYe  next  stop  before  Tremosine,  a  village  perched  high 
up  on  a  rock,  and  to  which  no  visible  road  leads.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  here  narrow,  the  white 
houses  of  Malcesine  cluster  around  the  base  of  an  imposing 
castle.  This  stronghold  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  of  the  few 
in  this  neighborhood  which  Time  has  not  been  suffered  to 
destroy,  was  built  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  formerly  the 
boundary  between  Austria  and  the  Venetian  territory  ;  l)ut 
it  is  chiefly  interesting  fz"om  an  adventui-e  which  here  befell 
Goethe.  He  had  sat  down  in  the  courtyard,  and  was 
sketching  one  of  the  quaint  old  towers,  when  the  crowd 
that  had  gathered  around  him,  taking  him  for  a  spy,  fell 
on  him,  tore  his  drawings  to  pieces  and  sent  for  the  au- 
thorities to  arrest  him.  Fortunately,  there  was  \n  the 
village  a  man  who  had  worked  in  Fi-ankfort  and  knew  the 
poet  by  sight,  and  through  his  influence  Goethe  was  set 
free. 

[From  Lake  Gardii  the  traveller  proceeded  to  the  more  famous  Lake 
Como,  passint^  localities  where  songful  Catullus  dwelt,  and  Virgil  and 
Dante  loved  to  visit.] 
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On  the  map  the  Lake  of  Como  looks  like  an  inverted 
and  somewhat  irregular  Y,  or,  still  more,  like  a  child's  first 
attempt  to  draw  a  man,  who  without  arms  and  with  un- 
equal legs  is  running  off  to  the  left.  Just  at  the  moment 
his  picture  is  taken  he  has  one  foot  on  Lecco  and  the  other 
on  the  town  of  Como.  The  hilly  district  between  the  two 
southern  branches  of  the  lake  is  known  as  the  Brianza, 
and  is  noted  lor  its  bracing  air,  its  fertile  soil,  and  the  cool- 
ness of  its  springs.  The  Brianza  ends  at  the  middle  of  the 
lake  in  a  dolomite  promontory  several  hundred  feet  high, 
on  whose  western  slope  lies  the  village  of  Bellaggio.  This 
point  commands  the  finest  views  in  every  direction :  it  is 
near  the  most  interesting  of  those  villas  which  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  it  abounds  in  good  hotels.  To  visit  Bellag- 
gio is  therefore  the  aim  of  every  tourist  who  passes  this 
way.  My  journey  ihilher  it  is  best  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
for  I  see  nothing,  and  what  I  feel  is  indescribable.  I  am 
shut  up  during  a  furious  storm  of  wind  and  rain  in  the 
cabin  of  a  little  steamer  which  is  as  nervous  and  uneasy 
as  if  on  the  Atlantic.  I  am  told,  however,  that  in  this 
part  of  the  laico  tiie  banks  are  lofty  and  steep,  and  fre- 
quenily  barren,  and  that  there  are  marble-quarries  to  be 
Hci;n,  and  cascades  and  houses  and  villages  crowning  the 
clilfs. 

On  arriving  at  Bellaggio,  T  take  lodging  in  the  Villa 
iSerbelloiii,  one  of  the  many  niagnificcnt  residences  whiih 
poverty  has  induced  the  Ifalian  nobles  1o  |»ut  into  the 
hands  of  hotel-keepers.  The  house  stands  high  up  on  the 
very  end  (»f  the  promontory,  and  adjoining  it  is  an  exten- 
sive park,  on  which  the  ruins  of  a  robber's  castle  look  down. 
The  panorama  wiiidi  on  :i  fine  day  s|in>:ids  itscll'out  before 
one  who  walks  in  thcHo  grounds  is  of  singular  beauty. 
The  northern  arm  f)f  th(!  lake,  wid«r  ;iiid  more  regular 
than  the  others,  ofjeiis  up  a  long  vista  of  headlands  and  bays 
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nnd  red  roofed  villages  as  far  as  Avhero  Domaso  peeps  out 
from  a  grove  of  giant  elms.  Bej'^ond,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  snow-covered  Alps.  Close  at  hand,  near  Varenna, 
the  Fiume  di  Latte,  a  milk-white  waterfall,  leaps  down 
from  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  Towards  Lecco  huge 
walls  of  barren  rook  arise  and  wrap  everything  near  them 
in  sombre  shadows.  Towards  Como  the  tranquil  water  is 
shut  in  by  hills  and  low  mountains,  whose  flowing  lines 
blend  gracefully  together.  Some  of  these  slopes  are  dark 
with  pines,  some  are  gray  with  the  olive,  some  are  gar- 
lauded  with  vines  which  hang  from  tree  to  tree,  while 
others  are  clothed  in  a  rich  green  foliage,  amid  which 
glistens  the  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon.  The 
banks  are  lined  with  bright  gardens  and  noble  parks  and 
villas,  whose  lawns  run  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  are 
adorned  with  fountains,  statues,  masses  of  brilliant  flowers 
and  clumps  of  tall  trees.  Above  is  a  sky  of  Italian  blue, 
and  below  is  a  crystal  mirror  in  which  evety  charm  of  the 
landscape  is  repeated.  The  impression  made  by  all  this 
loveliness  is  increased  by  the  air  of  happiness  that  pervades 
the  spot.  It  is  the  haunt  of  the  rich,  the  gay,  the  newly- 
married:  music  and  song,  laughter  and  mirthful  talk,  are 
the  most  familiar  sounds.  The  smile  of  Nature  seems  here 
to  warm  men's  hearts  and  drive  away  the  cares  they  have 
brought  with  them. 

It  is  on  this  site  that  Pliny  the  Younger  is  believed  to 
have  had  the  villa  wliicli  he  called  Cothurnus  or  "  Tragedy." 
The  present  building  is  several  centuries  old.  Tradition 
relates  that  a  certain  countess,  one  of  its  first  occupants, 
had  a  habit  of  throwing  her  lovers  down  the  cliff  when 
she  was  tired  of  them.  Making  this  delightful  abode  my 
head-quarters,  I  spend  a  week,  partly  in  agreeable  sight- 
seeing and  partly  in  still  more  agreeable  idleness.  I  visit 
villas,  towers,  fossil-beds,  and  waterfalls, — in  short,  every- 
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thing  interesting  and  accessible, — now  going  on  foot,  now 
borne  from  point  to  point  in  one  of  tlie  sharp-prowed  row- 
boats  which  are  in  use  here,  and  now  taking  the  steamer 
up  to  Colico  or  down  to  Como  and  back.  .  .  . 

Across  the  lake  from  hero  is  the  Villa  Carlotta,  called 
after  its  former  owner,  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia. 
Stepping  out  of  his  boat,  the  visitor  ascends  the  marble 
stairs  which  lead  up  from  the  shore.  After  a  few  steps 
across  the  garden  ho  reaches  the  villa,  passes  through  a 
porch  fragrant  with  jasmine,  and  is  at  once  ushered  into  a 
small  room  where  are  some  of  the  finest  works  of  modern 
sculpture.  Canova's  Mars  and  Venus  and  Palamedes  are 
here,  and  they  are  most  admirable,  but  they  are  surpassed 
in  charm  by  the  famous  group  in  which  Psycho  is  reclining 
and  Cupid  bending  fondly  over  her.  The  best  piece  of  tho 
collection  is  tho  frieze  that  runs  round  the  room.  It  is 
from  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  reproHOuts  Alexander 
the  Great's  triumphal  entry  into  Babylon.  Pull  of  tho 
beauty  of  youth,  tho  conqueror  advances  in  his  chariot; 
Victory  comes  to  meet  him ;  vanquished  nations  bring 
presents;  while  behind  him  follow  his  brave  (ii'ccks  on 
horse  and  on  foot,  di-agging  along  with  them  the  prisoners 
and  the  booty.  The  subject  was  suggested  by  JSiipoleon, 
who  intended  tho  work  for  the  (^uirinal.  It  is  in  high 
relief,  and  in  general  effect  resembles  stj-ongly  the  frieze 
with  which  Phidias  encircled  the  Parthenon.  It  is  a  pity 
that  these  masterpiecos  are  shown  first,  for  alter  seeing 
them  one  does  not  fully  cnjo}-  tho  statues  and  paintings  in 
the  other  rooms. 

Two  hours  may  l»o  delightfully  sjterit  in  making  tho 
journey  liy  steamboat  from  Pellaggio  to  ('omo.  Hero  tho 
lake  is  so  narrow  and  winding  thiit  it  seems  to  be  a  river. 
At  every  moment  bold  ninuntain-sjuirs  project  into  tho 
water,  apjicaring  to  bar  all  j)assag(',  and  one's  curiosity  is 
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continually  excited  to  find  the  outlet.  The  views  shift  and 
change  with  surprising  quickness,  for  the  boat  stops  at  a 
dozen  little  towns  on  the  way,  and  for  this  purpose  keeps 
crossing  and  recrossing  from  shore  to  shore. 

[Passing  next  to  Lake  Maggiore,  the  traveller  takes  a  row-boat  down 
the  latter  in  preference  to  waiting  for  the  steamer.] 

The  four  islands  that  we  have  passed  on  the  way  are 
known  as  the  Borromean  Islands,  because  they  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  rich  and  powerful  Borromeo  family. 
The  rare  beauty  of  one  of  them  makes  it  the  wonder  of 
the  lake.  It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  Count  Vilaliano  Borromeo,  finding  himself 
the  possessor  of  almost  the  whole  of  this  island,  which 
■was  then  a  barren  rock,  resolved  to  make  it  his  residence, 
and  to  surround  himself  with  gai'dens  that  should  rival 
those  of  Armida.  For  more  than  twenty  years  architects, 
gardeners,  sculptoi's,  and  painters  labored  to  give  material 
form  to  the  count's  fancies.  A  spacious  palace  was  erected 
on  one  end  of  the  island ;  on  the  other  ten  lofty  terraces 
rose  one  above  the  other,  like  the  hanging-gardens  of  Bab}'- 
lon.  The  rock  was  covered  with  good  soil,  and  the  choicest 
trees  and  shrubs  were  brought  from  every  land.  Only 
evergreens,  however,  were  admitted  into  this  Eden,  for  the 
count  would  have  about  him  no  sign  of  winter  or  death. 
In  1071  the  work  was  finished.  The  island  was  called 
Isabella,  after  the  count's  mother, — a  name  which  has  since, 
by  a  happy  corruption,  become  changed  to  Isola  Bella. 

It  is  on  a  sunny  afternoon  that  I  direct  my  bark  towards 
the  "Beautiful  Island."  I  look  on  the  landing-place  with 
respect,  for  it  is  worn  by  the  footsteps  of  six  generations 
of  travellers.  The  interior  of  the  palace,  which  I  visit 
first,  is  fitted  up  with  princely  magnificence  and  is  rich  in 
art-treasures.     Mementos  of  kings  and  queens  who  have 
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accepted  hospitality  hero  arc  shown,  and  a  bed  in  which 
Bonaparte  once  slept.  There  is  a  chapel  where  a  priest 
daily  says  mass ;  a  throne-room,  as  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Spanish  grandees ;  and  a  gallery  with  numerous  paintings. 
A  whole  suite  of  rooms  is  given  up  to  the  works  of  Peter 
Molyn,  a  Dutch  artist,  fitly  nicknamed  "Sir  Tempest." 
This  erratic  man,  having  killed  his  wife  to  marry  another 
woman,  was  condemned  to  death.  He  escaped  from 
prison,  however,  found  an  asylum  here,  and  in  return  for 
tlie  protection  of  the  Borromeo  of  that  day  he  adorned  his 
walls  with  more  than  fiftj'  landscapes  and  pastoral  scenes. 

The  garden  betrays  the  epoch  at  which  it  was  laid  out. 
Prim  parterres,  where  masses  of  brilliant  flowers  bloom 
all  the  year  round,  are  enclosed  by  walks  along  which 
orange-trees  and  myrtles  have  been  bent  and  trimmed  into 
whimsical  patterns.  There  are  dark  and  winding  allcj's  of 
cedars  where  at  every  turn  some  surprise  is  planned.  Here 
is  a  grotto  made  of  shells, — there  an  obelisk,  or  a  mosaic 
column,  or  a  horse  of  bronze,  or  a  fountain  of  clear  water 
in  which  the  attendant  tritons  and  nym])hs  would  doubt- 
less disport  were  they  not  petrified  into  marble.  There  is 
one  lovely  spot  where,  at  the  middle  point  of  a  rotun(hi,  a 
largo  statue  of  Hercules  stands  finely  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  dark  foliage.  Other  Olymjiians  keep  him  com- 
pany and  f'iilmly  oyo  the  visitor  from  their  p.-iintcd  niches. 
Not  far  from  there  is  a  venerable  laurel  on  which  Bona- 
parte cut  the  word  "  liattnglia"  a  f(!\v  days  before  the 
battle  of  Marengo.     The  li  is  Htill  plainly  visible. 

Pines  and  firs  planted  thicUly  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  island  defend  it  frf)m  cold  winds.  In  the  sunny  nooks 
of  the  terraces  the  delicate  lemon-troo  bears  ai)un<Iant 
fruit  and  the  oleander  grows  to  a  size  which  it  attains 
nowhere  else  in  PvUropo.  The  t(^'l-plant  from  (^hina,  the 
banana  from  Africa,  and  tlio  sugar-cane  fi-om  ^Iississij)pi 
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flourish  side  by  side;  the  camphor-tree  distils  its  aromivtio 
essence  and  the  magnolia  loads  the  air  with  perfume.  The 
cactus  and  the  aloe  border  walks  over  which  the  bamboo 
bends  and  throws  its  grateful  shade.  Turf  and  flower- 
beds carpet  each  terrace,  and  a  tapestry  of  ivy  and  flower- 
ing vines  conceals  the  walls  of  the  structure.  From  the 
summit  a  huge  stone  unicorn  looks  down  upon  his  master's 
splendid  domain.  He  overlooks  also  a  corner  of  the  island 
where  his  master's  authority  is  not  acknowledged.  The 
small  patch  of  land  on  which  the  Dolphin  Hotel  stands  has 
for  many  centuries  descended  from  father  to  son  in  a 
plebeian  fomily,  nor  have  the  Borromeos  ever  been  able  to 
buy  it.  They  have  to  endure  the  inn,  therefore,  as  Fred- 
erick endured  the  mill  at  San.s-Souci  and  Napoleon  the 
house  he  could  not  buy  at  Paris. 

At  last  the  moment  comes  when  I  must  quit  Stresa,  not, 
however,  before  I  have  visited  the  remaining  islands  and 
other  points  of  interest.  The  steamer  puts  ofi",  and  soon 
separates  me  from  the  landscape  that  has  been  my  delight 
for  three  days, — the  blue  bay  with  its  verdant  banks,  the 
softly-shaded  hills  which  enclose  it,  the  snow-covered  chain 
of  the  Simplon  in  the  background.  As  we  approach  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  San 
Carlo  Borromco  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  Arona  comes 
into  sight.  From  head  to  foot  the  saint  measures  little 
less  than  eighty  feet,  and  the  pedestal  on  which  ho  stands 
adds  to  his  height  half  as  much  more.  His  face  is  turned 
towards  Arona,  his  native  town,  and  one  hand  is  extended 
to  bless  it.  With  my  glass  I  descry  a  party  of  liliputian 
tourists  engaged  in  examining  this  great  Gulliver.  Most 
of  them  are  satisfied  when  they  have  reached  the  top  of 
the  pedestal  and  have  ranged  themselves  in  a  row  on  one 
foot  of  the  statue.  Others,  more  daring,  climb  up  by  a 
ladder  to  the  saint's  knee,  where  they  disappear  through 
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an  aperture  in  the  skirt  of  his  robe.  From  this  point  the 
ascent  continues  inside  of  the  statue,  by  means  of  iron 
bars,  to  the  head,  in  which  four  persons  can  conveniently 
remain  at  once. 

At  Arona  the  railway-station  and  the  wharf  are  near 
each  other,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  I  have  landed  an 
express-train  starts  and  bears  me  aw^ay  from  the  region  of 
the  Italian  lakes.  AVhen  we  have  passed  the  last  houses 
of  Arona  and  gained  the  open  plain,  the  statue  of  the  great 
Borroineo  with  his  outstretched  arm  comes  again  for  a 
few  moments  into  view.  Perhaps  the  uncertain  light  of 
evening  and  the  jolting  of  the  train  deceive  me,  but  I  fancy 
that  the  good  old  saint  is  waving  his  hand  in  the  familiar 
Italian  way,  as  much  as  to  sa}',  "  A  rivcderci!" 


A  DAY  IN  ROME. 

BAYARD    TAYLOR. 


[The  tliini^s  worth  sceirif^  in  tlio  Et<'riial  City  aro  so  mnny,  and 
crowd  so  closely  upon  eucli  other,  that  tlio  lover  of  the  anti<iiU'  liiids 
himself  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  rapid  succession  of  striking  objects 
and  historic  ruins.  It  would  seem  that  little  could  bo  seen  in  a  day's 
walk  among  these  marvels  of  the  past,  yet  Taylor's  observing  eyes 
managed  to  take  in  a  long  series  of  interesting  objects,  his  graphic 
account  of  which  is  given  below.] 

One  day's  walk  thn^ugh  iiunie, — how  shall  I  dcsc'riho  it? 
The  Capitol,  the  Forum,  iSt.  I'eter'H,  the  Coliseum, — what 
few  hours'  ramble  ever  took  in  jihices  so  liallownl  by 
j)oetry,  history,  and  art?  It  wan  a  golden  leaf  in  my  cal- 
endar of  life.  In  thinking  over  it  now,  and  drawing  out 
the  thn-adsof  recolletttion  from  the  varied  woof  of  thought 
1  have  woven  to-day,  I  almost  wonder  how  1  dared  so  much 
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at  once ;  but  within  reach  of  them  all,  how  was  it  possible 
to  wait  ?     Let  me  give  a  sketch  of  our  day's  ramble. 

Hearing  that  it  was  better  to  visit  the  ruins  by  evening 
or  moonlight  (alas !  there  is  no  moon  now)  we  started  out 
to  hunt  St.  Peter's.  Going  in  the  direction  of  the  Corso, 
we  passed  the  ruined  front  of  the  magnificent  Temple  of 
Antonius,  now  used  as  the  Papal  Custom-House.  Wo 
turned  to  the  right  on  entering  the  Corso,  expecting  to 
have  a  view  of  the  city  from  the  hill  at  its  southern  end. 
It  is  a  magnificent  street  lined  wilh  palaces  and  splendid 
edifices  of  every  kind,  and  always  filled  with  crowds  of  car- 
riages and  people.  On  leaving  it,  however,  we  became 
bewildered  among  the  narrow  streets,  passed  through  a 
market  of  vegetables,  crowded  with  beggars  and  Conta- 
dini,  threaded  many  by-Avays  between  dark  old  buildings, 
saw  one  or  two  antique  fountains  and  many  modern 
churches,  and  finally  arrived  at  a  hill. 

We  ascended  many  steps,  and  tlien  descending  a  little 
towards  the  other  side,  saw  suddenly  below  us  the  Roman 
Forum!  I  knew  it  at  once;  and  those  three  Corinthian 
columns  that  stood  near  us,  what  could  they  be  but  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator?  We  stood  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill ;  at  the  foot  was  the  Arch  of  Septimus 
Severus,  brown  with  age  and  shattered ;  near  it  stood  the 
majestic  front  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  its  pillars  of  pol- 
ished granite  glistening  in  the  sun  as  if  they  had  been 
erected  yesterday,  Avliile  on  the  left  the  rank  grass  was 
waving  from  the  arches  and  mighty  walls  of  the  palace  of 
the  Cajsars!  In  front  ruin  upon  ruin  lined  the  way  for 
half  a  mile,  where  the  Coliseum  lowered  grandly  through 
the  blue  morning  mist,  at  the  base  of  the  Esquiline  Hill ! 

Good  heavens,  what  a  scene  I  Grandeur  such  as  the 
world  never  saw  once  rose  through  that  blue  atmosphere ; 
splendor  inconceivable,  the  spoils  of  a  world,  the  triumphs 
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of  a  thousand  armies  had  passed  ovei-  that  earth ;  minds 
•which  for  ages  moved  the  ancient  world  had  thought  there, 
and  words  of  power  and  glory  from  the  lips  of  immortal 
men  had  been  syllabled  on  that  hallowed  air.  To  call  back 
all  this  on  the  very  spot,  while  the  wreck  of  what  once 
was  rose  mouldering  and  desolate  around,  aroused  a  sub- 
limity of  thought  and  feeling  too  powerful  for  words. 

Eeturning  at  hazard  through  the  streets,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  Column  of  Trajan,  standing  in  an  excavated 
square  below  the  level  of  the  city,  amid  a  number  of 
broken  granite  columns,  which  formed  part  of  the  Forum 
dedicated  to  him  by  Eome  after  the  conquest  of  Dacia. 
The  column  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  high,  and 
entirely  covered  with  has  reliefs  representing  his  victories, 
winding  about  it  in  a  spiral  line  to  the  top.  The  num- 
ber of  figures  is  computed  at  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  they  were  of  such  excellence  that  Raphael  used  many 
of  them  for  his  models.  They  are  now  much  defaced, 
and  the  column  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  some  saint. 
The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  has  been  erased,  and  the 
name  of  Sixtus  V.  substituted.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
ridiculous  vanity  of  the  old  poj)es  in  thus  mutilating  the 
finest  monuments  of  ancient  art.  Y(ju  cannot  look  ujxrn 
any  relic  of  antiquit}'-  in  Rome  but  your  e^'es  are  assailed 
by  the  words  "  Pontifp^x  Maximus,"  in  staring  modern 
letters.  Even  the  magnificent  bronzes  of  the  ]*anthcon 
were  stripped  to  malce  the  baldafhin  iiimIci-  llic  dome  of 
8t.  Peter's. 

Finding  our  way  back  again,  we  took  a  fresli  start,  hap- 
pily in  the  right  direction,  and  atu  r  walking  some  time, 
camo  out  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  Bridge  of  8t.  Angelo.  The 
river  rolled  below  in  his  muddy  glory,  ami  in  front,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  stoof]  "the  pile  which  ]Ia<lri:iii  icarcd  on 
high,"   now  the  Castle   of  St.  Angelo.      Knowing  that  Ht. 
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Peter's  was  to  bo  seen  from  this  bridge.  I  looked  about  in 
search  of  it.  There  was  only  one  dome  in  sight,  large  and 
of  beautiful  proportions.  I  said  at  once,  "  Surely  that 
cannot  be  St.  Peter's  I"  On  looking  again,  however,  I  saw 
the  top  of  a  massive  range  of  building  near  it,  which  corre- 
sponded so  nearly  with  the  pictures  of  the  Vatican,  that  I 
was  unwillingly  forced  to  believe  the  mighty  dome  was 
real!}'  before  me.  I  recognized  it  as  one  of  those  we  saw 
from  the  Capitol,  but  it  appeared  so  much  smaller  when 
viewed  from  a  greater  distance  that  I  was  quite  deceived. 
On  considering  that  we  were  still  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  it,  and  that  we  could  see  its  minutest  parts  distinctly, 
the  illusion  was  explained. 

Going  directly  down  the  Borgo  Vecchio  towards  it,  it 
seemed  a  long  time  before  we  arrived  at  the  square  of  St. 
Peter's  ;  when  at  length  we  stood  in  front,  with  the  ma- 
jestic colonnade  sweeping  around,  the  fountains  on  each 
side  sending  up  their  showers  of  silvery  spray,  the  mighty 
obehsk  of  Egyptian  granite  piercing  the  sky,  and  beyond, 
the  great  front  and  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  I  confessed  my 
unmingled  admiration.  It  recalled  to  my  mind  the  gran- 
deur of  ancient  Eome,  and  mighty  as  her  edifices  must 
have  been,  I  doubt  if  there  were  many  views  more  over- 
powering than  this.  The  fo(jade  of  St.  Peter's  seemed  close 
to  us,  but  it  was  a  third  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  people 
ascending  the  steps  dwindled  to  pigmies. 

I  passed  the  obelisk,  went  up  the  long  ascent,  crossed  the 
portico,  pushed  aside  the  heavy  leathern  curtain  at  the 
entrance,  and  stood  in  the  great  nave.  I  need  not  describe 
my  feelings  at  the  sight,  but  I  will  tell  the  dimensions,  and 
you  may  then  fancy  what  they  were.  Before  me  was  a 
marble  plain  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  under  the  cross 
four  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  wide  I  One  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  sprang  a  glorious  arch,  dazzling  with  inlaid 
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gold,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  there  were  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  air  between  me  and  the  top  of  the  dome !  The 
Hunbeam  steaUng  through  the  lofty  window  at  one  end  of 
the  transept  made  a  bar  of  light  on  the  blue  air,  hazy  with 
incense,  one-tenth  of  a  mile  long  before  it  fell  on  the 
mosaics  and  gilded  shrines  of  the  other  extremity.  The 
grand  cupola  alone,  including  lantern  and  cross,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  feet  high,  or  sixty  feet  higher  than  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  the  four  immense  pillars  on 
which  it  rests  are  each  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet 
in  circumference.  It  seems  as  if  human  art  had  outdone 
itself  in  producing  this  temple, — the  grandest  which  the 
world  ever  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  Living  God  I 
The  awe  felt  in  looking  up  at  the  giant  arch  of  marble  and 
gold  did  not  humble  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  felt  exalted,  en- 
nobled,— beings  in  the  form  I  wore  planned  the  glorious  edi- 
fice, and  it  seemed  that  in  godlike  power  and  perseverance 
they  were  indeed  but  a  "  little  lower  than  the  angels."  I 
felt  that,  if  fallen,  my  race  was  still  mighty  and  immortal. 
The  Vatican  is  only  open  twice  a  week,  on  days  which 
arc  not  festas  ;  most  fortunately,  to-day  happened  to  be  one 
of  these,  and  we  took  a  run  through  its  endless  halls.  The 
extent  and  in:igtiili(;c'nce  of  the  gallery  of  sculpture  is  jier- 
fectly  amazing.  The  halls,  wliicli  are  filli-d  to  overflowing 
with  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art,  wouiil,  if  placed  side 
by  side,  make  a  row  more  than  two  miles  in  length  I  You 
enter  at  once  into  a  hall  of  marble,  with  a  magnificent 
arched  ceiling,  a  third  of  a  mile  long;  the  sides  are  covered 
for  a  great  distance  with  inscriptions  of  every  kind,  divided 
info  compartments  according  to  the  era  of  the  empire  to 
which  they  refer.  One  which  I  e.Kamined  aj)[teared  to  bo 
a  kind  of  index  of  the  roads  in  Italy,  with  the  towns  on 
them;  and  we  could  deciiihcr  on  that  time-worn  block  tho 
very  route  I  had  followed  from  Florence  hither. 
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Then  came  the  Btatues,  and  here  I  am  bewildered  how 
to  describe  them.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  figures, — 
statues  of  citizens,  generals,  eniijerors,  and  gods ;  fauns, 
satyrs,  and  nymphs,  born  of  the  loftiest  dreams  of  grace ; 
fauns  on  whose  faces  shone  the  very  soul  of  humor,  and 
heroes  and  divinities  with  an  air  of  majesty  worthy  the 
"  laud  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men !" 

I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  perfection  of  art  attained 
by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  There  is  scarcely  a  fourth  of  the 
beauty  that  has  ever  met  my  eye  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  gallery.  I  should  almost  despair  of  such  another 
blaze  of  glory  on  the  world  were  it  not  for  my  devout  be- 
lief that  what  has  been  done  may  be  done  again,  and  had  I 
not  faith  that  the  dawn  in  which  we  live  will  bring  another 
day  equally  glorious.  And  why  should  not  America  with 
the  experience  and  added  wisdom  which  three  thousand 
years  have  slowly  yielded  to  the  old  world,  joined  to  the 
giant  energy  of  her  youth  and  freedom,  re-bestow  on  the 
world  the  divine  creations  of  art?     Let  Powers  answer ! 

But  let  us  step  on  to  the  hemicycle  of  the  Belvedere,  and 
view  some  works  greater  than  any  we  have  yet  seen  or 
even  imagined.  The  adjoining  gallery  is  filled  with  master- 
pieces of  sculpture,  but  we  will  keep  our  eyes  unwearied 
and  merely  glance  along  the  rows.  At  length  we  reach  a 
circular  court  with  a  fountain  flinging  up  its  waters  in  the 
centre.  Before  us  is  an  open  cabinet;  there  is  a  beautiful 
manly  form  within,  but  you  would  not  for  an  instant  take 
it  for  the  Apollo.  By  the  Gorgon  head  it  holds  aloft  we 
recognize  Canova  s  Perseus,— he  has  copied  the  form  and 
attitude  of  the  Apollo,  but  he  could  not  breathe  into  it  the 
same  warming  fire.  It  seemed  to  me  particularly  lifeless, 
and  I  greatly  preferred  his  Boxers,  who  stand  on  cither 
side  of  it.  One,  who  has  drawn  back  in  the  attitude  of 
striking,  looks  as  if  he  could  fell  an  ox  with  a  single  blow 
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of  his  powerful  arm.  The  other  is  a  more  Htho  and  agilo 
fi<i^ure,  and  there  is  a  quick  fire  in  his  countenance  wliich 
might  overbalance  the  massive  strength  of  his  opponent. 

Another  cabinet, — this  is  the  far  famed  Antinous.  A 
countenance  of  perfect  Grecian  beauty,  with  a  form  such  as 
we  would  imagine  for  one  of  Homer's  heroes.  His  features 
are  in  repose,  and  there  is  something  in  their  cahn,  settled 
expression  strikingly  like  life. 

Now  wo  look  on  a  scene  of  the  deepest  physical  agony. 
Mark  how  every  muscle  of  old  Laocoon's  body  is  distended 
to  the  utmost  in  the  mighty  struggle  I  What  intensity  of 
pain  in  the  quivering  distorted  features!  Every  nerve 
which  despair  can  call  into  action  is  excited  in  one  giant 
effort,  and  a  scream  of  anguish  seems  first  to  have  quivered 
on  those  marble  lips.  The  serpents  have  rolled  their  stran- 
gling coils  around  father  and  sons,  but  terror  has  taken 
away  the  strength  of  the  latter,  and  they  make  but  feeble 
resistance.  After  looking  with  indifference  on  the  niany 
casts  of  this  group,  I  was  the  more  moved  by  the  magnifi- 
cent original.  It  deserves  all  the  admiration  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  it. 

I  absolutely  trembled  on  approacliing  the  cabinet  of  the 
Apollo.  1  liad  built  lip  ill  iiincy  u  glorious  ideal,  drawn 
from  all  that  bards  have  sung  or  artists  have  rhapsodized 
about  its  divino  beauty, — I  feared  disappointment, — I 
dreaded  to  have  m}'  ideal  displ:ic(>(|  juid  m}^  faith  in  the 
power  of  liuman  genius  overthrown  liy  a  form  less  perA^'t. 
However,  with  a  fi-eling  of  desperate  excilument  I  entered 
and  looked  upon  it. 

Now,  what  shall  I  say  of  it?  How  niiiKe  you  compre- 
hend its  immortal  beauty?  'i'o  what  shall  I  liken  its  glo- 
rious perfection  of  forni.  or  the  fire  tluit  itnbiKiH  the  coM 
marble  with  the  soul  ul'a  god?  Not  with  Hcnipture,  for  it 
stands  alone  and  above  all  other  works  of  art, — nor  with 

24 
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men,  for  it  has  a  majesty  more  than  human.  I  gazed  on 
it,  lost  in  wonder  and  joy, — joy  that  I  could  at  lust  take 
into  my  mind  a  faultless  ideal  of  godlike,  exalted  manhood. 
The  figure  appears  actually  to  possess  a  spirit,  and  I  looked 
on  it  not  as  on  a  piece  of  marble  but  a  being  of  loftier 
mould,  and  half  expected  to  see  him  step  forward  when 
the  arrow  reached  its  mark.  I  would  give  worlds  to  feel 
one  moment  the  sculptor's  mental  triumph  when  his  work 
was  completed  ;  that  one  exulting  thrill  must  have  repaid 
him  for  every  ill  he  might  have  suffered  on  earth !  With 
what  divine  inspiration  has  he  wrought  its  faultless  lines  I 
There  is  a  spirit  in  every  limb  which  mere  toil  could  not 
have  given.  It  must  have  been  caught  in  those  lofty 
moments 

"  "When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Star-like,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god?" 

We  ran  through  a  series  of  halls,  roofed  with  golden 
stars  on  a  deep  blue  midnight  sky,  and  filled  with  por- 
phyry vases,  black  marble  gods,  and  mummies.  Some  of 
the  statues  shone  with  the  matchless  polish  they  had  re- 
ceived from  a  Theban  artisan  before  Athens  was  founded, 
and  are,  apparently,  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  when  looked 
upon  by  the  vassais  of  Sesostris.  Notwithstanding  their 
stiff,  rough-hewn  limbs,  there  were  some  figures  of  great 
beauty,  and  they  gave  me  a  much  higher  idea  of  Egyptian 
sculpture.  In  an  adjoining  hall,  containing  colossal  busts 
of  the  gods,  is  a  vase  forty-one  feet  in  circumference,  of 
one  solid  block  of  red  porphj'ry. 

The  "  Transfiguration"  is  truly  called  the  first  picture  in 
the  world.  The  same  glow  of  inspiration  which  created  the 
Belvedere  must  have  been  required  to  paint  the  Saviour's 
aerial  form.     The  three  figures  hover  above  the  earth  in  a 
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blaze  of  glory,  seemingly  independent  of  all  material  laws. 
The  terrified  Apostles  on  the  mount,  and  the  wondering 
group  below,  cori-espond  in  the  grandeur  of  their  expression 
to  the  awe  and  majesty  of  the  scene.  The  only  blemish  in 
the  sublime  perfection  of  the  picture  is  the  introduction 
of  the  two  small  figures  on  the  left  hand,  who,  by  the  bye, 
were  Cardinals,  inserted  there  by  command.  Some  travel- 
lers say  the  color  is  all  lost,  but  I  was  agreeably  surj^rised 
to  find  it  well  preserved.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  somewhat 
imperfect  in  this  i*espect,  as  Eaphael  died  before  it  was 
entirely  finished  ;  but  "  take  it  all  in  all,"  you  may  search 
the  world  iu  vain  to  find  its  equal. 

[This  ended  the  day's  tour  of  observation.  On  a  succeeding  day 
the  traveller  saw  as  manj'  objects  of  interest ;  among  them  the  graves 
of  Shelley  and  Keats.  These,  however,  we  must  pass  by,  and  describe 
his  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  great  Konian  amphitheatre,  j 

Amid  the  excitement  of  continually  changing  scenes  I 
have  forgotten  to  mention  our  first  visit  to  the  Coliseum. 
The  <lay  after  our  arrival  we  set  out  with  two  English 
friends  to  see  it  by  sunset.  Passing  by  the  glorious  foun- 
tain of  Trovi,  we  made  our  way  to  the  Forum,  and  from 
thence  took  the  road  to  the  Coliseum,  lined  on  both  sides 
with  remains  of  spleinlid  edifices.  The  grass-grown  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Cffisars  stretched  along  on  our  right ; 
on  our  left  we  passed  in  sufoession  the  granite  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Ant(;ninus  and  Faustina,  the  three  grand  arches 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Ronu'.  Wo  went  under  the  ruined  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus,  with  broktm  friezes  representing  the  taking 
of  .Fenisalem,  and  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Coliseum  grad- 
ually rf)se  Ix'fore  us.  Tliey  grew  in  grandc^ir  as  we  a|)- 
proaelied  ihem,  arul  wIhmi  at  length  we  stood  in  the  centre, 
with  the  shattered  arches  and  grassy  walls  rising  above 
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and  beyond  one  another  far  around  us,  the  red  light  of 
sunset  giving  them  a  soft  and  melancholy  beauty,  I  was 
fain  to  confess  that  another  form  uf  grandeur  had  entered 
my  mind  of  which  before  1  knew  not. 

A  majesty  like  that  of  nature  clothes  this  wonderful 
edifice.  Walls  rise  above  Avails,  and  arches  above  arches, 
from  every  side  of  the  grand  ax-ena,  like  a  sweep  of  craggy 
pinnacled  mountains  around  an  oval  lake.  The  two  outer 
circles  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  torn  away  by  the 
rapacious  nobles  of  Rome,  during  the  middle  ages,  to  build 
their  palaces.  When  entire  and  tilled  with  its  hundred  thou- 
sand spectators,  it  must  have  exceeded  any  pageant  which 
the  world  can  now  produce.     No  wonder  it  was  said, — 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Eome  shall  stand  ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world  1" 

— a  prediction  which  time  has  not  verified.  The  world  is 
now  going  forward  prouder  than  ever,  and  though  we 
thank  Home  for  the  legacy  she  has  left  us,  we  would  not 
wish  the  dust  of  her  ruin  to  cumber  our  path.  .  .  . 

Next  to  the  Coliseum,  the  baths  of  Caracalla  are  the 
grandest  remains  at  Rome.  The  building  is  a  thousand 
feet  square,  and  its  massive  walls  look  as  if  built  by  a  race 
of  giants.  These  Titan  remains  are  covered  with  green 
shrubbery,  and  long  trailing  vines  sweep  over  the  cornice 
and  wave  down  like  tresses  from  the  architrave  and  arch. 
In  some  of  its  grand  halls  the  mosaic  pavement  is  yet 
entire.  The  excavations  are  still  carried  on.  From  the 
number  of  statues  already  found,  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  edifices  of  the  olden  lime. 

I  have  been  now  several  days  loitering  and  sketching 
among  the  ruins,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  willingly  wander  for 
months  beside  these  mournful  relics,  and  draw  inspiration 
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from  the  lofty  yet  melancholy  lore  they  teach.  There  is  a 
spirit  haunting  them  real  and  undoubted.  Every  shattered 
column,  ever}^  broken  arch  and  mouldering  wall,  but  calls 
up  more  vividly  to  mind  the  glory  that  has  passed  away. 
Each  lonely  pillar  stands  as  proudly  as  if  it  still  helped  to 
bear  up  a  great  and  glorious  tcra])lo,  and  the  air  seems 
scarcely  to  have  ceased  vibrating  with  the  clarions  that 
heralded  a  conqueror's  triumph.  .  .  . 

In  Rome  there  is  no  need  that  the  imagination  be  excited 
to  call  up  thrilling  emotion  or  poetic  revery  ;  they  aro 
forced  on  the  mind  by  the  sublime  spirit  of  the  scene. 
The  roused  bard  might  hei-e  pour  forth  his  thoughts  in  the 
wildest  climaccs,  and  I  could  believe  ho  felt  it  all.  This  is 
like  the  Italy  of  my  dreams, — that  golden  realm  whoso 
image  has  been  nearly  chased  away  by  the  earthly  reality. 
I  expected  to  find  a  land  of  light  and  beauty,  where  every 
step  crushed  a  flower  or  displaced  a  sunbeam  ;  where  every 
air  was  poetic  inspiration,  and  whose  every  scene  filled  tho 
soul  with  romantic  feelings.  Nothing  is  left  of  my  picture 
but  the  far-off  mountains,  robed  in  the  sapphire  veil  of  tho 
Ausonian  air,  and  these  ruins,  amid  whose  fallen  glory  sits 
triumphant  tho  spirit  of  ancient  song. 

I  have  seen  the  llu>h  of  morn  and  evo  rest  on  tho  Coli- 
seum;  I  have  seen  the  noonday  sky  framed  in  its  broken 
loop-holes,  like  plates  of  poliHhed  sapphire;  and  last  night, 
as  tho  moon  has  grown  into  tho  zenith,  I  went  to  view  it 
with  her.  Arf)und  tho  Forum  all  was  silent  and  spectral; 
a  sentinel  eluillengcd  us  at  the  Arch  of  Titus,  under  which 
we  passed,  and  along  tho  Crosars'  wall,  which  lay  in  shadow. 
Dead  stillness  brocaded  around  tho  Coliseum  ;  tho  pale,  sil- 
very lustro  streamed  through  its  arches  and  over  tlui 
grassy  walls,  ^'iving  them  a  look  of  shadowy  grandeur 
which  day  could  not  bestow.  Tho  scene  will  rcniain  (Vesh 
in  my  memory  forever. 

24* 
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POMPEII  AND  ITS  DESTROYER. 

ALFRED  E.  LEE. 

[The  ruins  of  Pompeii  perhaps  surpass  in  general  interest  any  other 
of  the  exhumed  remains  of  man's  ancient  industry,  and  the  story  of 
them  has  been  very  frequently  told.  For  a  good  general  description 
we  go  to  the  "  European  Days  and  Ways"  of  Alfred  E.  Lee,  who  also 
deals  with  Vesuvius  as  well  as  with  its  victim.  He  tells  us  the  whole 
history  of  the  excavation,  of  which  we  can  but  say  here  that  up  to  1860 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  town  was  excavated,  and  that  in  1803 
the  archaeologist  Fiorelli  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  work,  which 
has  gone  on  steadily  since.] 

The  ancient  Pompeiians  who  gazed  upon  and  admired 
the  beauteous  groves  and  pastures  which  covered  the  sym- 
metrical cone  up  to  the  very  rim  of  its  smokeless,  silent 
crater  must  have  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  real  nature  of 
their  terrible  neighbor.  But  in  the  year  63  they  received 
a  most  impressive  and — had  it  been  heeded — timely  warn- 
ing of  what  they  were  to  expect.  A  fearful  earthquake 
shook  down  their  temples,  colonnades,  and  dwellings, 
giving  awful  premonition  of  the  reawakening  of  the  stu- 
pendous forces  of  nature,  which  had  been  slumbering  for 
centuries.  The  city  was  a  wreck,  but  it  was  immediately 
rebuilt,  and  was  greatly  improved  by  conforming  its  archi- 
tecture more  nearly  than  before  to  the  style  of  imperial 
Rome.  A  reaction  from  the  depressing  effects  of  disaster 
was  at  high  tide,  and  Pompeii  was  doubtless  more  splendid 
and  more  gay  than  ever,  when,  on  the  24th  of  August,  79, 
it  was  overtaken  by  the  supreme  catastrophe,  the  details 
of  which,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  narrative,  have  been 
supplied  by  the  romance  of  Bulwer.  First  came  a  dense 
shower  of  ashes,  which  covered  the  town  to  the  depth  of 
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three  feet,  impelling  most  of  its  inhabitants  to  fly  from  its 
precincts.  This  was  followed  by  a  delusive  lull,  during 
which  many  of  the  fugitives  returned  to  seek  their  valu- 
ables, and  perhaps  to  care  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  who 
could  not  be  readily  removed.  But  directly  the  shower  of 
ashes  was  succeeded  by  a  heavy  rain  of  red-hot  cinders  and 
pumice,  called  rapilii,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
This  covered  the  town  with  another  stratum,  seven  to 
eight  feet  thick,  burning  the  wooden  upper  stories  from 
the  houses,  and  extinguishing  the  last  vestige  of  animal 
life.  On  top  of  this  the  remorseless  Cyclops  shook  down 
more  showers  of  ashes  and  then  fiery  rapilii,  until  the  super- 
incumbent mass  attained  an  average  thickness  of  twenty 
feet,  and  the  beautiful  city  of  the  kSarno  was  literally 
smothered, — l)uried  alive,  with  scarcely  a  single  trace  of  it 
above  ground.  For  nearly  seventeen  centuries  Pompeii, 
e.xcept  as  a  name  and  memory,  disappeared  from  history. 
In  ancient  times  its  ruins  were  ransacked,  partly  by  tlio 
survivors  of  its  wreck,  in  recovering  their  valuables  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  and  partly  in  the  search 
for  decorative  materials  with  which  to  embellish  tem])les 
and  other  buildings.  In  this  way  the  city  was  stripj)ed  of 
nearly  ever3'thing  accessible  which  was  worth  carryi?ig 
away.  Subsequent  Vesuvian  eruj»tions  covered  it  still  more 
deeply,  vegetation  grew  over  it,  and  a  vill.'ige  l)earing  its 
natiic  rose  upon  the  ground  wliich  covered  its  ancient  site. 
I)nring  the  iMiddle  Ages  the  place  was  entirely  unknown. 
In  15!)2  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  which  is  in  use  to  this 
day,  was  carried  under  it  without  leading  to  its  discovery. 
In  1748  some  statues  ;iii'l  lu'in/r  utensils,  discovered  by  a 
p(!asant,  attracte<i  the  atteniion  nf  the  reigniiig  kitig  of 
Naples  a!id  Sicily,  ('harles  III.,  who  caused  excavations  to 
bo  made.  At  that  time  the  the.'itre,  ainphit li(\'itre,  an<l 
other  portions  of  the  buried  town  were  brought  to  light, 
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discoveries  which  caused  great  surprise  and  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  .  .  . 

The  excavated  portion  of  the  city,  together  with  its 
museum  and  library,  are  under  the  care  of  a  corps  of  gov- 
ernment guards,  who,  for  a  European  wonder,  are  forbidden 
to  accept  gratuities,  Quito  agreeably  to  me,  my  visit  fell 
on  a  holida}-,  when  the  guides  were  off  duty,  so  that  I  was 
permitted  to  wander  at  will  among  the  silent  streets,  un- 
embarrassed by  long  and  apocryphal  verbal  explanations. 
A  previous  visit  had  familiarized  me  with  the  principal 
streets,  buildings,  and  localities,  so  that  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  my  way.  Besides  a  considerable  region  whicli 
had  been  excavated  since  my  first  visit,  eighteen  months 
before,  there  were  some  important  buildings  which  I  had 
not  then  been  able  to  inspect.  Among  these  was  the 
Villa  Diomed,  so  conspicuous  in  Bulwer's  romance.  This 
villa — more  properly  speaking,  the  house  of  M.  Arrius 
Diomcdes — was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of 
Pompeiian  residences,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  conve- 
niences and  luxuries  of  an  elegant  mansion  of  that  day,  it 
enclosed  an  interior  court,  or  garden,  one  hundred  and 
seven  feet  square,  open  to  the  sky,  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade, and  embellished  by  a  central  fountain.  Beneath  this 
court,  on  three  sides,  are  long  vaulted  chambers,  reached 
by  stair-ways,  and  lighted  by  narrow  apertures  in  the 
upper  pavement.  These  cellars,  now  entirely  cleared  of 
rubbish,  are  believed  to  have  been  used  in  the  summer 
season  as  family  promenades.  "In  them,"  says  Bulwcr, 
"twenty  skeletons  (two  of  them  babes,  embracing)  were 
discovered  in  one  spot  by  the  door,  covered  by  a  fine  ashen 
dust  that  had  evidently  been  slowly  wafted  through  the 
apertures  until  it  had  tilled  the  whole  space.  There  were 
jewels  and  coins,  and  candelabra  for  unavaiHng  light,  and 
wine,  hardened  in  the  amphora)  for  a  prolongation  of  ago- 
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nized  life.  The  sand,  consolidated  by  damps,  had  taken 
the  forms  of  the  skeletons  as  in  a  cast,  and  the  traveller 
may  yet  see  the  impression  of  a  female  neck  and  bosom, 
of  young  and  round  proportions,  the  trace  of  the  fated 
Julia!  It  seems  to  the  inquirer  as  if  the  air  had  been 
gradually  changed  into  a  sulphurous  vapor;  the  inmates 
of  the  vaults  had  rushed  to  the  door  and  found  it  closed 
and  blocked  up  by  the  scoriro  without,  and  in  their  at- 
tempts to  force  it  had  been  sutt'ocated  with  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  garden  was  found  a  skeleton  with  a  key  by  its  bony 
hand,  and  near  it  a  bag  of  coins.  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  master  of  the  house,  the  unfortunate  Diomed,  who 
had  probably  sought  to  escape  by  the  garden,  and  been 
destroyed  either  by  the  vapors  or  some  fragment  of  stone. 
Beside  some  silver  vases  lay  another  skeleton,  probabl}^  a 
slave."  The  impression  of  a  girl's  breast  in  the  ashes, 
which  Bulwer's  fancy  represents  as  the  sole  remaining 
trace  of  one  of  his  heroines,  is  still  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Naples,  and  is  as  shapely  and  perfect  as  if  the 
flesh  of  the  fair  young  victim  had  been  moulded  but  yes- 
tenlay  instead  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  bodies 
found  in  the  Diomedan  corridors  liad  their  heads  wrapped 
up,  and  were  half  covered  by  the  fine  inlillrated  ashes,  in 
which  was  preserved  even  the  imjtrint  of  the  chcniises 
worn  by  tlie  woman  aiul  cliildrcri.  The  hoilios  liiui  de- 
cayed, like  those  embedded  in  other  parts  of  tiic  lowii,  but 
their  forms  li;id  been  moulded  in  the  ashes  with  wondi  rliil 
precision  and  distinctness. 

In  many  cases  such  cavities,  after  the  skeletons  con- 
tained in  them  had  been  carefully  removed,  were  filled 
with  li(|iiid  plaster,  whi^h  jiiMdiicrd  an  accurate  and  dur- 
alile  image  of  the  imprinted  form.  The  museum  at  Poinjieii 
contains  a  collection  of  sueh  images,  which  impress  upon 
the  behold(!r,  more  vividly.  |i''ili;ipM,  tli.-in  iww  ni  her  objects, 
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the  horror  and  consternation  of  those  awful  days  when  the 
rain  of  volcanic  ashes  turned  noon  to  night  and  over- 
Avhelmed  the  doomed  city.  One  of  those  figures  is  that  of 
a  girl  with  a  ring  on  her  finger;  another,  that  of  a  woman 
enceinte  ;  a  third,  a  man  whose  features  are  singularly  dis- 
tinct and  natural.  A  group  of  three  includes  father, 
mother,  and  daughter,  found  lying  near  one  another.  The 
figure  of  a  female  shows  even  the  folds  of  her  drapery  and 
the  arrangement  of  her  hair.  The  attitudes  are  generally 
those  which  follow  a  short  and  fierce  death-struggle. 
Some  of  the  victims  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  their  faces 
and  died  suddenly  in  their  flight.  Others,  who  were  per- 
haps asphyxiated  by  vapors,  have  the  calm  attitude  of 
sleep,  as  though  death  had  been  but  a  pleasant  dream. 

Near  the  Great  Theatre  an  open  court  with  a  peristyle 
of  seventy-four  columns  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  de- 
tached cells.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  barrack  for 
confinement  of  the  gladiators  who  were  chosen  for  the 
contests  of  the  arena.  Sixty-three  skeletons  found  here 
are  believed  to  have  been  those  of  soldiers  who  remained 
on  duty  during  the  eruption.  In  one  of  the  chambers, 
used  as  a  prison,  the  skeletons  of  two  presumable  crimi- 
nals were  found,  together  with  the  stocks  and  irons  with 
which  they  were  bound  for  punishment.  The  story  that 
the  people  were  assembled,  in  great  numbers,  to  witness 
some  spectacular  entertainment  at  the  time  the  volcano 
began  to  belch  upon  them  its  rain  of  ashes  is  probably  a 
m3-th.  The  theatre  had  been  badly  wrecked  by  the  earth- 
quake of  63,  and  its  restoration  was  yet  far  from  complete 
when  the  eruption  broke  forth.  The  streets  of  Pompeii 
are  generally  narrow,  not  over  twent}-four — some  of  them 
not  over  fourteen — feet  in  width,  and  ai-e  paved  with  blocks 
of  lava,  with  high  stepping-stones  at  intervals,  for  the  con- 
venience of  foot-passengers  in  rainy  weather.    At  the  street 
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corners  public  fountains  are  placed,  from  which  the  water 
poured  through  the  decorative  head  of  a  god,  a  mask,  or 
some  similar  ornament.  Trade  signs  are  rare,  but  political 
announcements  are  frequently  seen,  conspicuously  printed 
in  red  letters.  Phallic  emblems,  boldly  cut  in  stone  and 
built  into  the  walls,  surprise  and  shock  us  by  their  fre- 
quency, notwithstanding  their  innocently  meant  purpose 
as  a  means  of  protection  against  witchcraft.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings  is  a  clumsy 
mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  style,  the  columns  being 
invariably  laid  up  in  brick  or  travertine,  and  covered  with 
stucco.  The  dwellings,  built  of  the  same  materials,  or  of 
travertine,  have  very  little  exterior  adornment.  Yet  at  the 
time  of  its  catastrophe  Pompeii  must  have  been  a  highly 
decorated  town.  Marble  was  but  little  used  architectu- 
rally, but  the  stucco  which  took  its  place  was  admirably 
adapted  to  decorative  painting,  and  this  means  of  ornamen- 
tation was  lavishly  employed. 

The  lower  halves  of  the  columns  are  generally  painted 
red,  with  harmonizing  colors  on  the  capitals.  Interior 
walls  are  also  laid  with  bright,  gay  coloring,  usuull}-  red  or 
yellow.  But  the  most  attractive  and  striking  of  the  mural 
decorations  are  the  paintings,  the  wonderful  variety  and 
delicacy  of  which  are  only  surpassed  by  the  more  aston- 
ishing wonder  of  their  preservation.  The  subjects  of 
these  pictures  are  gcriitrally  drawn  from  poetry  or  my- 
tliology,  as,  for  instance,  Theseus  abandoning  Ariadnt;, 
Ulysses  relating  his  adventures  to  Penelope,  ('ujiid  hold- 
ing a  iiiii-i-or  u|)  to  Venus,  Apollo  and  tin;  Muses,  Poly- 
phemus receiving  Galatea's  letter  IVotn  C'upid,  Jjeda  ami 
the  Swan,  Diana  surprised  in  her  Imth  by  Acticon,  Achilles 
and  Patroflus,  and  represcMitations  of  V^enus,  Cupid,  ]5ac- 
chus,  Silenus,  Mercury,  at)d  the  fauns  in  endless  variet}'. 
A  favorite  subject  was  the  beautilul  youth  Narcissus,  son 
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of  the  river-god  Cepliisus  and  the  nymph  Liriope.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  fable,  this  youth,  seeing  his  image 
in  a  fountain,  became  enamoured  of  it,  and,  in  punishment 
for  his  hardness  of  heart  towards  Echo  and  other  nymphs, 
pined  away  and  was  changed  to  a  flower.  In  consequence 
of  its  origin,  this  flower  loves  the  borders  of  streams,  and, 
bending  on  its  fragile  stem,  seems  to  seek  its  own  image  in 
the  waters,  but  soon  fades  and  dies. 

The  larger  and  finer  dwellings  of  Pompeii  have  gener- 
ally been  named  from  their  supposed  possessors,  or  from 
the  works  of  art  found  in  them.  The  House  of  the  Trasfic 
Poet,  so  called  from  the  representation  of  a  poet  reading 
found  in  its  tablinium,  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  in 
Pompeii.  From  the  pavement  of  its  vestibule  was  taken  a 
celebrated  mosaic,  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  repre- 
senting a  chained  dog  barking,  with  the  legend  "  cave  canem," 
— "  beware  of  the  dog."  The  peripherj^  of  the  columns  of 
the  peristyle  is  fluted,  except  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft, 
which  is  smooth  and  painted  red.  The  walls  of  the  interior 
are  decorated  with  paintings,  among  which  are  Venus  and 
Cupid  fishing,  Diana  with  Orion,  and  a  representation  of 
Leda  and  Tyndarus,  which  is  very  beautiful  and  remark- 
ably well  preserved.  This  house,  which  figures  in  Bulwer's 
"Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  as  the  home  of  Glaucus,  was  prob- 
ably the  dwelling  of  a  goldsmith.  One  of  the  most  pala- 
tial residences  yet  brought  to  light  is  the  House  of  Pansa, 
— one  hundred  and  twenty-four  by  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  feet, — which  finely  illustrates,  in  its  complete  and 
"well-preserved  appointments,  the  plan  of  an  aristocratic 
Pompeiian  mansion  of  the  imperial  epoch.  Entering  from 
the  street  by  a  vestibule,  in  the  floor  of  which  the  greet- 
ing, "Salve,"  was  wrought  in  beautiful  mosaic,  we  reach  a 
large  interior  court  (atrium),  which,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  glass  or  exterior  openings,  was  necessarj'  for  the  ad  mis- 
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eion  of  light  and  air  to  the  surrounding  -chamber.s.  A  res- 
ervoir for  rain-water  (impluvium)  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  atrium.  Passing  from  the  atrium  through  a  large 
apartment  called  the  tablinium,  we  enter,  towards  the  rear, 
the  strictly  domestic  part  of  the  house,  which  occupies 
more  than  half  the  space  within  its  walls,  and  is  also  pro- 
vided with  an  interior  court.  The  family  apartments  open 
into  this  court,  and  derive  from  it  their  light  and  ventila- 
tion. It  encloses  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  and 
hence  takes  the  name  of  peristylium.  The  front  part  of 
the  house  surrounding  the  atrium  was  that  in  which  the 
proprietor  transacted  his  business  and  held  intercourse 
with  the  external  world ;  the  rear  part  surrounding  the 
peristylium  was  devoted  to  domestic  use  exclusively.  The 
roof,  sloping  inward,  and  open  over  the  interior  courts, 
discharged  the  rain  which  fell  upon  it  into  the  impluvium. 
The  images  of  the  household  gods  usually  occupied  a  place 
in  the  vestibule.  The  House  of  Sallust,  so  named  from  an 
ei)igraph  on  its  outside  wall,  appears  from  later  discoveries 
to  have  been  the  property  of  A.  Cassius  I.ibnnus.  This 
house  was  finished  in  gay  colors  and  eml)c]lished  with 
mural  paintings,  one  of  which — a  representation  of  Acta>on 
surprising  iJiana  at  her  bath — is  singularly  mcII  j)reserved. 
Other  subjects  treated  are  the  rape  of  Eui"ojia  (l)adly  de- 
faced), and  Jlelle  in  the  sea  extending  hci-  arm  to  IMiryxus. 
Opposite  to  the  Actmon  is  a  dainty  clianilKr,  ;n-biti"arily 
named  the  venereum,  surrounded  by  polygonal  columns 
painted  rcfl.  The  ini])IuviMm  was  adorned  with  a  brfjnze 
prou]) — now  in  the  museum  at  I'alfrmo — representing  Her- 
cules contending  with  a  stag.  Out  of  tbt;  mouth  of  the 
Stag,  in  this  grfmp.  the  waters  of  (ho  f(iuiit:iiii  gushed. 
Some  of  the  bedrooms  of  this  liouse  were  floored  with 
African  marble. 

The  house  of  Mcleagcr  takes  its  name  from  one  of  its 
11.— N        t  26 
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mural  decorations  illustrating  tho  story  of  Meleager  and 
Atalanta.  Other  frescos  adorn  its  walls,  representing  tho 
judgment  of  Paris,  Mercury  presenting  a  purse  to  Ceres, 
and  a  young  satyr  fi-ightening  a  bacchante  with  a  serpent. 
Its  peristylium,  sixty  by  seventy-three  feet,  is  the  finest 
yet  found  in  Pompeii.  The  columns  of  the  peristylium  are 
covered  with  yellow  stucco  and  its  chambers  are  floored 
with  mosaic.  A  colonnade  rises  on  three  sides  of  tho 
dining-room,  and  one  of  twenty-four  columns,  red  boloW 
and  white  above,  supports  the  portico.  A  garden  to  the 
left  of  the  atrium  and  in  front  of  the  portico  is  adorned 
by  a  pretty  fountain.  An  exquisite  bronze  statuette  of  a 
dancing  faun,  now  in  the  Naples  museum,  gave  its  present 
title  to  the  most  beautiful,  and  also  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  Pompeii.  The  discovery  of  this  house  was  first 
made  in  1830,  in  the  presence  of  a  son  of  the  poet  Goethe. 
A  small  pedestal,  on  which  tho  statuette  of  the  faun  stood, 
is  still  seen  in  the  marble-lined  impluvium.  In  the  mosaic 
floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  near  by  three  doves  are  repre- 
sented drawing  a  string  of  pearls  from  a  casket.  Mosaics 
in  the  dining-room  represented  Acratus  (companion  of 
Bacchus)  riding  on  a  lion,  a  cat  devouring  a  partridge,  and 
a  group  of  crustaceans  and  fishes.  The  salutation,  "  Have,'' 
(welcome)  is  wrought  with  colored  marble  in  the  pavement 
of  the  vestibule  before  the  main  entrance.  Tho  walls  are 
covered  with  stucco  made  of  cement,  in  imitation  of  colored 
marble. 

Tho  atrium,  thirty-five  by  thirty-eight  feet,  is  finished  in 
the  Tuscan  style,  but  the  twenty-eight  columns  surround- 
ing the  peristyhum  are  Ionic.  In  tho  rear  of  the  mansion 
opens  a  garden,  one  hundred  and  five  by  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet,  enclosed  with  a  peristyle  of  fifty-six  Doric 
columns.  Various  articles  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  terra- 
cotta were  found  in  this  house,  and  also  some  skeletons, 
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one  of  which  was  that  of  a  woman  with  a  gold  ring  on  her 
finirer  engraved  with  the  name  Cassia.  But  the  most  im- 
portant  discovery  of  all  made  in  the  House  of  the  Faun  was 
that  of  the  mai'nificent  mosaic  of  Alexander  in  the  battle 
of  Issus.  "  This  work,  which  is  almost  the  only  ancient 
historical  composition  in  existence,  represents  the  battle 
at  the  moment  when  Alexander,  whose  helmet  has  fallen 
irom  his  head,  charges  Darius  with  his  cavalry  and  trans- 
fixes the  general  of  the  Persians,  who  has  fallen  from  his 
wounded  horse.  The  chariot  of  the  Persian  monarch  is 
prepared  for  retreat,  whilst  in  the  foreground  a  Persian  of 
rank,  in  order  to  insure  the  more  speedy  escape  of  the  king, 
■who  is  absorbed  in  thought  at  the  sight  of  his  expiring 
general,  offers  him  his  horse." — Baedeker. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  mansions  of  Pompeii  and 
the  objects  found  in  them.  All  of  the  most  precious  works 
of  art  which  were  or  could  be  detached,  including  many 
exquisite  little  mural  frescos,  have  been  removed  and  de- 
posited in  the  museum  at  Naples.  The  ruins  and  the 
museum  explain  each  other,  and  taken  together  furnish  the 
most  complete  and  vivid  illustration  of  ancient  life  in  the 
world.  No  books,  no  pictures,  can  tell  us  ho  clearly  and 
comprehensively  how  the  people  of  that  day  and  country 
lived  as  the  remains  of  this  buried  city.  Its  dwellitigs, 
shops,  streets,  prisons,  temples,  theatres,  and  tombs  disclose 
with  amazing  fulness  and  accuracy  ti>e  pursuits,  habits, 
follies,  vices,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  its  iiduibitants, 
jiist  as  tliey  were  living  and  moving  when  caught,  over- 
whelmed, and  forever  stilled  in  the  full  tide  of  their  exist- 
ence. Well-curbs  worn  by  the  slirling  rope,  stepping-stones 
hollowed  by  the  niaicli  of  c'lgcr  nmitiludrH,  jmvcnu-nls 
scarred  by  the  stamp  of  horses'  hoof's,  advertisements 
painted  on  public  walls,  shops  and  magazines  containing 
the  symbols  and   utensils  of   trade,    fountains   where  the 
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crystal  torrent  might  have  hushed  but  an  hour  ago  its  rip- 
pling voice,  temples  whose  altars  bear  yet  the  mark  of 
sacrificial  fires,  frescos  whose  color  and  outline  are  bright 
and  delicate  in  spite  of  calamity  and  time,  mosaic  floors 
smooth  and  shining  as  if  polished  only  yesterday  by  the 
dance  of  dainty  feet, — these  and  a  thousand  more  traces 
of  the  life  of  that  ancient  time  help  the  imagination  to  re- 
people  and  restore  the  ruined  city  as  it  was  in  the  day  of 
its  pride  and  splendor. 

An  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  deepens  upon  the 
mind  its  impressions  of  the  sublimity  and  terror  of  Vesu- 
vius. Physicall}'  speaking,  the  volcano  is  but  a  monstrous 
heap  of  ashes,  stones,  and  scoriro,  hollow,  or  partially  so,  in 
the  centre,  and  streaked  with  black,  solidified  lava-currents 
on  the  outside.  From  the  crater,  wliirling  volumes  of 
steam  and  smoke  constantly  issue,  each  rotary  gush  repre- 
senting an  interior  explosion  usually  heard  only  on  the 
summit.  In  the  varving  states  of  the  atmosphere  this 
monstrous  volume  of  vapor  rises  in  columnar  form  for 
thousands  of  feet,  and  is  then  borne  far  to  seaward,  or  land- 
ward, by  the  upper  currents  of  the  air ;  or  it  falls  in  a 
dense,  sulphurous,  shapeless  cloud,  which  envelops  and 
conceals  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain.  In  the  latter 
condition  of  things  I  made  my  first  ascent ;  in  the  former 
my  second.  On  the  first  occasion  we  went  up  from  Portici 
and  down  to  Pompeii ;  on  the  second,  the  route  was  re- 
versed. 

From  Pompeii  the  summit  may  be  made — on  horseback 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  cone — in  about  three  hours.  The 
railway  on  the  Portici  side  ascends  to  the  outside  rim  of 
the  crater,  within  which,  separated  by  fissured  slabs  of  lava, 
which  a  yard  below  the  surface  yet  glow  with  living  fire, 
the  main  chimney  or  flue  of  the  volcano  rises  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  higher.     On  the  eastern  side,  below  the  rim, 
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a  lava  stream  of  considerable  magnitude  had  burst  forth 
at  the  tune  of  my  visit,  and  was  issuing  with  a  fierce  hiss- 
ing sound.  Its  course  could  be  traced  down  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain  for  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Its  movement,  at 
first  quite  rapid,  was  soon  checked  by  the  cooling  efi'ect  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  operations  of  the  crater  at  this  time 
were  extremely  interesting.  Near  the  base  of  the  finial 
cone  a  small  secondary  volcanic  funnel  had  recently  been 
formed,  which  sometimes  almost  silenced  with  its  screech- 
ing and  blubber  the  thunderous  rumbling  within  the  main 
chimney.  Neither  of  the  active  craters  could  be  ap- 
proached with  safety,  but  they  made  no  objections  to  being 
looked  at,  and  so,  dismissing  my  guide,  I  remained  about 
two  hours  on  the  summit,  watching  their  antics.  Some- 
times the  smaller  crater,  or  safety-valve,  as  it  seemed  to  be, 
would  work  itself  up  to  a  perfect  frenzy  of  hysterical  hiss- 
ing and  shrieking,  as  though  all  the  misery  of  a  hundred 
colicky  locomotives  were  venting  itself  in  one  prolonged 
scream.  During  such  spells  the  red  liquid  lava  would 
bubble  over  the  rim  for  a  time,  like  the  boiling  of  an  over- 
filled pot;  then  Hud<lenly  some  explosive  interior  force 
would  throw  it  into  the  air  in  a  sheaf  of  beautiful  red 
Bjjray,  rising  and  descending  in  graceful  ]»arabolas  all 
around  the  cone.  After  this  |m  i  ronnance,  the  little  fellow 
would  subside  and  keep  tolerably  quiet  for  leu  minutes  or 
HO,  when  it  would  bo  seized  with  another  jiaroxysm. 

The  larger  crater,  though  also  intermittent,  was  more 
progressive  and  less  tidgcty  in  its  action,  its  behavior  had 
the  dignified  air  of  regular  business,  while  the  safety-valve 
demeaned  itself  moi'o  as  a  transient  upstart,  impatient  of 
attracting  popular  attention.  The  masses  of  steam  and 
smoke  issuing  from  the  main  orifiee  were  somewhat  irreg- 
ular, both  in  quantity  and  veio(rity,  their  inerease  in  both 
respects  being  always   accompanied    by  loud<'r  and   moi-o 
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rapid  interior  explosions.  At  the  moments  of  greatest  ac- 
tivity' showers  of  stones  and  lumps  of  red  lava  were  hurled 
into  the  air  to  heights  varying  from  three  hundred  to  one 
thousand  feet,  and,  descending,  rolled  rattling  and  smoking 
down  the  yellow,  sulphurous  sides  of  the  cone.  The  spec- 
tacle was  terrifically  sublime  at  times,  particularly  when 
the  safety-valve  chimed  in  with  its  screaming  accompani- 
ment, and  flung  aloft  its  jet  d'eau  like  pyrotechnics.  The 
missiles  projected  from  the  main  crater  soared  at  an  angle 
of  about  fifty  degrees,  and  almost  uniformly  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  they  fell  on  territory  of  which  the  spec- 
tator, looking  on  from  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass, 
was  quite  willing  to  accord  monopoly  of  possession,  with  a 
liberal  margin  for  unadjusted  boundary. 

As  sunset  approached,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were 
beginning  to  add  new  touches  of  grandeur  to  the  sublime 
spectacle,  I  took  leave  of  it  reluctantly,  and,  with  Brob- 
dingnagian  strides  down  the  volcanic  ash-heap,  descended 
in  not  more  than  seven  minutes  a  space  which  it  had  once 
cost  me  a  weary  half-hour  and  the  help  of  two  guides  to 
climb.  Three  hours  later  the  red  currents  of  lava  could 
be  seen  from  my  window  in  Naples,  glittering  far  away  in 
the  darkness,  and  streaking  the  black  sides  of  the  volcano 
like  descending  streams  of  molten  gold. 
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MOUNT  ETNA  IN  ERUPTION. 

BAYARD   TAYLOR. 

[It  is  not  Etna  in  one  of  its  gigantic  throes  of  eruption  that  we 
propose  to  describe.  The  traveller  whose  story  of  the  mountain  we 
append  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  witness  such  a  spectacle.  But  ho 
saw  it  in  a  minor  phase  of  activity,  and  describes  the  vision  so  well 
that  his  account  is  well  worth  repeating.  It  was  on  his  way  from 
Malta  to  Sicily  that  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  volcano,  ninety  miles 
away,  rising  in  solitary  state  behind  the  nearer  mountains.  He  con- 
tinued his  course  till  abreast  of  Syracuse,  "with  Etna  as  distant  as 
ever."] 

The  fourth  morning  dawned,  and — great  Neptune  bo 
praised  I — we  were  actually  within  the  Gulf  of  Catania. 
Etna  loomed  up  in  all  his  sublime  bulk,  unobscured  by 
cloud  or  mist,  while  a  slender  jot  of  smoke,  rising  from  his 
crater,  was  slowly  curling  its  wreaths  in  tho  clear  air,  as  if 
happy  to  receive  the  first  beam  of  the  sun.  Tho  towers 
of  Syracuse,  which  ha<l  mocked  us  all  the  preceding  day, 
were  no  longer  vi.-siblo  ;  the  land-locked  little  port  of  Au- 
gusta lay  behind  us;  and,  as  the  wind  continued  favorable, 
ere  long  wo  saw  a  faint  white  mark  at  tho  foot  of  tho 
mountain.     This  was  Catania. 

Tho  shores  of  tho  bay  wore  enlivened  with  orarigc-grovos 
and  the  gleam  of  the  villages,  while  hero  and  there  a  single 
palm  dreamed  f)f  its  brothers  acro.ss  tho  sea.  Etna,  of 
course,  had  the  mfjiiarch's  jihice  in  tho  landsca|)c,  but  even 
his  large,  magnificent  outlines  could  not  usurj)  all  my  frcl- 
ings.  Tho  purple  peaks  to  tho  westward  and  farther  in- 
land had  a  beauty  of  their  own,  and  in  tho  gentle  curves 
with  which  they  leaned  towards  each  other  there  was  a 
promise  of  tho  flowery  meadows  of  Enna.  .  .  . 
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Catania  presented  a  lovely  pictui'o  as  wo  drew  near  its 
harbor.  Planted  at  the  very  foot  of  Etna,  it  has  a  back- 
ground such  as  neither  Naples  nor  Genoa  can  boast.  Tho 
hills  next  the  sea  are  covered  with  gardens  and  orchards, 
sprinkled  with  little  villages  and  the  country-places  of  the 
nobles, — a  rich,  cultured  landscape,  which  gradually  merges 
into  the  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut  that  girdle  the  waist 
of  the  great  volcano.  But  all  tho  wealth  of  southern 
vegetation  cannot  hide  the  footsteps  of  that  Ruin,  which 
from  time  to  time  visits  the  soil.  Half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain-side is  dotted  with  cones  of  ashes  and  cinders,  somo 
covered  with  the  scanty  shrubbery  which  centuries  have 
called  forth,  some  barren  and  recent;  while  two  dark, 
winding  streams  of  sterile  lava  descend  to  the  very  shore, 
where  they  stand  congealed  in  ragged  needles  and  pyra- 
mids. Part  of  one  of  these  black  floods  has  swept  tho 
town,  and,  tumbling  into  the  sea,  walls  one  side  of  the  port. 

[What  shall  we  say  of  Catania  ?  It  has  not  dwelt  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna  with  impunity,  but  has  been  more  than  once  destroyed. 
During  the  week  of  Mr.  Taylor's  visit  tho  centennial  festival  of  St. 
Agatha,  the  miracles  of  whose  martyrdom  had  here  their  scene,  took 
place.  This  saint  still  performs  miracles,  "and  her  power  is  equally 
efficacious  in  preventing  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna." 
The  festival  was  brilliant  in  illuminations  and  pyrotechnic  displays.] 

Truly,  except  the  illumination  of  the  Golden  Horn  on 
the  Night  of  Predestination,  I  have  soon  nothing  equal  to 
the  spectacle  presented  by  Catania  during  the  past  three 
nights.  The  city,  which  has  been  built  up  from  her  ruins 
more  stately  than  ever,  was  in  a  blaze  of  light,  all  her 
domes,  towers,  and  tho  long  lines  of  her  beautiful  palaces 
revealed  in  the  varying  red  and  golden  flames  of  a  hundred 
thousand  lamps  and  torches.  Pyramids  of  fire,  transpar- 
encies, and  illuminated  triumphal  arches  filled  the  four 
principal  streets,  and  the  fountain  in  the  cathedral  square 
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gleamed  like  a  jet  of  molten  silver,  Bpiuning  up  from  one 
of  the  pores  of  Etna.  At  ten  o'clock  a  gorgeous  display 
of  fireworks  closed  the  day's  festivities,  but  the  lamps  re- 
mained burning  nearly  all  night. 

On  the  second  night  the  grand  Procession  of  the  Veil 
took  place.  I  witnessed  the  imposing  spectacle  from  the 
balcony  of  Prince  Gessina's  palace.  Long  lines  of  waxen 
torches  led  the  way,  followed  by  a  military  band,  and  then 
a  company  of  the  highest  prelates  in  their  most  brilliant 
costumes,  surrounding  the  bishop,  who  walked  under  a 
canopy  of  silk  and  gold,  bearing  the  miraculous  veil  of 
St.  Agatha.  I  was  blessed  with  a  distant  view  of  it,  but 
could  see  no  traces  of  the  rosy  hue  left  upon  it  by  tho 
flames  of  tho  saint's  martyrdom.  .  .  . 

To-night  Signor  Scava,  the  American  vice-consul,  took 
roe  to  the  palace  of  Prince  Biscari,  overlooking  the  harbor, 
in  order  to  behold  the  grand  display  of  fireworks  from  tho 
end  of  the  mole.  Tho  showers  of  rockets  and  colored 
stars,  and  the  temples  of  blue  and  silver  fire,  were  repeated 
in  tho  dark,  quiet  bosom  of  the  sea,  producing  the  most 
dazzling  and  startling  clfects.  .  .  . 

Among  the  antifjnities  of  Catania  which  1  have  visiti'd 
arc  the  Am[)liitheatro,  capable  oi"  hoUling  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  the  old  Greek  Theatre,  in  which  Alcil)iades  made 
his  noted  harangue  to  the  Catanians,  the  Odron,  and  liio 
ancient  batlis.  Tlie  theatre,  which  is  in  tolorablo  j)ieser- 
vation,  is  built  of  lava,  like  many  of  the  modern  edifices 
in  the  city.  The  baths  proved  to  inc,  what  1  liad  sujiposed, 
that  tho  Oriental  bath  of  the  present  day  is  idenii<al  with 
that  of  tho  ancients.  Why  so  admirable  an  institution  has 
never  been  introduced  into  PiUrfipe  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
From  \\\o  pavement  of  these  baths,  which  is  nearly  twenty 
feet  below  the  snrface  of  the  earth,  the  lava  of  later  ernji- 
tions  has  burst  up,  in  places,  in   hard   black  jots.      Tlio 
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most  wonderful  token  of  that  flood  which  whehned  Catania 
two  hundred  years  ago  is  to  be  seen  at  the  grand  Benedic- 
tine convent  of  San  Nicola,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
Here  the  stream  of  lava  divides  itself  just  before  the  con- 
vent, and  flows  past  on  both  sides,  leaving  the  buildings 
and  garden  untouched.  The  marble  courts,  the  fountains, 
the  splendid  galleries,  and  the  gardens  of  richest  Southern 
bloom  and  fragrance  stand  like  an  epicurean  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  stony  waves,  whose  edges  bristle  with 
the  thorny  aloe  and  cactus.  .  .  . 

The  noises  of  the  festival  had  not  ceased  when  I  closed 
my  eyes  at  midnight.  I  slept  soundly  through  the  night, 
but  was  awakened  before  sunrise  by  my  Sicilian  landlord. 
"  Oh,  Excellenza  I  have  you  heard  the  Mountain  ?  He  is 
going  to  break  out  again ;  may  the  holy  St.  Agatha  pro- 
tect us !" 

It  is  rather  ill-timed  on  the  part  of  the  Mountain,  was 
my  involuntary  first  thought,  that  he  should  choose  for  a 
new  eruption  precisely  the  centennial  festival  of  the  only 
saint  who  is  supposed  to  have  any  power  over  him.  It 
shows  a  disregard  of  female  influence  not  at  all  suited  to 
the  present  day,  and  I  scarcely  believe  that  he  seriously 
means  it.  Next  comes  along  the  jabbering  landlady:  "I 
don't  like  his  looks.  It  was  just  so  the  last  time.  Come, 
Excellenza,  you  can  see  him  fi'om  the  back  terrace." 

Tbe  sun  was  not  yet  risen,  but  the  east  was  bright  with 
his  coming,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  All  the 
features  of  Etna  were  sharply  sculptured  in  the  clear  air. 
From  the  topmost  cone  a  thick  stream  of  white  smoke  was 
slowly  puffed  out  at  short  intervals,  and  rolled  lazily  down 
the  eastern  side.  It  had  a  heavy,  languid  character,  and 
I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  the  appearance  but  for 
the  alarm  of  my  hosts.  It  was  like  the  slow  fire  of  earth's 
incense  burning  on  that  grand  mountain  altar. 
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I  hun-ied  off  to  the  post-office  to  await  the  arrival  of  tho 
diligence  from  Palermo.  The  office  is  in  the  Stradu  Etnea, 
the  main  street  of  Catania,  which  runs  straight  through 
the  city  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  whose 
peak  closes  the  long  vista.  The  diligence  was  an  hour  later 
than  usual,  and  I  passed  the  time  in  watching  the  smoUc, 
which  continued  to  increase  in  volume,  and  was  mingled, 
from  lime  to  time,  with  jets  of  inky  blackness.  The  pos- 
tilion said  he  had  seen  fires  and  heard  loud  noises  during 
tiie  night.  According  to  his  account,  the  disturbances 
commenced  about  midnight. 

At  last  we  rolled  out  of  Catania.  There  were  in  tho 
diligence,  besides  myself,  two  men  and  a  woman,  Sicilians 
of  the  secondary  class.  The  road  followed  the  shore,  over 
rugged  tracts  of  lava,  the  different  epochs  of  which  could 
be  distinctly  traced  in  the  character  of  their  vegetation. 
The  last  great  flow  (of  1679)  stood  piled  in  long  ridges  of 
terrible  sterility,  barely  allowing  the  aloe  and  cactus  to 
take  root  in  the  hollows  between.  The  older  deposits  were 
BufTiciently  decomposed  to  nourish  the  olive  and  vine,  but 
oven  here  the  orchards  were  studded  with  pyramids  of  tho 
harder  frngmetils,  which  are  laboriously  collected  by  tho 
huHbandmen.  In  tho  few  favoi'ed  spots  which  have  been 
untouched  for  so  many  ages  that  a  tolerable  dej)lh  of  soil 
has  accumulated,  tho  vegetation  has  all  tho  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  troj)ical  lands.  The  jialiii,  orange,  and  pome- 
granate thrive  luxuriantly,  and  the  vines  almcjst  break  under 
their  lusavy  clustt-rs.  The  villages  are  frctjui-nt  and  well- 
built,  and  the  hills  are  studded,  far  and  nuar,  with  the 
villas  of  rich  proprietors,  mostly  buildings  of  one  story, 
with  verandas  extending  their  whole  leiiglh.  Looking 
up  towards  Etna,  whose  base  the  road  encircles,  tho  views 
are  gloriously  rich  and  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand  is 
tho    blue   Mediterraiie.'ui   ami  the   irregular  outline  of  the 
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shore,  here  and  there  sending  forth  promontories  of  lava, 
cooled  by  the  waves  into  the  most  fantastic  forms. 

AVe  had  not  proceeded  far  before  a  new  sign  called  my 
attention  to  the  mountain.  Not  only  was  there  a  percepti- 
ble jar  or  vibration  in  the  earth,  but  a  dull,  groaning  sound, 
like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder,  began  to  be  heard. 
The  smoke  increased  in  volume,  and,  as  we  advanced  farther 
to  the  eastward,  and  much  nearer  to  the  great  cone,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  consisted  of  two  jets  issuing  from  different 
mouths.  A  broad  streani  of  very  dense  white  smoke  still 
flowed  over  the  lip  of  the  topmost  crater  and  down  the 
eastern  side.  As  its  breadth  did  not  vary,  and  the  edges 
were  distinctly  defined,  it  was  no  doubt  the  sulphureous 
vapor  rising  from  a  river  of  molten  lava.  Perhaps  a  thou- 
sand yards  below  a  much  stronger  column  of  mingled  black 
and  white  smoke  gushed  up  in  regular  beats  or  pants  from 
a  depression  in  the  mountain-side,  between  two  small  ex- 
tinct cones.  All  this  part  of  Etna  was  scarred  with  deep 
chasms,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  those  nearest  the  opening 
I  could  see  the  red  gleam  of  fire.  The  air  was  perfectly 
still,  and  as  yet  there  was  no  cloud  in  the  sky. 

When  we  stopped  to  change  horses  at  the  town  of  Aci 
Reale,  I  first  felt  the  violence  of  the  tremor  and  the  awful 
sternness  of  the  sound.  The  smoke  by  this  time  seemed 
to  be  gathering  on  the  side  towards  Catania,  and  hung  in 
a  dark  mass  about  half-way  down  the  mountain.  Groups 
of  the  villagers  were  gathered  in  the  streets  which  looked 
upward  to  Etna  and  discussing  the  chances  of  an  erup- 
tion. "Ah,"  said  an  old  peasant,  "the  Mountain  knows 
how  to  make  himself  respected.  When  ho  talks,  every- 
body listens."  The  sound  was  the  most  awful  that  ever 
met  my  cars.  It  was  a  hard,  painful  moan,  now  and  then 
fluttering  like  a  suppressed  sob,  and  had,  at  the  same  time, 
an  expression  of  threatening  and  of  agony.      It  did  not 
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come  from  Etna  alone.  It  had  no  fixed  location ;  it  per- 
vaded all  space.  It  was  in  the  air,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
in  the  earth  under  my  feet,  everywhere,  in  fact;  and  as  it 
continued  to  increase  in  violence  I  exjierienced  a  sensa- 
tion of  positive  pain.  The  people  looked  anxious  and 
alarmed,  although  the}*  said  it  was  a  good  thing  for  all 
Sicily;  the  last  year  they  had  been  in  constant  fear  from 
earthquakes,  and  an  eruption  invariably  left  the  earth 
quiet  for  several  years.  It  is  true  that  during  the  past 
year  parts  of  Sicily  and  Calabria  have  been  visited  with 
severe  shocks,  occasioning  much  damage  to  property.  A 
merchant  of  this  city  [Messina]  informed  me  yesterday 
that  his  whole  family  had  slept  for  two  months  in  the 
vaults  of  his  warehouse,  fearing  that  their  residence  might 
be  shaken  down  in  the  night. 

As  we  rode  along  from  Aci  Eeale  to  Taormina,  all  the 
rattling  of  the  diligence  over  the  rough  road  could  not 
drown  the  awful  noise.  There  was  a  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phur in  the  air,  and  the  thick  pants  of  smoke  from  the 
lower  crater  continued  to  increase  in  strength.  The  sun 
was  fierce  and  hot,  and  the  edges  of  the  sulphureous  clouds 
shone  with  a  dazzling  whiteness.  A  mounted  soldier  over- 
took us,  and  rode  beside  the  diligonco,  talking  wilh  the 
postilion.  IIo  had  been  up  to  the  mountain,  and  was 
taking  his  ropf)rt  to  thu  governor  of  the  district. 

The  heat  of  the  day  and  the  continued  tremor  of  the 
air  lulled  me  into  a  Hf)rt  of  doze,  when  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  cry  frMm  the  soldier  and  the  st(i]i]iing  of  the 
diligenco.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  terrific  ))i;i!  <A' 
sound,  fuUowed  by  ajar  that  must  Imve  shaken  the  whole 
island.  Wo  looked  u]i  to  I'lna,  which  was  fortunately  in 
full  view  before  us.  An  IrnmenHo  mass  of  snow-white 
Bmok'o  had  burst  up  from  the  crater,  and  was  rising  per- 
pendicularly into   the  air,   the   rounded  volumes  rapidly 
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■whirling  one  over  the  other,  yet  urged  with  such  impetus 
that  they  only  rolled  outward  after  they  had  ascended  to 
an  immense  height.  It  might  have  been  one  minute  or 
five,  for  I  was  so  entranced  by  this  wonderful  spectacle 
that  I  lost  the  sense  of  time,  but  it  seemed  instantaneous 
(so  rapid  and  violent  were  the  effects  of  the  explosion), 
when  there  stood  in  the  air,  based  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  a  mass  of  smoke  four  or  five  miles  high,  and 
shaped  precisely  like  the  Italian  pine-tree. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  grandeur  of  this  mighty  tree. 
Its  trunk  of  columned  smoke,  one  side  of  which  was 
silvered  by  the  sun,  while  the  other,  in  shadow,  was  lurid 
with  red  flame,  rose  for  more  than  a  mile  before  it  sent  out 
its  cloudy  boughs.  Then  parting  into  a  thousand  streams, 
each  of  which  again  threw  out  its  branching  tufts  of  smoke, 
rolling  and  waving  in  the  air,  it  stood  in  intense  relief 
against  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky.  Its  rounded  masses  of 
foliage  were  dazzlingly  white  on  one  side,  while,  in  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  branches,  there  was  a  constant  play 
of  brown,  yellow,  and  crimson  tints,  revealing  the  central 
shaft  of  fire.  It  was  like  the  tree  celebrated  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian sagas,  as  seen  by  the  mother  of  Ilarold  Ilardrada, 
— that  tree  whose  roots  pierced  through  the  earth,  whose 
trunk  was  of  the  color  of  blood,  and  whose  branches  filled 
the  uttermost  corners  of  the  heavens. 

The  outburst  seemed  to  have  relieved  the  mountain,  for 
the  tremors  were  now  less  violent,  though  the  terrible 
noise  still  droned  in  the  air,  and  earth,  and  sea.  And  now, 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  three  white  streams  slowly 
crept  into  as  many  separate  chasms,  against  the  walls  of 
which  played  the  flickering  glow  of  the  burning  lava. 
The  column  of  smoke  and  flame  was  still  hurled  upward, 
and  the  tree,  after  standing  about  ten  minutes, — a  new  and 
awful  revelation  of  the  active  forces  of  nature, — gradually 
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rose  and  spread,  lost  its  form,  and,  slowly  moved  by  a  light 
"wind  (the  first  that  disturbed  the  dead  cahn  of  the  day), 
bent  over  to  the  eastward. 

We  resumed  our  course.  The  vast  belt  of  smoke  at  last 
arched  over  the  strait,  here  about  twenty  miles  wide,  and 
sank  towards  the  distant  Calabrian  shore.  As  we  drove 
under  it,  for  some  miles  of  our  w&y,  the  sun  was  totally 
obscured,  and  the  sky  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of 
two  hemispheres  of  clear  blue,  with  a  bi'oad  belt  of  dark- 
ness drawn  l)etween  them.  There  was  a  hot,  suljihureous 
vapor  in  the  air,  and  showers  of  white  ashes  fell  from  time 
to  time.  "Wo  were  distant  about  twelve  miles,  in  a  straight 
line,  from  the  crater,  but  the  air  was  so  clear,  even  under 
the  shadow  of  the  smoke,  that  I  could  distinctly  trace  the 
downward  movement  of  the  rivers  of  lava. 

This  was  the  eruption,  at  last,  to  whicli  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  morning  had  been  only  preparatory.  For  the 
first  time  in  ten  years  the  depths  of  Etna  had  been  stirred, 
and  I  thanked  God  for  my  detention  at  Malta,  and  the  sin- 
gular hazard  of  travel  which  had  brought  me  here,  to  his 
very  base,  to  witness  a  scene  the  impression  of  which  I 
shall  never  lose  to  my  dying  day.  Although  the  crui)(i()n 
may  continue,  anil  the  mountain  pour  forth  fiercer  fires  and 
broader  tiiles  oi'  lava,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  first  up- 
heaval, which  lots  out  the  long-imprisoned  forces,  will  not 
bo  equalled  in  grandeur  by  any  later  spectacle. 

After  passing  Taormina,  our  road  led  us  under  the  hills 
of  the  coast,  and  although  I  occasionally  caught  glim])scs 
of  Etna,  and  saw  the  reflection  of  fire  from  the  lava  which 
was  filling  up  his  savage  ravines,  the  smoke  at  last  encircled 
his  waist,  and  ho  was  then  shut  out  of  sight  by  the  inter- 
vening mountains.  AVo  lost  a  bolt  in  the  deep  valley  open- 
ing to  the  sea,  and  during  our  stoppage  I  could  still  hoar 
the  groans  of  the  mountain,  though  farther  off  and   less 
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painful  to  the  car.  As  evening  camo  on,  the  beautiful  hilla 
of  Calabria,  with  white  towns  and  villages  on  thuir  sides, 
gleamed  iu  the  purple  light  of  the  setting  sun.  We  drove 
around  headland  after  headland,  till  the  strait  opened,  and 
we  looked  over  the  harbor  of  Messina  to  Cape  Faro  and 
the  distant  islands  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea. 


PLEBEIAN  LIFE  IN  VENICE.  ' 

HORACE   ST.   JOHN. 

[Venice  is  not  all  made  up  of  palaces  and  patricians,  not  all  bronze 
and  marble,  pictures  and  statuary.  Out  of  the  range  of  all  this,  un- 
seen by  the  ordinary  traveller,  lies  another  and  humbler  Venice,  where 
the  poor  pass  their  straitened  lives,  but  which  has  a  character  and  at- 
traction of  its  own,  worthj'  of  being  seen  and  described.  We  give 
St.  John's  story  of  discovery  in  this  realm  of  what  he  calls  "  vulgar 
Venice."] 

It  may  not  be  a  discovery,  but  it  is  a  fact  not  often 
noticed,  that  there  is  an  every-day  Venice  which  is  de- 
cidedly vulgar, — which  means  that  it  is  not  all  Rialto, 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  Grand  Canal,  or  Doge's  Palace.  But,  to 
judge  from  poems,  pictures,  and  tourists,  the  city  is  one 
beautiful  dream,  of  marble  and  bronze,  of  jasper  and  ver- 
milion, of  pictures  and  the  sculptor's  breathing  models. 
The  temptation  is,  no  doubt,  seducing  to  pass  all  your  time 
where  the  great  columns  stand,  where  the  bronze  horses, 
near  St.  Mark's,  glow  with  all  the  colors  of  the  sunset,  and 
where  that  strangely  composed  )-oung  girl  shows  you 
through  the  horrible  labyrinths  of  the  state  prison. 

Yet  there  is  another  Venice  which  artists  rarely  touch, 
as  if  all  low  life  were  confined  to  the  Low  Countries,  where 
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they  are  eager  enough  to  sketch  fish-stalls  and  kitchens 
by  the  light  of  "  single  candle"  Schendel.  And  this  Venice 
has  not  a  solitary  element  of  romance  or  beauty  about  it. 
Step  into  the  "  omnibus  gondola" — the  very  thought  is 
enough  to  obliterate  an  epic  of  enthusiasm — and  it  will 
land  you  where  the  Venetians  lead  their  common  lives, 
without  any  Byron  to  bewail  them.  The  songless  gondo- 
liers of  these  public  boats  are  a  miserable  set  of  folk. 
They  never  save  anything;  their  fathers  never  saved  any- 
thing before  them  ;  but  they  keep  up  their  spirits  notwith- 
standing. Thus,  between  Giacomo  passing  Beppo,  "Good 
luck  to  you  !"  "  Thanks  !"  "  Be  hanged,  you  and  your 
thanks  I"  Or,  "  Many  patrons  ?"  "Many."  «Youar)d 
your  patrons  be  hanged!"  These  aflfectionato  greetings 
are  universal. 

But  the  grimy  gondola  has  stopped,  and  the  buying  and 
selling  quarter  has  been  reached.  No  stately  ladies,  or  very 
few,  here  "  serpentining,"  as  Balzac  says,  whatever  he  may 
mean,  along  the  pavement,  and  not  too  many  of  the  white 
bodiced  damsels,  who  look  so  graceful  on  canvas,  as  if  they 
were  always  clean  and  dark  Madonnas  into  the  l)argain  ; 
because,  to  tell  the  truth,  these  ladies  are  accustomed,  in 
warm  weather,  to  lay  aside  tiiose  pretty  bodices,  and  work 
in  an  attire  at  once  more  light  and  more  loose.  They 
are  exceedingly  busy,  and  the  scene  is  wonderfully  ani- 
mat(jd. 

Venice,  providing  ils  (liiiinr.  has  been  compared  with  a 
Hugo  sliij)  in  jiort,  taking  in  jirovisions.  Padua  and  Vi- 
cerjsa  have  brought  their  corn  and  oil  ;  the  islands  have 
sent  fheir  indcscriltably  su|ierb  fruit  ;  Friuli,  Istrea,  lllyi-ia, 
and  the  Turkish  Archipelago  contribute  grain,  moat,  game, 
conserves,  and  pickles;  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia 
supply  wifu',  which  is  dilule<l,  by  the  hiniil)ler  sort  of  con- 
Bumers,  with  sea  water,  which  the  "stick  girls,"  so  called 
II.— M  26* 
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from  the  yokes  they  carry  on  their  shoulders,  brii*g  about. 
They  are  from  Friuli,  whose  snow-white  summits  are  just 
visible  from  here, — and  striking  enough  they  are  in  their 
bright  bodices,  short  blue  or  green  skirts,  with  red  borders, 
and  white  Calabrian  hats,  daintily  tipped  on  one  side,  in 
order  that  the  massive  gold  hair  ornaments  or  polished 
steel  pins  may  be  admired.  But  these  charming  water- 
carriers  are  despised ;  they  live  apart  from  the  other  in- 
habitants; and  not  a  Venetian  will  ever  marry  one  of  them. 
Still,  they  often  return  to  their  mountains,  tolerably  rich, 
and  their  Titian  faces  are  quite  as  proud  with  scorn  of  the 
Yenetians  as  those  of  Venetians  are  for  tiiera. 

However,  it  is  market-time,  which  must  not  be  wasted 
upon  international  antipathies.  Nearly  everything  in 
Venice  is  sold,  and  nearly  everything  eatable  is  eaten, 
among  the  inferior  classes,  in  the  open  air, — polenta,  beef, 
mutton,  fish,  frying,  grilling,  roasting,  and  perpetually  pass- 
ing hot  into  the  hands  of  the  al  fresco  customers.  It  is  gen- 
erally very  good ;  but  best  of  all  is  tlie  bread  made  "on  the 
Continent"  expressly  for  Venice,  in  the  incomparable  little 
district  of  Piava.  Armed  with  a  "tasting  order,"  which  a 
few  of  the  smallest  coins  imaginable  will  command,  you  pass 
through  the  hungry  throng.  This  is  soup,  by  no  means 
bad,  at  two-thirds  of  a  half-penny  the  basin.  That  is  calves'- 
head ;  these  are  lamb-  and  pork-choi^s,  with  heart  and  tripe, 
the  savor  whereof  is  suggestive  of  ancient  sacrifices. 

Some  of  the  people  keep  stalls ;  others  shops,  without 
doors  or  windows.  It  appears  odd  to  a  stranger,  upon  en- 
tering a  wine-hall,  to  be  offered  a  plateful  of  highly-salted 
mutton,  a  comestible  which  everybody  appears  to  be  de- 
vouring. After  it  a  service  of  fish,  the  entire  flavor  of 
which  has  been  absorbed  in  brine.  Then  you  are  ready  to 
drink  ;  but  the  wine  is  salted  also !  There  are  two  delica- 
cies, however,  in  which  persons  of  every  degree  delight, 
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and  which  induce  the  denizens  of  the  opulent  quarter  to 
bring  their  nobility  here.  The  tirst  id  a  small  white  bis- 
cuit, made  of  the  most  exquisite  flour  and  fresh  butter,  so 
speckless,  light,  and  fragile  that  they  crumble  at  a  rough 
touch,  and  will  not  keep  longer  than  twelve  hours.  Who 
wants  to  feast  upon  them,  then,  must  come  to  the  oven, 
and,  tenderly  handling  the  bianchetti,  dip  them  in  the  wine 
of  Cyprus,  and  believe  in  solid  ambrosia.  The  second 
rarity — uniqueness  I  would  say,  if  there  were  such  a  word 
— is  a  little  fish,  fried  in  oil,  which  is  sold  from  morning 
till  night,  all  through  the  season.  You  shall  see  a  maiden 
of  Venice,  gloved  like  a  Parisian,  "  well  knotted,"  elegant 
of  costume,  and  in  air  patrician,  buy  two  pennyworth  of 
these  dainties, — the  whitebait  of  Italy, — smelling  of  oil, 
fire,  and  the  frying-pan,  wrap  them  in  paper,  take  them  to 
a  cabaret,  sit  down,  and  relish  them  unmistakably  over  a 
flask  of  Cyprus.  She  is  never  alone,  however,  but  accom- 
panied by  an  escort,  who  is  stamped  a  gentleman  by  that 
sign  infallible  in  Venice,  whether  or  not  it  be  so  else- 
where,— his  dress.  At  the  same  table  may  be  seated,  pos- 
sibly, tlie  very  fisherman  who  pnjvided  the  banquet. 

JJut  what  is  the  meaning  of  thi!  ])hrase  just  used,  "  well 
knotted"  ?  Let  her  wear  the  richest  silk  ever  spun  in 
Italy,  and  the  haughtiest  Hungarian  hat,  with  its  aigrette 
of  a  dove's  wing,  your  Venetian  lady  of  blue  blood  is  not 
distinguisluible,  except  by  what  she  has  upon  her  nock. 
Au(\  this  is  a  goM  chain,  of  apparently  countless  links, 
beautifully  brilliant,  with  that  reddish  tinge  which  has  so 
often  been  the  perplexity  of  painters,  though  Titian  mas- 
tered it,  as  U^^  did  everything  else;  and  falling  from  the 
throat  is  gathenul  in  a  coil  at  the  waist,  where,  the  larger 
and  heavier  the  knot,  the  higher  the  jiatent  of  social 
sjilendor. 

Though    I   am   not  concerned  at  present  with  the  aris- 
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tocracy  of  the  sea-born  city,  still,  if  lofty  dames  will  eat 
liUle  fishes  in  a  market-place,  they  cannot  complain  of 
personalities,  should  the  remark  be  made  that  some  are 
dark  as  ever  Giorgione  or  Carpaccio  painted ;  while  others, 
to  borrow  the  ejaculation  of  a  rapturous  wanderer  from 
Paris,  who  was  not  really  in  a  rapture,  and  who,  of  course, 
did  not  mean  what  he  was  saying,  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  daughters  of  Aurora,  a  contrast  reminding  you  of 
Adam's  two  wives  in  the  'Talmud. 

But  madame  has  finished  her  gouter,  and,  once  more 
taking  a  liberty  with  my  Frenchman,  I  remark  that  she 
*'  undulates  always  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  satisfac- 
tion." She  will  not  be  seen  here  again  until  the  same  freak 
of  appetite  seizes  her.  For,  as  a  rule,  the  lower  classes — 
as,  indeed,  they  do  everywhere — have  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods to  themselves,  though  in  Venice,  naturally,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  there  are  subdivisions. 
The  workmen  and  artificers  and  traders  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  boatmen  and  fishermen,  upon  whom  they  look 
with  contempt,  and  with  whom  they  were  formerl}'  in  a 
state  of  incessant  feud.  The  former  wear  red  caps  and 
belts;  the  belts  and  caps  of  the  latter  are  entirely  eiiher 
black  or  blue,  the  capes  having  tassels  of  the  same  color, 
which  give  an  Oriental  character  to  a  Venetian  crowd. 

And  here  a  curious  point  occurs.  Your  great  lady  prides 
herself  upon  the  knot  in  her  gold  chain  ;  your  fisherman 
or  ferryman  wears  a  scarf  round  his  neck,  and  the  bigger 
the  knot  he  can  tie  the  prouder  he  is  of  himself.  Again, 
the  gondoliers  have  their  grades  of  rank.  The  lords  of 
the  black  "  water  broughams,"  as  some  one  very  much  in 
want  of  a  smart  saying  termed  them,  are  in  the  service  of 
private  families,  and  hold  themselves  ready  for  orders  like 
coachmen.  The  second  degree  is  composed — to  carry  on  the 
analogy — of  the  canal  cabmen,  who  live  upon  chance,  upon 
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travellers,  and  upon  Eoracos  and  Juliets,  whenever  these 
young  persons  arc  engaged  in  adventure.  Lastly,  there 
are  the  gondoliers  with  fixed  stations  and  fixed  destina- 
tions, ferrymen  who  float  to  and  fro.  But  they  are  all 
very  important  to  Venice.  They  are  the  links  of  its  life ; 
for,  singularly  enough,  it  has  not  bridges  enough,  and  in 
this  respect  is  utterly  unlike  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is 
80  often  and  so  absurdly  compared.  If,  however,  they 
swear  at  one  another,  they  swear  at  the  railway  in  a 
chorus.  It  is  rarely,  in  these  days,  that  any  good  luck  be- 
falls them.  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  music  and  singing 
party,  dizzy  with  the  juice  of  the  Dalmatian  grape,  attempt 
to  wake  the  echoes  of  Tasso  among  the  lagoons,  or  two 
fond  fools,  fresh  from  their  nuptials  in  the  north,  glide 
over  the  moonlit  sea,  regardless  of  expense,  and  look  at 
life  through  the  stars;  yet  such  Jessica  evenings  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  seen  by  day- 
light, look  like  anything  rather  than  Fenimore  Cooper's 
hero,  or  even  a  daub  in  a  Canaletti  canvas.  Still,  his 
anfient  art  has  not  deserted  him,  and  ho  can  push  his  craft 
along  at  a  wonderful  speed. 

Tliere  is  one  peculiarity  about  them  which  the  stranger 
does  not  readily  understand.  They  speak  as  lliough  their 
language  was  as  limpid  as  the  wntcr  on  wliich  they  live, 
and  in:ide  u]»  almost  entirely  of  vowels.  You  wish  to  bo 
set  ashore  at  the  steps  of  the  "Luna"  hotel?  Certainly; 
your  gondolier  knf)\VH  the  "  Una"  hotel  perfectly  well.  II o 
liuH  another  cliaracteristir',  not  quite  ho  uncommon:  he  is 
an  unidushing  cheat.  His  Venetian  customers  jiay  him 
tenpenco,  when  yon,  being  a  stranger,  must  j»ay  him  half  a 
crown,  which  i'*  an  Italian  method  of  expressing  patriotism, 
I  suppose.  Yet  ho  is  continually  to  be  tbiinij  nprtn  his 
knees  before  the  altar,  and  has  a  j)atron  of  his  own,  whom 
he  invfjkcs  upon  every  necessary  or  unnecessary  occasion. 
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From  him  I  turn  for  a  moment  to  another  type, — the 
ciceroni, — only,  however,  to  mention  a  single  exainple.  She 
was  a  young  girl  who  undertook  to  show  the  visitor,  fresh 
from  the  glories  of  the  ducal  palace,  through  the  black 
lahjn-inths  of  the  ducal  prison.  She  took  two  wax  tapers, 
lighted  them,  gave  him  one,  keeping  the  other  herself,  and 
jingled  a  great  bunch  of  keys.  Then  the  really  pretty 
and  graceful  maiden  led  the  way  down  a  worn,  slipper}', 
dark  staircase,  up  another  across  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
down  again,  telling  all  the  way  fearful  legends  of  the 
place,  and  plunged  deeper  into  the  shadowy  recesses  at 
every  step. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  ?"  she  is  asked. 

"  A  Venetian  girl  feels  no  fear,"  is  her  answer. 

That  is  a  terrible  interior,  however,  with  its  range  upon 
range  of  hideous  cells;  but  worst  of  all  is  a  vault,  without 
a  spark  of  natural  light  in  it,  which  seems  as  if  dug  in  the 
rock.  Its  roof  is  stained  by  lampblack ;  its  walls  bear  traces 
of  clamps  and  chains.  "Here  the  secret  executions  took 
place ;  here  the  son  of  a  doge  was  beheaded  for  daring  to 
love  a  foreign  lady.  Only  great  criminals — that  is,  great 
lords — were  put  to  death  here."  I  wonder  whether  this 
tender  turnkey,  if  she  had  prisoners  under  her  charge, 
would  be  pitiless  to  them.  There  is  something  painful  in 
the  contrast  between  such  a  gaol  and  such  a  gaoler. 

Leaving  her,  you  pass  across  the  square  with  its  corner 
group  of  beggars,  its  swarm  of  bare-headed  children,  its 
clusters  of  boys  with  their  hair  flowing  wild,  and  their 
brown  necks  and  chests  exposed,  who  give  you  an  idea 
that  they  are  expecting  their  photographs  to  be  taken,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  bake  themselves  in  the  sun  languidly 
enough,  and  act  upon  the  national  vc\&x\m,''^hisogna  stare 
allegro."  There  is  but  a  solitary  influence  which  can  rouse 
your  true  Venetian  to  a  state  of  excitement,  and  that  ia 
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the  presence  of  death.  Eich  or  poor,  he  hates  it;  rich,  he 
rides  or  rows  away  to  the  furthest  possible  distance ;  poor, 
he  hides,  if  he  can,  until  the  object  of  his  abhorrence  is 
removed.  Somehow  these  vagrants  of  the  island  city 
never  starve.  They  earn,  by  one  means  or  another,  suffi- 
cient for  the  da}',  which  signifies  sufficient  for  dinner, — 
two  pennyworth  of  fish,  read}'  cooked,  as  already  described ; 
one  pennyworth  of  soup,  and  one  of  bread ;  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  women  and  girls  do  a  principal  part  of 
whatever  work  is  done  in  Venice  at  all. 

You  turn  into  a  sequestered  nook,  resembling  one  of  the 
smaller  courts  opening  upon  Fleet  Street,  and  a  number 
of  damsels,  without  dulcimers,  are  chattering  or  singing. 
These  are  the  pearl-threaders,  for  pearl-threading  is  a 
universal  occupation,  just  as  embroidery  was  at  one  time 
in  England.  The  wealthy  do  it  for  amusement,  the 
humbler  classes  for  gain,  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  a  very 
little  goes  a  long  way.  It  is  a  popular  saj-ing,  "You  may 
die  of  love  or  hatred  in  Venice,  but  not  of  hunger;"  still, 
you  see  many  ragged,  hollow-eyed,  and  pallid  wretches, 
who,  in  former  days,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  lottery- 
hunters;  but  thoMO  times,  happily,  have  passed  away, 
though  they  presented  a  spectacle  sufficiently  interesting 
four  or  five  yeais  ago.  .  .  . 

Sonic  one  has  compared  Venice  to  a  i)age  of  music,  with 
its  curious  streets,  palaces,  museums,  canals,  and  bridges; 
resembling  lines,  notes,  doul)le  notes,  jxiints,  crotchets, 
jjausos;  itrt  long  and  straight,  its  short,  narrow  and  crooked 
ways;  its  open  spaces  scatterid  u|»  and  down  ;  ils  inounl- 
iiig  and  descending  of  l)ridgcs.  1  c.innot  mysi-.lf  see  tlio 
truth  of  the  coni|»arison  ;  but  so  mucii  may  l)e  readily  ad- 
milted, — that  the  stranger  can  easily  lose  his  way,  and  not 
easily  find  it  again,  in  this  maze  of  land  and  water,  worse 
than    Amsterdam.     Unles.s,    liowever,    the    wanderer   has 
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Bomo  business  on  hand,  tho  very  best  way  to  see  Venice  is 
to  be  lost  in  it;  because  then,  instead  of  the  regulation 
round  of  sights,  a  thousand  unexpected  novelties  strike  tho 
eye,  in  the  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  gcnerully  noiseless  streets 
that  intersect  the  islands,  though  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or 
rumbling  of  a  wheel  is  never  heard  in  them. 

Opening  upon  these  dingy  and  tortuous  thoroughfares  are 
many  of  those  back  entrances  to  the  mansions  of  the  opu- 
lent, which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  romance  and  drama, 
though,  as  a  rule,  they  are  inhabited  by  the  poorest  of  tho 
poor  to  whom  an  abode  is  a  retreat,  not  a  home, — since  their 
lives  are  habitually  passed  out  of  doors.  As  for  furniture,  a 
bedstead  and  a  huge  chest  or  coffer,  with  a  stool  or  two,  and  a 
small  but  solid  table,  constitute  the  inventory, — if  exception 
be  made  of  the  bowls,  and  spoons,  and  bread-knives  which 
the  inmates  carry  abroad  when  they  intend  to  banquet  be- 
neath that  sky  in  which  Tintoretto  and  Veronese  exulted, 

Nothing  of  marble  or  mosaic  here;  nothing  of  gold  or 
purple;  only  squalor,  such  as  is  never  seen  in  a  town  of 
Holland  ;  such  as  is  seldom  met  with,  indeed,  anywhere 
out  of  Ireland  or  Italy.  Tho  water,  however,  mingles  so 
intricately  with  the  land  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  many 
steps  without  coming  upon  a  bridge  and  a  canal, — not  the 
canal  of  the  artist,  all  blue  except  where  richer  tints  are 
reflected  by  the  architecture  on  cither  side,  but  narrow, 
crooked,  overhung  by  ugly  houses,  and  rather  less  sweet  to 
the  nostrils  than  becomes  a  city  famous  for  its  love  of 
violets.  Hither  come  the  itinerants  of  the  public  places 
when  the  last  loiterers  have  left  the  square  of  St.  Mark's 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  of  selling  fried  cakes  or 
fish,  salt  mutton  or  salt  tripe,  mock  pearls  or  gold  thread 
to  string  them  upon  ;  and  here  my  glimpse  closes,  upon 
Venice,  a  thousand  times  described,  yet  rarely,  I  think, 
from  this  particular  point  of  view. 
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ATHENS  AND  ITS  TEMPLES. 

J.   L.  T.   PHILLIPS. 

[To  say  anything  concerning  the  claims  of  Athens  to  the  traveller's 
attention  would  be  but  a  waste  of  words.  For  the  student  of  art  and 
architecture  it  will  long  remain  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  "We  reproduce 
here  such  a  student's  story  of  a  visit  to  the  antiquities  of  Athens.  It 
is  the  ancient  city  of  which  he  speaks  ;  modern  Athens  has  far  less  to 
commend  it  to  attention.] 

The  day  is  a  happy  one  to  the  student-traveller  from  the 
"Western  Woi-ld  in  which  he  first  looU's  upon  the  lovely 
plain  of  Athens.  Rounding  the  point  where  Hymettus 
thrusts  his  huge  length  into  the  sea,  the  long,  featureless 
mountain-wall  of  Southern  Attica  suddenly  breaks  down, 
and  gives  ])lace  to  a  broad  expanse  of  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  soil,  sloping  gently  back  with  ever-narrowing 
bounds  until  it  reaches  the  foothills  of  lofty  Pentelicus. 
The  wooded  heights  of  Panics  enclose  it  on  the  north, 
while  bald  Ifymettus  rears  an  imjiassablo  barrier  along  the 
south.  In  front  of  the  gently  recurved  shore  stretch  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  (iulf  of  Sahunis,  while  beyond  rises 
range  upon  range  of  lofty  mount. lin  peaks  with  strikingly 
varied  ontlim-,  terminating  on  the  one  hand  in  the  towering 
cono  of  Kgina,  and  on  the  other  in  the  pyramidal,  flr-elad 
summit  of  ( 'itha-ron. 

Upon  tli(!  j)lain,  at  the  distance  of  (hreo  or  tour  niilea 
frMin  the  sea,  are  Boveral  small  i-ofky  hill-^  of  pictui-esquo 
appearance,  isolated  and  seemingly  in'l.pciiilrni,  Imi  ifally 
parts  of  a  low  range  parallel  to  Jlymettus.  Upon  one  of 
the  most  considerable!  of  these,  whose  precipitous  sides 
make  it  a  natural  Ibrtrcss,  stood  the  Acropolis,  and  upon 
o  27 
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the  group  of  lesser  heights  around  and  in  the  valleys  be- 
tween clustered  the  dwellings  of  ancient  Athens. 

It  was  a  fitting  site  for  the  capital  of  a  people  keenly 
sensitive  to  beauty,  and  destined  to  become  the  leaders  of 
the  world  in  matters  of  taste,  especially  in  the  important 
department  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Nowhere  are  there  more 
charming  contrasts  of  mountain,  sea,  and  plain, — nowhere 
a  more  perfect  harmony  of  picturesque  effect.  The  sea  is 
not  a  dreary  waste  of  waters  without  bounds,  but  a  smiling 
gulf  mirroring  its  mountain-walls  and  winding  about  em- 
bosomed isles,  yet  ever  broadening  as  it  recedes,  and  sug- 
gesting the  mighty  flood  beyond  from  which  it  springs. 
The  plain  is  not  an  illimitable  expanse  over  which  the 
weary  eye  ranges  in  vain  in  quest  of  some  resting-place, 
but  is  so  small  as  to  be  embraced  in  its  whole  contour  in  a 
single  view,  while  its  separate  featui*es — the  broad,  dense 
belt  of  olives  which  marks  the  bed  of  its  principal  stream, 
the  ancient  Cephisus,  the  vineyards,  the  grain-fields,  and 
the  sunny  hill-side  pastures — are  made  to  produce  their  full 
impression.  The  mountains  are  not  near  enough  to  be  ob- 
trusive, much  less  oppressive;  neither  are  they  so  distant 
as  to  be  indistinct  or  to  seem  insignificant.  Seen  through 
the  clear  air,  their  naked  summits  are  so  sharply  defined 
and  so  individual  in  appearance  as  to  seem  almost  like 
sculptured  forms  chiselled  out  of  the  hard  rock.  .  .  . 

So  the  student-pilgrim  from  the  Western  World  with 
native  ardor  strains  his  sight  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  Athenian  plain  and  city.  He  is  fresh  from  his  studies, 
and  familiar  with  what  books  teach  of  the  geography  of 
Greece  and  the  topography  of  Athens.  He  needs  not  to  be 
informed  which  mountain-range  is  Parnes,  and  which  Pen- 
telicus, — which  island  is  Salamis,  and  which  Egina.  Yet 
much  of  what  he  sees  is  a  revelation  to  him.  The  moun- 
tains are  higlier,  more  varied,  and  more  beautiful  than  ho 
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had  supposed,  Lycabettus  and  the  Acropolis  more  imposing, 
Pentelieus  farther  away,  and  the  plain  larger,  the  gulf  nar- 
rower, and  Egina  nearer  and  more  mountainous,  than  he 
had  fancied.  He  is  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the  har- 
bor at  Peirasus,  having  insensibly  formed  his  conception  of 
its  size  from  the  notices  of  the  mighty  fleets  which  sailed 
from  it  in  the  palmy  days  when  Athens  was  mistress  of  the 
seas.  He  is  not  prepared  to  see  the  southern  shore  of  Sal- 
amis  so  near  to  the  Peiraus,  though  it  explains  the  close 
connection  between  that  island  and  Athens,  and  throws 
some  light  upon  the  great  naval  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
In  short,  while  every  object  is  recognized  as  it  presents 
itself,  yet  a  more  correct  conception  is  formed  of  its  rela- 
tive position  and  aspect  from  a  single  glance  of  the  ej-e 
than  hud  been  acquired  from  books  during  years  of  study. 
Arrived  at  the  city,  his  experience  is  the  same.  He 
needs  no  guide  to  conduct  him  to  its  antiquities,  nor  cice- 
rone to  explain  in  bad  French  or  worse  English  their  names 
and  history.  Still,  unexpected  appearances  present  them- 
selves not  unfi-equently.  Hastening  towards  the  Acropolis, 
he  will  first  inspect  the  remains  of  the  great  theatre  of 
Dionysus,  ho  familiar  to  him  as  the  place  where,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people  and  many  strangers,  were  acted 
the  plays  of  his  favorite  poets,  TEschylus  and  Sophocles, 
and  where  they  won  many  prizes.  JIurrying  over  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  hill,  ho  comes  suddiiuly  upon  the  spot, 
enters  at  the  summit,  as  many  an  Athenian  did  in  the 
oldetj  time,  and  is  smitten  with  amazement  at  the  first 
glance,  ati<l  led  to  question  whether  this  be  indeed  the  site 
of  the  ancient  theatre,  ilr  (ind-j,  it  is  trm-,  tlu>  topmost 
scats  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  row  altovo  row,  stripped  now  of 
their  marble  lining  and  weather-worn,  but  yet  the  genuine 
ancient  seals  of  the  upper  tier.  These  lie  expected  to  find. 
But  whence  are  those  fresh  seats  which  fill  the  lower  part 
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of  tbo  hollow,  arranged  as  neatl}'  as  if  intended  for  imme- 
diate use  ?  and  whence  the  massive  sttige  beyond  ?  lie  be- 
thinks himself  that  he  has  heard  of  recent  excavations 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  and  closer  inspec- 
tion shows  that  these  are  actually  the  lower  seats  of  the 
theatre  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  whose  favor- 
ite residence  was  Athena,  and  who  did  so  much  to  embel- 
lish the  city.  The  front  seats  consist  of  massive  stone 
chairs,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  its  occupant,  gen- 
erally the  priestess  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  gods 
worshipped  by  that  people  so  given  to  idolatry.  In  the 
centre  of  the  second  row  is  an  elevated  throne  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Hadrian.  The  stage  is  seen  to  be  the 
ancient  Greek  stage  enlarged  to  the  Eoman  size  to  suit 
the  demands  of  a  later  style  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion. 

After  looking  in  vain  for  the  seat  occupied  by  the  priestess 
of  the  Unknown  God,  our  ti-aveller  passes  on  and  enters 
with  a  beating  heart  the  charmed  precincts  of  the  Acrop- 
olis itself.  The  Propylrea,  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  regard  too  exclusively  as  a  mere  entrance-gate  to  the 
glories  beyond,  impresses  him  with  its  size  and  grandeur, 
and  the  little  temple  of  Victory  by  its  side  with  its  ele- 
gance. But  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  perplexes  him.  It 
seems  impracticable  for  horses,  yet  he  knows  by  unexcep- 
tionable testimony  that  the  Athenian  youth  prided  them- 
selves upon  driving  their  matched  steeds  in  the  great  Pana- 
thcnaic  procession  which  once  every  four  years  wound  up 
the  hill,  bearing  the  sacred  peplus  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.  A  closer  examination  reveals  the  transverse 
creases  of  the  pavement  designed  to  give  a  footing  to  the 
beasts,  as  well  as  the  marks  of  the  chariot-wheels.  Never- 
theless, the  ascent  (and  much  more  the  descent)  must  have 
been  a  perilous  undertaking,  unless  the  teams  were  better 
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broken  than  the  various  accounts  of  chariot-races  furnished 
by  the  poets  would  indicate. 

Entering  beneath  the  great  gate,  a  little  distance  forward 
to  the  left  may  readily  be  found  the  site  of  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  the  warrior-goddess  in  complete  armor, 
formed  by  Phidias  out  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Marathon. 
The  square  base,  partly  sunk  in  the  uneven  rock,  is  as  per- 
fect as  if  just  put  in  readiness  to  receive  the  pedestal  of  that 
famous  work,  A  road  bending  to  the  right  and  slightly 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock  leads  to  the  Parthenon.  The 
outer  platform  which  sustains  this  celebrated  temple  is 
partly  cut  from  the  rock  of  the  hill  and  partly  built  up  of 
common  limestone.  The  inner  one  of  three  courses,  as  well 
as  the  whole  superstructure,  is  formed  of  Pentelic  marble 
of  a  compact  crystalline  structure  and  of  dazzling  white- 
ness. Long  exposure  has  not  availed  to  destroy  its  lustre, 
but  only  to  soften  its  tone.  The  visitor,  planting  himself 
at  the  western  front,  is  in  a  position  to  gain  some  adequate 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  noble  building.  The  interior 
and  central  parts  suffered  the  principal  injury  from  the 
explosion  of  the  Turkish  powder  magazine  in  1687.  The 
western  front  remains  ncai'ly  entire.  It  has  been  despoiled, 
indeed,  of  its  movalde  ornaments.  The  statues  which 
filled  the  pediment  are  gone,  wit'i  the  exception  of  a  I'rag- 
ment  or  two.  The  sculptured  slabs  have  been  removed 
from  tho  spaces  between  the  triglyi)hH,  and  the  gilded 
shields  which  hung  beneath  have  been  taken  ilowii.  Of 
tho  magnificent  frieze,  representing  the  procession  of  tho 
great  quadrennial  festival,  only  flu;  portion  surrounding 
the  western  vestibule  is  still  in  jihue.  Still,  as  these  were 
strictly  decorations,  and  wholly  suhordinato  to  the  organic 
parts  of  the  structure,  their  presence,  while  il  would 
(lonhtlesH  greatly  enhance  tho  effect  of  the  whole,  is  not 
felt  to  be  essential  to  its  completeness.     The  whole  Doric 

27» 
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columns  still  bear  the  massive  entablature  sheltered  by  the 
covcrino^  roof.  The  simple  greatness  of  the  conception,  the 
just  proportion  of  the  several  parts,  together  with  the 
elaborate  finishing  of  the  wiiolo  work,  invest  it  with  a 
charm  such  as  the  works  of  man  seldom  possess, — the  pure 
and  lasting  pleasure  which  flows  from  apparent  perfection. 

Entering  the  principal  apartment  of  the  building,  traces 
are  seen  of  the  stucco  and  pictures  with  which  the  walls 
were  covered  when  it  was  fitted  up  as  a  Christian  church 
in  the  Byzantine  period.  Near  the  centre  of  the  marble 
pavement  is  a  rectangular  space  laid  with  dark  stone  from 
the  Peiraeus  or  from  Eleusis.  It  marks  the  probable  site 
of  the  colossal  precious  statue  of  the  goddess  in  gold  and 
ivory, — one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Phidias.  The 
smaller  apartment  beyond,  accessible  only  from  the  oppo- 
site front  of  the  temple,  was  used  by  the  state  as  a  place 
of  deposit  and  safe-keeping  for  bullion  and  other  valuables 
in  the  care  of  the  state  treasurer. 

Having  examined  the  great  temple,  and  tested  the  cur- 
vature of  its  seemingly  horizontal  lines  by  sighting  along 
the  unencumbered  platform,  and  having  stopped  at  several 
points  of  the  grand  portico  to  admire  the  fine  views  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country,  the  traveller  picks  his  way 
northward,  across  a  thick  layer  of  fragments  of  columns, 
statues,  and  blocks  of  marble,  towards  the  low-placed,  irreg- 
ular, but  elegant  Ercchtheum,  the  temple  of  the  most  an- 
cient worship  and  statue  of  the  patron-goddess  of  the  city. 
This  building  sits  close  by  the  northern  as  the  Parthenon 
does  by  the  southern  wall  of  the  enclosure.  It  has  suffered 
equally  with  the  other  from  the  ravages  of  time,  and  its 
ruins,  though  less  grand,  are  more  beautiful.  Most  of  the 
graceful  Ionic  columns  are  still  standing,  but  large  portions 
of  the  roof  and  entablature  have  fallen.  Fragments  of 
decorated  cornice  strew  the  ground,  some  of  them  of  con- 
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eiderable  length,  and  afford  a  near  view  of  that  delicate 
ornamentation  and  exquisite  finish  so  rare  outside  the  limits 
of  Greece. 

The  elevated  porch  of  the  Caryatides,  lately  restored  by 
the  substitution  of  a  new  figure  in  place  of  the  missing 
statue  now  in  the  British  Museum,  attracts  attention  as  a 
unique  specimen  of  Greek  art,  and  also  as  showing  how  far 
a  skilful  treatment  will  overcome  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  a  subject.  The  row  of  fair  maidens  looking  out  towards 
the  Parthenon  do  not  seem  much  oppressed  by  the  burden 
which  rests  upon  them,  while  their  graceful  forms  lend  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  scene.  Passing  out  by  the  northern 
wing  of  the  Propyl jca,  a  survey  is  had  of  the  numerous 
fragments  of  sculpture  discovered  among  the  ruins  upon  the 
hill,  and  temporarily  placed  in  the  ancient  Pinacotheca. 
The  eye  rests  upon  sweet  infant  faces  and  upon  rugged 
manly  ones.  iSometimcs  a  single  feature  only  remains, 
which,  touched  by  the  finger  of  genius,  awakens  admira- 
tion. A  naUcd  una  severed  from  the  trunk,  of  feminine 
cast,  but  with  muscles  tightly  strained  and  hand  clinched 
as  in  agony,  will  arrest  attention  and  dvvell  in  the  memory. 

Northwest  of  the  Acropolis,  across  a  nan-ow  chasm,  lies 
the  low,  rocky  iicight  of  the  Areopagus,  accessible  at  the 
southeast  angle  by  a  nari'ow  flight  of  sixteen  rudely-cut 
Bteps,  which  lead  to  a  small  rectangular  excavation  on  tho 
summit,  which  faces  tho  Acropolis,  and  is  surrounded  upon 
three  sides  by  .'i  ilniililc  tier  of  benches  hewn  out  of  tho 
rock.  Here  undouidedly  the  most  venerable  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Athens  had  its  seat  and  tried  its  cases  in  the  open 
air.  Hero  too,  without  doubt,  stood  the  great  apostle  when, 
with  bold  spirit  and  weighty  words,  ho  declared  unto  tho 
men  of  Athens  that  God  of  whom  they  confessed  their 
ignorance ;  who  was  not  to  bo  represented  by  gold  or  silver 
or  stono  graven  by  art  and  man's  device;  who  dwelt  not  in 
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temples  made  with  hands,  and  needed  not  to  be  worshipped 
with  men's  hands.  In  no  other  place  can  one  feel  so  sure 
that  he  comes  upon  the  very  footsteps  of  the  apostle,  and 
on  no  other  spot  can  one  better  appreciate  his  high  gifts  as 
an  orator  or  the  noble  devotion  of  his  whole  soul  to  the 
work  of  the  Master.  How  poor  in  comparison  with  his 
life-work  appear  the  performances  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Athenian  thinkers  or  doers  ! 

A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Acrop- 
olis is  another  rocky  hill, — the  Pnyx, — celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  assembly  of  all  the  citizens  met  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  state.  A  large  semicircular  area  was 
formed,  partly  by  excavation,  partly  by  building  up  from 
beneath,  the  bounds  of  which  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  terrace-wall  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  exist, — huge  stones  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  length 
by  eight  or  ten  in  breadth.  The  chord  of  the  semicircle  is 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  formed  by  the  perpendicular  face 
of  the  excavated  rock,  and  is  about  four  hundred  feet  in 
length  by  twenty  in  depth.  Projecting  from  it  at  the 
centre,  and  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock,  is  the  bema  or  stone 
platform  from  which  the  great  orators  from  the  time  of 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  and  perhaps  of  Solon,  down  to 
the  age  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Attic  Ten,  addressed  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  a  massive  cubic  block, 
with  a  linear  edge  of  eleven  feet,  standing  upon  a  gradu- 
ated base  of  nearly  equal  height,  and  is  mounted  on  either 
side  by  a  flight  of  nine  stone  steps.  From  its  connection 
with  the  most  celebrated  efforts  of  some  of  the  greatest 
orators  our  race  has  yet  seen,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  in  the  world,  and  its  solid  structure  will  cause  it 
to  endure  as  long  as  the  world  itself  shall  stand,  unless,  as 
there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  will  be  the  case,  it  is 
knocked  to  pieces  and  carried  off  in  the  carpet-bags  of  trav- 
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ellers.  No  traces  of  the  Agora,  which  occupied  the  shallow 
valley  between  the  Pn3'x  and  the  Acropolis,  remain.  It 
was  the  heart  of  the  cit}',  and  was  adorned  with  numerous 
public  buildings,  porticoes,  temples,  and  statues.  It  was 
often  thronged  with  citizens  gathei'ed  for  purposes  of 
trade,  discussion,  or  to  hear  and  tell  some  new  thing. 

Half  a  mile  or  more  to  the  southeast,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus,  stood  a  magnificent  structure  dedicated  to 
Olympian  Zeus, — one  of  the  four  largest  temples  of  Greece, 
ranking  with  that  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  and  that  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus.  Its  foundations  remain,  and  sixteen  of  the 
huge  Corinthian  columns  belonging  to  its  majestic  triple 
colonnade.  One  of  these  is  fallen.  Breaking  up  into  the 
numerous  disks  of  which  it  was  coinposed, — six  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter  by  two  or  more  in  thickness, — and  stretch- 
ing out  to  a  length  of  over  sixty  feet,  it  gives  an  impressive 
conception  of  the  size  of  these  columns,  said  to  be  the 
largest  standing  in  Europe.  The  level  area  of  the  temple 
is  now  used  as  a  training-ground  for  soldiers.  Close  by, 
and  almost  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  is  dry  the 
largor  part  of  the  year,  issues  from  beneath  a  ledge  of 
rock  the  copious  fountain  of  sweet  waters  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Calirrhoo.  It  i^urnisluMl  the  only  good  drink- 
ing-water of  tho  city,  and  was  used  in  all  the  saci'ifices  to 
tho  gods.  A  littlo  way  alcove,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
lh(3  IlisHus,  is  the  site  of  the  Panathonaic  stadium,  whoso 
shape  is  perfectly  preserved  in  the  smooth  grass  grown  hol- 
low with  semicircular  oxtrcmity  \vlii<  h  iicru  lies  at  i-ight 
angles  to  the  stream,  between  parallel  ridges  partly  artificial. 

Northward  from  the  Acropolis,  on  a  slight  elevation,  is 
the  b('st-prcsc'r\'ffl  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  strufturos 
of  Athens, — the  temple  of  Theseus,  built  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Cimon  by  the  generation  preceding  Pericles 
and  the  Parthenon.     It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  shaped 
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like  the  Parthenon,  but  considerably  inferior  to  it  in  size 
as  well  as  in  execution.  It  has  been  roofed  with  wood  in 
modern  times,  and  was  long  used  as  a  church,  but  is  now  a 
place  of  deposit  for  the  numerous  statues  and  sculptured 
stones  of  various  kinds — mostly  sepulchral  monuments — 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  in  and  about  the  city. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  unimportant  as  works  of  art, 
though  many  are  interesting  from  their  antiquity  or  his- 
toric associations.  Among  these  is  the  stone  which  once 
crowned  the  burial-mound  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  It 
bears  a  single  figure,  said  to  represent  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  tidings  of  victory  to  his  countrymen. 

Near  the  Theseium  was  the  double  gate  (Dipylum)  in 
the  ancient  wall  of  the  city  whence  issued  the  Sacred  Way 
leading  to  Eleusis,  and  bordered,  like  the  Appian  Way  at 
Home,  with  tombs,  many  of  them  cenotaphs  of  persons 
who  died  in  the  public  service  and  were  deemed  worthy  of 
a  monument  in  the  public  burying-ground.  Within  a  few 
years  an  excavation  has  been  made  through  an  artificial 
mound  of  ashes,  pottery,  and  other  refuse  emptied  out  of 
the  city,  and  a  section  of  a  few  rods  of  this  celebrated  road 
has  been  laid  bare.  The  sepulchral  monuments  are  ranged 
on  one  side  rather  thickly,  and  crowd  somewhat  closely 
upon  the  narrow  pavement.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
simple,  thick  slabs  of  white  marble,  with  a  triangular  or 
pediment-shaped  top,  beneath  which  is  sculptured  in  low 
relief  the  closing  scene  of  the  person  commemorated,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  inscription.  The  work  is  done  in  an 
artistic  style  worthy  of  the  publicity  its  location  gave  it. 
On  one  of  these  slabs  you  recognize  the  familiar  full-length 
figure  of  Demosthenes,  standing  with  two  companions  and 
clasping  in  a  parting  grasp  the  hand  of  a  woman,  who  is 
reclining  upon  her  death-bed.  The  inscription  is,  Collyrion, 
wife  of  Agathon.     On  another  stone  of  larger  size  is  a  more 
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imposing  piece  of  sculpture.  A  horseman  fully  armed  is 
tlirusting  his  spear  into  the  body  of  Ills  fallen  foe, — a  hop- 
lito.  The  inscription  relates  that  the  unhappy  foot-soldier 
fell  at  Corinth  by  reason  of  those  five  words  of  his ! — a  record 
intelligible  enough,  doubtless,  to  his  contemporaries,  but 
sufficiently  obscure  and  provocative  of  curiosity  to  later 
generations. 

There  are  other  noted  structures  at  Athens,  such  as  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates, — the  highest  type  of 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  as  the  Erechtheum  is 
of  the  Ionic  and  the  Parthenon  of  the  Doric, — but  want 
of  space  forbids  any  farther  description. 


THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 

IIENRV.    JI.    FIELD. 

[History  and  poetry  alike  celebrate  the  beauty  of  those  charminijj 
islcH,  which  fill  witli  thoir  HUiiiiy  grace  and  rich  Ibrtility  the  seas  of 
Greece,  and  on  which  many  of  the  poets  of  that  song-jjirdled  land 
were  born.  No  work  on  general  travels  can  bo  complete  without  some 
dcHcription  of  these  celebrated  iHlands,  and  we  select  from  Dr.  H.  M. 
JMeld'H  "  TIk'  Greek  Islands"  an  appreciative  account  of  their  aspect  to 
the  m')d<Tri  traveller.] 

In  the  old  ])icturc-boo!cH  there  used  to  be  a  picture  of 
the  ColoHHUH  of  lilioilcH,  which  stood  bestriding  an  arm  of 
the  sea  with  ships  in  full  sail  passing  between  his  nughty 
legs.  Though  it  was  a  picture  for  children,  yet  to  some 
who  are  nf)t  children  the  chief  association  with  the  island 
of  Rhodes  is  the  place  where  the  Colossus  stood  ;  and  tiuTc 
are  travellers  still  who  como  on  decic,  and  look  round  in- 
f|uiringly  for  sonid  fragment  of  a  ruin  which  should  mark 
the  site  of  that  majestic  figure.    Uut  not  a  vestige  remains. 
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Thongli  "Tlis  Highness"  lifiod  his  head  so  proudly,  as  if 
he  disdained  the  earth  on  which  he  stood,  ho  did  not  hold 
it  up  very  long.  Pride  must  have  a  fall.  He  did  not  live 
even  to  the  allotted  age  of  man.  He  had  been  standing 
but  fifty-six  when  an  earthquake  shook  him  down,  and  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ho  lay  like  Dagon,  prone  upon  the 
ground,  with  all  his  glory  buried  in  the  dust,  his  diyeda 
membra  being  trodden  underfoot  by  the  barbarous  Turk, 
till  at  last  they  were  sold  to  a  Jew  (!),  who  broke  them  up 
as  men  break  up  the  hull  of  an  old  ship,  and,  packing  them 
on  the  backs  of  nine  hundred  camels,  carried  them  away. 
Such  was  the  ignominious  end  of  one  of  the  Seven  Won- 
ders of  the  World. 

But  though  the  Colossus  did  not  stand  long,  the  mere 
fact  of  its  standing  at  all — that  a  figure  over  a  hundred 
feet  high,  wrought  in  bronze,  like  the  column  of  Trajan  at 
Eome,  should  have  been  reared  nearly  throe  hundred  years 
before  Christ — is  a  proof  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
attained  at  that  early  period.  It  was  a  statue  to  the  sun, 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  city,  where  its  head  would  catch 
the  first  rays  of  the  sunlight  as  it  came  over  the  hills  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  horizon. 

Rhodes  is  second  to  Cyprus  (if  it  be  second)  in  antiquity, 
and  its  civilization  may  be  traced  to  the  same  sources.  Its 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  whose  waters 
here  mingle  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  invited  im- 
migration both  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Phoenicians, 
sailing  westward,  landed  on  its  shores;  while  from  farther 
south  men  of  another  race  brought  to  it  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians.  At  the  same  time,  as  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  it  shared  in  the  intellectual  influences 
of  Greece.  It  stood  "  where  two  seas  met,"  or  two  civil- 
izations. Like  the  Channel  Islands,  which  look  upon  two 
kingdoms,  it  was  joined  by  a  chain  of  islands  to  Greece, 
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while  it  was  in  full  sight  of  Asia,  to  which  it  was  nearer 
than  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover  to  the  shores  of  France. 
Probably  the  island  was  settled  as  early  as  the  siege  of 
Troy,  though  the  city  was  not  founded  until  about  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

It  was  in  the  century  following  that  Alexander  the 
Great  conquered  the  world,  and  Ehodes  bowed  to  a  power 
which  it  could  not  resist,  and  was  hold  in  awe  by  the 
terror  of  his  name,  even  while  he  was  pursuing  his  con- 
quests in  the  heart  of  Asia.  But  as  soon  as  he  breathed 
his  last  the  spell  was  broken.  The  people  rose  against  the 
^lucedonian  garrison,  and  drove  them  out,  and  with  re- 
covered liberty  came  new  and  increased  prosperity,  and 
the  city  rose  to  its  greatest  splendor.  Then  was  reared 
the  mighty  Colossus;  and  then  sculptors  who  rivalled 
those  of  Greece  filled  the  city  with  the  products  of  their 
art.  It  was  said  to  contain  not  less  than  three  thousand 
statues.  The  famous  group  of  the  Farnese  Bull — the 
largest  antique  sculpture  which  has  been  ))reserved  to  us, 
and  which,  having  once  adorned  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at 
Homo,  is  now  the  pride  of  the  museum  at  Naples — was 
the  work  of  two  sculptors  of  Rhodes.  kSuch  noble  statues, 
adorning  the  public  places  of  the  city,  showed  that  in 
the  cultivation  of  art  iJhodcH,  if  not  the  equal,  was  at  least 
a  worthy  imitator,  of  Athens  itself. 

All  this  has  passed  away.  But  though  desj)oiled  of  its 
treasures ;  though  the  conquerors,  who 

"  Bn»iit;ht  many  cnjttivoR  homp  to  Knmo," 

brought  the  sculptures  of  Rhodes  with  those  of  Greece; 
yet  the  island  itself  remains,  fair  as  when  il  first  rose  from 
the  bosom  of  the  yEgean  Sea.  Never  was  it  fairer  than 
this  morning,  as  the  sunri.se,  flashing  aeross  the  blue  waters, 
lighted  up  the  gray  old  town,  with  its  walls  and  towers, 
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which  Btand  out  from  a  background  of  hills.  The  ishmd 
rises  abruptl}'  from  the  sea.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  town 
houses  are  sprinkled  over  the  hill-sides,  that  are  covered 
with  olive-groves,  which  at  this  season  are  fresh  and  green. 
Behind  these  lower  hills  are  others  that  arc  higher,  whoso 
steep  sides  and  rocky  crests  reminded  our  good  Dr.  Wylic 
of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags. 

The  chief  remains  of  historic  interest  are  those  connected 
with  the  Crusaders,  when  the  island  was  ruled  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  who  took  it,  however,  not  in  the  ad- 
vance to  the  Holy  Land,  but  in  the  retreat.  When  they 
were  driven  out  of  Syria  by  Sahvdin,  they  fell  back  upon 
Rhodes,  which  they  conquered  from  the  Saracens,  and  held 
for  over  two  hundred  years, — from  1309  to  1522, — when 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  came  against  it  with  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Then  followed  a  siege  in  which  men 
took  courage  from  despair.  The  city  had  a  garrison  of 
but  six  thousand  men  ;  3et  for  six  months,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated assaults,  it  defied  the  besiegers, — a  courage  which 
compelled  the  respect  of  the  conqueror,  who  after  the  city 
fell  permitted  its  brave  defenders  to  retire  in  safety.  A 
few  years  later  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  gave  them  the 
island  of  Malta,  which  they  fortified  till  it  was  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  the  world,  and  held  it  till  the  close  of 
the  last  century. 

No  doubt  to  us,  in  this  practical  and  prosaic  age,  there  is 
something  fantastic  and  absurd  in  the  institution  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  an  order  in  which  the  profession  of 
arms  was  strongly  united  with  the  profession  of  religion. 
But  was  it  so  very  absurd,  in  an  age  full  of  oppression  and 
cruelty,  that  manly  strength  and  courage  should  be  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  Avomen  against  brutal  tyranny?  For 
such  was  the  purpose  of  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which 
figures  so  much  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  it  often  sup- 
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plied  the  place  of  a  civilized  government.  Or  when  the 
Moslem  conquered  Western  Asia  and  threatened  Europe, 
was  it  strange  that  men  devoted  to  arms  should  band  to- 
gether for  the  defence  of  their  faith?  This  order  of  St. 
John  was  not  made  up  of  carpet  knights.  Ko  braver  men 
ever  fought  on  bloody  fields.  Kow,  indeed,  their  wars  and 
battles  and  sieges  are  over. 

"  The  good  Knights  are  dust, 
Their  armor  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 

Though  the  order  still  exists,  it  is  not  for  purposes  of 
war,  but  of  peace.  Its  only  war  is  against  human  misery. 
This,  indeed,  was  always  a  part  of  its  design.  There  are 
few  things  in  history  more  touching  than  the  solemn  vow 
of  those  armed  kniglits,  which  they  took  '-as  the  servants 
of  the  poor  and  of  Christ."  How  well  that  vow  has  been 
ki'pt  to  this  day,  the  traveller  may  hoc  who  visits  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  ]3eirut.  True,  the 
order  remains,  as  it  has  always  boon,  a  very  aristocratic 
one,  composed  largely  of  nobles  and  princes.  Its  Grand 
Master  is  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  But  wlun  kings  and 
princes  care  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  when  they  found 
hospitals  and  ncek  to  relievo  hurniin  suffering,  they  deserve 
the  honor  and  gralitndo  of  nianidnd. 

When  these  gallant  Knights  of  St.  John  took  their  sad 
farewell  of  llhodcs,  they  left  Ik  hind  (licni  traces  of  their 
occupation  whifh  still  reni:iiii  in  (lie  long  8ca-\v:ill  v.liiili 
guards  the  city's  front,  to  keep  nut,  ;in  enemy  as  it  keeps 
out  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  This  castellated  wall  is  a 
very  picturesfjue  objt.-ct,  as  it  not  only  lies  along  the  sea, 
but  turns  at  cither  end,  winding  up  the  sides  of  the  hill 
till  it  has  compassed  Iho  city  round  with  its  lines  of  de- 
fence, which  did  such   valiant  sorvico  in    the   memorable 
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siege.  But  apart  from  its  look  of  a  fortified  place,  there  is 
nothing  warlike  in  the  city  of  Ehodes.  I  did  not  see  a 
single  sentinel  keeping  guard  on  the  walls,  nor  eee  a  gun 
mounted,  nor  hear  a  drum  beat.  There  was  nothing  to 
break  the  silence  of  the  sleepy  old  town ;  and  over  the 
wall,  which  once  swarmed  with  Crusaders,  hurling  defiance 
at  the  besieging  Moslems,  there  are  no  more  formidable 
demonstrations  than  those  of  the  windmills,  which  bran- 
dish their  long  arms  against  invisible  foes. 

The  "port,"  if  such  it  may  bo  called,  is  a  diminutive 
little  loch  of  water,  shut  in  by  a  projecting  mole,  or  ledge 
of  rocks,  at  either  end,  on  which  stands  a  round  tower,  a 
picturesque  object  in  the  landscape,  but  not  very  formi- 
dable in  case  of  war.  One  broadside  from  a  man-of-war 
would  make  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  Indeed,  when  a  fort  is 
converted  into  a  light-house,  it  seems  to  abdicate  its  martial 
design,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  peace, — all 
that  it  is  good  for  now. 

It  was  tantalizing  to  lie  but  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
off,  and  not  be  able  to  land ;  but  there  was  a  high  sea,  the 
waves  were  dashing  on  the  rocks,  tossing  their  white  crests 
in  the  air,  and  if  we  had  gone  on  shore  it  might  be  difficult 
to  get  off  in  time  for  the  steamer.  So  we  lay  broadside  to 
the  town  for  two  or  three  hours,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
gates  we  could  not  enter. 

But  though  we  did  not  go  on  shore,  we  had  visitors  from 
the  shore.  The  Greek  boatmen  are  at  home  in  any  sea, 
and  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  ship.  They  came 
on  board  to  sell  little  boxes  of  olive-  and  lemon-wood,  and 
other  small  wares,  which  the  passengers  purchased  as 
souvenirs  of  Rhodes. 

Apart  from  these  petty  traffickers,  there  was  a  grand  old 
Turk,  who  sat  gloomily  in  conversation  with  one  who  knew 
him.     lie  was  a  pasha  who  had  been  high  in  power  in 
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Constantinople,  but  for  some  cause  lost  the  favor  of  the 
Sultan,  and  was  banished  to  Ehodes.  Whether  he  was 
guilty  of  any  crime  we  knew  not,  nor  did  it  matter 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  innocent.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
too  inflexibly  honest,  and  so  encountered  the  ill-favor  of 
the  Grand  Vizier.  In  cither  case  he  had  to  suffer.  The 
Turkish  rule  knows  neither  justice  nor  mercy.  However, 
his  fate  was  lighter  tlian  tliat  of  many.  lie  was  not  kept 
a  prisoner,  shut  up  in  a  fortress;  there  was  no  chain  upon 
his  hand;  and  yet  we  could  not  look  upon  that  sad  face 
without  feeling  how  bitter  was  the  bread  of  exile. 

Leaving  the  city  behind  us,  we  sail  along  the  shores  of 
the  island,  and  are  charmed  with  their  picturesque  beauty. 
The  long  line  of  elevated  coast  sweeps  in  and  out,  project- 
ing and  receding,  with  bays  stretching  inland,  at  the  end 
of  which  one  catches  glimpses  of  soft  valleys  sloping  up- 
ward to  the  hills,  behind  and  above  which  is  the  mountain- 
ridgo  which  f)rms  the  backbone  of  the  island.  These 
valleys  once  supported  a  large  ])opulatioii ;  l»ut  now,  under 
the  destructive  Turkish  rule,  it  has  dwindled  till  tlierc 
are  not  forty  thousand  left.  A  few  poor  villages  cling  to 
the  hill-sides  whoso  inhabitants  live  on  their  snmll  planta- 
tions of  olives,  or  derive  a  scanty  living  from  the  sea,  from 
which  they  gather  sponges  and  coral.  But  with  abetter 
government  and  increasi'fl  fnfililics  for  agriciillnro  and 
ccnninerce,  there  is  no  reason  why  lihodcs  inay  not  re-cover 
something  of  its  former  prospority.  lis  climate  is  still  the 
finest  in  the  Mi 'litcii-.uii.'iii  ;  the  sun  shines  brightly  as 
ever;  and  the  valleys,  spite  of  ;ill  the  waste  and  neglect, 
still  retain  their  natural  fertility.  With  proper  culture, 
they  would  yield  rich  harvests,  besides  oranges  and  lemons 
and  citrons,  with  the  figs  and  raisins,  which  are  now  ex- 
ported so  largely  from  Suiyrna  ;  while  the  olive-trees,  which 
grow  abundant!}',  wouM  pour  forth  "  rivers  of  oil." 

28* 
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Wo  arc  how  in  tho  heart  of  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
which  has  been  famed  for  its  beauty  from  the  days  of 
Homer.  As  we  stood  in  a  group  on  deck,  entranced  with 
tho  SAviftly-changing  scene,  it  was  natural  that  we  should 
compare  it  with  our  observation  in  other  parts  of  tho 
world.  A  couple  of  our  fellow-passengers,  who  were  on 
their  return  from  the  Far  East,  said  that  it  reminded  them 
of  tho  Inland  Sea  of  Japan.  My  thoughts  turned  to  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  where  the  islands  hang  rich  with 
tropical  vegetation,  and  the  seas  flash  at  night  with  phos- 
phorescent splendor.  But  with  all  that  is  attractive  in 
thoso  groups  of  islands,  I  can  hardly  believe  anything  to 
be  equal  to  this  Greek  Archipelago.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  waters  can  be  so  beautiful  as  those  of  the  ^gean  Sea, 
although  there  are  waters  of  wonderful  clearness  in  our 
Western  Hemisphere,  notabl}^  those  round  tho  Bahamas 
and  tho  Bermudas. 

And  then  tho  Greek  islands,  so  many  in  number,  are  of 
all  sizes,  large  and  small,  from  the  rocky  islet,  fit  only  for 
a  sea-gull's  nest,  to  an  island  containing  hundreds  of  square 
miles.  All  have  the  same  genoi'al  character,  rising  directly 
from  the  sea.  The  coasts  are  often  so  rocky  that  it  seems 
as  if  a  goat  could  hardly  live  upon  them,  and  yet  midway 
between  the  cliffs  are  little  hamlets  and  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  outlines  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  islands, 
broken  and  jagged,  remind  us,  as  they  stand  up  against 
the  sky,  of  Capri  and  Ischia  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or 
those  African  mountains  which  we  saw  from  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai,  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Kcd  Sea.  Putting  all 
these  things  together,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago,  or  of  tho  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  I  give 
my  voice  for  the  Greek  Archipelago  as  the  most  wonderful 
combination  of  land  and  sea,  where  the  most  picturesque 
of  islands  rise  out  of  the  fairest  of  waters. 
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We  did  not  touch  at  Patmos.  There  is  nothing  to  invite 
a  steamer  to  turn  aside  from  its  course  to  visit  it,  except  it 
were  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  travellers.  It  has  no  coui- 
merco  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  its  few  inhabitants  have  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  cross  to  other  islands  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  subsistence.  So  barren  is  it  that  it  was 
chosen  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  place  of  bunishinont, 
on  which  prisoners  could  be  confined  as  to  a  rock  in  the 
ocean.  Yet  this  poor  little  island  has  gathered  about  it  a 
mighty  tradition,  for  it  was  the  place  of  exile  of  the  last 
of  the  Apostles.  "  I,  John,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Pat- 
mos, for  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Here  he  wrote  tiic  Book  of  Revelation,  and  here  wat^ 
erected  in  the  twelfth  century  a  monastery  bearing  his  name. 
We  thought  we  could  just  discern  the  outline  of  the  island 
and  the  convent  rising  above  it  on  the  western  horizon. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  we  were  off  Scio,  that 
island  of  sad  and  bIo(jdy  memories.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was 
the  scene  of  an  event  which  made  the  ears  of  the  civilized 
world  to  tingle.  AVIion  the  Greek  Revolution  brolce  out  in 
1822  it  is  said  that  tlie  [)eo])le  here  were  reluctant  to  taice 
part  in  it,  but  were  stirred  up  by  emissaries  from  Samos ; 
and,  perhaps  because  Scio  had  been  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous of  the  Greek  ihlaiids,  it  was  to  be  the  special  mark 
of  Turkish  vengeance.  A  fleet  anchored  off  the  town,  and 
without  a  warning  of  its  terrible  fate,  sohliers  were  let 
loo.io  upon  the  inhabitants.  Xo  age  (jr  sex  was  spared. 
Not  only  were  men  cut  down  in  their  homes,  but  their 
wives  and  children  with  them.  Twenty -two  thousand  wore 
put  to  the  sword,  ;ind  forty-seven  thousand  were  sold  iiiio 
slavery.  But  this  massacre  was  not  to  go  unavenged.  The 
Greeks  had  no  ships  of  war,  but  they  converted  ol<l  hulks 
into  fire-ships,  in  which  ihcy  sailed  with  the  utmost  daring 
into  the  centre  of  the  Turki.sh  fleet,  and  setting  them  on  fire, 
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escaped  in  tboir  boats.  The  flag-ship  was  burnt,  and  the 
admiral  and  crow  perished  in  the  tlames, — a  terrible  retribu- 
tion for  the  massacre  of  Scio.  Since  Greek  independence 
was  secured,  it  has  partly  recovered ;  but  several  years  since 
the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  so  that 
it  seems  as  if  the  island  were  doomed  to  destruction. 

But  all  over  this  wreck  and  ruin  shines  the  brightness 
of  a  name  that  will  ever  give  to  it  a  place  in  history.  It 
is  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Homer,  and  as  such  cannot  be 
passed  by  without  notice  by  the  traveller. 

[From  Scio,  Dr.  Field  sailod  for  Asia  Minor,  and  spent  some  time 
among  its  historic  cities.  On  his  return  he  passed  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
which  has  long  been  famous  as  the  home  of  Sappho  and  others  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  Greece.] 

As  the  afternoon  drew  on,  wo  were  approaching  a  largo 
island, — the  ancient  Lesbos,  now  Mitylene, — and  as  we 
were  on  its  eastern  side,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
west,  we  were  coming  under  its  shadow,  and  this  softer 
light  enabled  us  to  see  it  better  than  we  could  have  done 
in  the  glare  of  noonday.  The  tops  of  the  mountains  stood 
out  with  wonderful  clearness  against  the  sky,  while  the 
outline  of  the  coast  winding  in  and  out  with  its  headlands 
and  its  bays,  and  the  soft  green  valleys  rising  from  the 
shore  and  running  upward  to  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  gave 
it  an  infinite  variety  and  beauty.  Clinging  to  the  hill-sides 
were  pretty  villages,  with  groves  of  oak  cultivated  for  the 
acorns  they  yield,  which  are  used  for  tanning  purposes  and 
exported  to  P]urope,  while  the  pine-forests  on  the  moun- 
tains furnish  timber  and  pitch. 

The  valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  if  they  are  not  "  covered 
over  with  corn,"  they  have  large  plantations  of  fig  and 
other  fruit-trees ;  while  the  olive-orchards,  if  they  do  not 
pour  out  "rivers  of  oil,"  yet  yield  it  in  such  abundance  as 
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makes  it  the  chief  industry  of  the  island,  and  furnishes  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  thrifty  inhabitants.  All  these 
varieties  of  vegetation  were  now  in  their  perfect  bloom, 
as  it  was  the  middle  of  May,  when  in  the  East  the  earth 
rejoices  in  the  freshness  of  spring-time.  As  we  sailed  along 
these  shores  in  the  twilight,  I  wondered  if  a  fairer  Arcadia 
ever  rose  out  of  the  waters  of  this  troubled  world. 

The  island  of  Lesbos  has  an  important  place  in  Greek 
history,  even  at  its  most  remote  period.  As  early  as  the 
siege  of  Troy  it  had  a  large  population,  and  continued  to 
flourish  for  centuries. 

When  Athens  had  its  Academy,  Lesbos  had  its  schools 
of  philosophy,  which  attracted  the  wise  men  of  Greece. 
It  was  even  more  famous  as  the  bii'thplace  of  a  school  of 
lyric  poets, — 

"  Where  burning  Sappho  lived  and  sung," 

and  others  whose  stirring  odes  live  in  the  collections  of 
Greek  poetry. 

When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the  East  they  were 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  islands.  Their  fond- 
ness for  a  mild-tem])ercd  climate,  such  as  is  found  in  great- 
est perfection  in  an  island  lying  in  summer  seas,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  sofiens  alike  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  wintcn*, — which  led  them  to  choose  Ischia 
and  Capri,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hay  of  Naples,  as  favorite 
abodes  of  Im])erial  luxury, — le<l  them,  when  sent  to  distant 
provinces,  to  choose  Ijcsbos,  which  Tacitus  describes  in  a 
lino  as  *' m.sx/r;.  nnhilin  et  amrrnn"  [a  nolile  iiiid  ]»lr;isuiit 
island], — as  one  of  those  semi-royal  retreats  in  wbicli  :i 
Roman  governor  might  pass  his  splendid  exile,  and  almost 
forget  his  absence  from  the  imperial  city.  .  .  . 

On  the  wl)ole.  Mitj-lcnc  seems  to  me  the  most  important, 
ns  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
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and  this  very  beauty  and  fertility  but  increase  the  regret 
that  it  should  be  under  the  rule  of  Turkey  when  it  ought 
to  belong  to  Greece.  It  is  nearer  to  Athens  than  to  Con- 
stantinople. It  lies  midway  between  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  its  population  is 
almost  wholly  Greek.  It  is  Greek  in  religion.  One  coming 
into  Mitylene  sees  neither  mosque  nor  minaret.  Thus  it  is 
Greek  by  its  position,  its  history,  and  its  people.  If  ever 
there  comes  a  time  of  "the  restitution  of  all  things,"  the 
island  will  be  taken  from  Turkey  and  restored  to  its  natu- 
ral place  as  part  of  the  young  kingdom  of  Greece. 


THE  SERAGLIO  ON  THE  GOLDEN  HORN. 

EDWARD   DANIEL   CLARKE. 

[Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  animated  descriptions  of  the  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe,  gives  picturesque  accounts  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Con- 
stantinople and  other  portions  of  the  Sultan's  domain.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  these  is  his  description  of  a  stolen  visit  to  the 
seraglio,  a  tabooed  place  only  to  be  inspected  at  imminent  risk  of  life. 
Our  traveller  managed  to  see  it  quite  thoroughly,  as  will  be  seen  from 
his  story  of  the  dangerous  enterprise.] 

I  EAGERLY  sought  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  sci'aglio ;  and,  difficult  as  the  undertaking  may  seem, 
soon  found  the  means  of  its  accomplishment.  The  har- 
mony existing  between  England  and  the  Porte  at  that 
critical  juncture  when  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
Turks  by  the  valor  of  our  troops,  greatly  facilitated  the 
enterprise.  I  felt  convinced  that  within  the  walls  of  the 
seraglio  many  interesting  antiquities  were  concealed  from 
obi^crvation  ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 

The  first  place  to  which  my  observations  were  directed 
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■was  the  imperial  armory  ;  and  here,  to  my  great  gratifi- 
cation, I  beheld  the  weaijona,  shields,  and  military  engines 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  exactly  corresponding  with  those 
represented  on  the  medals  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  ancients, 
suspended  as  ti'ophies  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks.  .  .  . 

Soon  after  this  some  pages,  belonging  to  the  seraglio, 
brought  from  the  Sultan's  apartments  the  fragments  of  a 
magnificent  vase  of  jasper-agate,  which,  it  was  said,  his 
highness  had  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment  of  anger.  As 
these  fragments  were  east  away,  and  disregarded,  they 
came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  a  poor  lapidary,  who  earned 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  cutting  and  polishing  stones  for  the 
signet-rings  of  the  Turks.  In  one  of  my  mineralogical 
excursions,  the  merchants  of  the  bez  esten,  where  jewels 
are  sold,  directed  me  to  the  laboratory  of  this  man,  to  ob- 
tain the  precious  stones  of  the  country  in  their  natural 
state.  lie  was  then  employed  upon  the  fragments  of  this 
vase,  and  very  gladly  spared  the  labor  which  ho  would 
otherwise  have  bestowed  by  consigning,  for  a  small  sum, 
the  whole  of  them  to  me.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
a  more  extraordinary  proof  of  the  genius  and  indushy  of 
Grecian  artists  than  was  presented  by  this  vase.  Its  frag- 
ments are  still  in  my  pc^ssession  ;  and  have  been  reserved 
for  annual  oxliil)ilion,  during  a  course  of  public  lectures 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  When  it  is  stated  that 
the  treasury  of  Mithri(hitcs  contained  four  thousand  speci- 
mens of  similar  manufacture,  ail  ol"  which  came  ind)  the 
hands  of  the  Ilomans,  and  dial  (he  Turks  are  unaliK"  to 
execute  anything  of  the  same  nature,  it  is  highly  ])rol)al)lo 
this  curious  nliquo  originally  constituted  one  of  the  num- 
ber, wliich,  after  j)assing  into  the  ])ossession  of  the  Turks 
at  the  conquest  of  the  city,  had  continued  to  adorn  the 
palace  of  their  sovereigns.     Such  a  conjecture  is  strength- 
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ened  by  the  mythological  figure,  represented  in  exquisite 
sculpture,  on  the  vase  itself.  It  consists  of  an  entire  mass 
of  green  jasper-agate,  beautifullj'-  variegated  with  veins  and 
spots  of  a  vermilion  color;  so  that  part  of  it  exhibits  the 
ribbon-jasper  and  part  the  bloodstone.  The  handle  is 
formed  to  represent  the  head  of  a  grifl3n  (carved  in  all  the 
perfection  of  the  finest  cameo),  whose  extended  wings  and 
claws  cover  the  exterior  surface.  The  difficulty  of  work- 
ing a  silicious  concretion  of  such  extraordinary  hardness 
needs  not  to  be  specified ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
entire  life  of  the  ancient  lapidary,  by  whom  it  was  wrought, 
could  have  been  scarcely  adequate  to  such  a  performance  ; 
nor  do  we  at  all  know  in  what  manner  the  work  was 
effected.  Yet  there  are  parts  of  it  in  which  the  sides  of 
the  vase  are  as  thin  as  the  finest  porcelain. 

A  second  visit,  which  I  made  to  the  interior  of  the  se- 
raglio, was  not  attended  by  any  very  interesting  discovery ; 
but  as  it  enabled  me  to  describe  with  minuteness  scenes 
hitherto  impervious  to  European  eyes,  the  reader  may  bo 
gratified  by  the  observations  made  within  those  walls. 
Every  one  is  curious  to  know  what  exists  within  recesses 
which  have  been  long  closed  against  the  intrusion  of 
Christians.  In  vain  does  the  eye,  roaming  from  the  towers 
of  Galata,  Pera,  and  Constantinople,  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  thick  gloona  of  cypresses  and  domes  which  distin- 
guishes the  most  beautiful  part  of  Constantinople.  Imagi- 
nation magnifies  things  unknown  ;  and  when,  in  addition 
to  the  curiosity  always  excited  by  mystery,  the  reflection 
is  suggested  that  ancient  Byzantium  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Sultan's  palace,  a  thirst  of  inquiry  is  proportionahly 
augmented.  I  promise  to  conduct  my  readers  not  only 
within  the  retirement  of  the  seraglio,  but  into  the  charem 
itself,  and  the  most  secluded  haunts  of  the  Turkish  sover- 
eign.    Would  only  I  could  also  promise  a  degree  of  satis- 
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faction,  in  this  respect,  adequate  to  their  desire  of  informa- 
tion. 

It  80  happened  that  the  gardener  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
during  our  residence  in  Constantinople,  was  a  German. 
This  person  used  to  mix  with  the  society  in  Pera,  and 
often  joined  in  the  evening  parties  given  by  the  different 
foreign  ministers.  In  this  manner  we  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  were  invited  to  his  apartments  within  the 
walls  of  the  seraglio,  close  to  the  gates  of  the  Sultan's 
garden.  We  were  accompanied  during  our  first  visit  by 
his  intimate  friend,  the  secretary  and  chaplain  of  the 
Swedish  mission,  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  four  principal  Sultanas 
and  the  Sultan  mothoi',  in  consequence  of  his  fi-equent 
visits  to  the  gardener.  The}''  were  sitting  together  one 
morning,  when  the  cries  of  the  black  eunuchs,  opening  the 
door  of  the  charem,  which  communicated  with  the  seraglio 
gardens,  announced  that  these  ladies  were  going  to  take 
the  air.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
gates  adjoining  the  gardener's  lodge,  where  an  arahat  was 
stationed  to  receive  them,  in  which  it  was  usual  for  them 
to  drive  round  the  walks  of  the  seraglio,  within  the  walls 
of  the  palace. 

Upon  these  occasions  the  l)l:uk  eunuchs  examine  every 
part  of  the  garden,  ami  run  before  the  women,  calling  out 
to  all  persons  to  avoid  approaching  or  beholding  I  hem, 
under  j)ain  of  death.  The  gardener  and  his  friend  the 
Sweflc.  instantly  clf)sc(l  all  tlio  sliutters  and  IocIcimI  the 
doors.  The  hiack  eunuchs  arriviuir  soon  after,  and  findin<f 
the  lodge  shut,  supposed  the  gardener  to  l)o  absent.  Pres- 
entl}'  follo\V('(l  the  Sultan  mother,  with  the  four  princi]);il 
Sultanas,  who  were  in  high  glee,  romping  and  laughinui; 
with  each  other.  A  small  scullery  window  of  the  gardener's 
lodge  looked  dii-ectly  towards  the  gate  through  wliich 
II.— r        t/'  29 
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these  ladies  were  to  pass,  and  was  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  few  yards.  Here,  through  two  small  gimlet-holes, 
bored  for  that  purpose,  they  beheld  very  distinctly  the 
features  of  the  women,  whom  they  described  as  possessing 
extraordinary  beauty.  Three  of  the  four  were  Georgians, 
having  dark  complexions  and  very  long  dark  hair;  but 
the  fourth  was  remarkably  fair,  and  her  hair,  also  of  sin- 
gular length  and  thickness,  was  of  a  flaxen  color;  neither 
were  their  teeth  dyed  black,  as  those  of  Turkish  women 
generally  are. 

The  Swedish  gentleman  said  he  was  almost  sure  they 
suspected  they  were  seen,  from  the  address  they  manifested 
in  displaying  their  charms  and  in  loitering  at  the  gate. 
This  gave  him  and  his  friend  no  small  degree  of  terror,  as 
they  would  have  paid  for  their  curiosity  with  their  lives 
if  any  such  suspicion  had  entered  the  minds  of  the  black 
eunuchs.  He  described  their  dresses  as  rich  beyond  all 
that  can  be  imagined.  Long  spangled  robes,  open  in  front, 
Avith  pantaloons  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  and  covered 
by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  displayed  their 
persons  to  great  advantage,  but  were  so  heavy  as  to  actu- 
ally encumber  their  motion  and  almost  to  impede  their 
walking.  Their  hair  hung  in  loose  and  very  thick  tresses 
on  each  side  of  their  cheeks,  falling  quite  down  to  the 
waist,  and  covering  their  shoulders  behind.  Those  tresses 
were  quite  powdered  with  diamonds,  not  displayed  accord- 
ing to  any  studied  arrangement,  but  as  if  carelessly  scat- 
tered by  handfuls  among  their  flowing  locks.  On  the  top 
of  their  heads,  and  rather  loaning  to  one  side,  they  wore 
each  of  them  a  small  circular  patch  or  diadem.  Their  faces, 
necks,  and  even  their  breasts  were  quite  exposed,  not  one 
of  them  having  any  veil. 

The  German  gardener,  who  had  daily  access  to  diff'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  seraglio,  off'ered  to  conduct  us  not  only 
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over  the  gardens,  but  promised,  if  we  would  come  singly, 
during  the  season  of  the  Ramadan,  when  the  guards,  being 
up  all  night,  would  be  stupefied  during  the  day  with  sleep 
and  intoxication,  to  undertake  the  greater  risk  of  showing 
us  the  interior  of  the  charem,  or  apartments  of  the  women, 
— that  is  to  say,  of  that  part  of  which  they  inhabit  during 
the  summer;  for  they  were  still  in  their  winter  chambers. 
We  readil}'  accepted  this  offer.  I  only  solicited  the  further 
indulgence  of  being  accompanied  by  a  French  artist  of  the 
name  of  Preaux,  w^hose  extraordinary  promptitude  in  de- 
sign would  enable  him  to  bring  away  sketches  of  anything 
we  might  find  interesting,  either  in  the  charem  or  gardens  of 
the  seraglio.  The  apprehensions  of  Monsieur  Preaux  were, 
however,  so  great,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  venture  into  the  seraglio,  and  he 
afterwards  either  lost  or  secreted  the  only  drawing  which 
his  fears  would  allow  him  to  make  while  he  was  there. 

Wo  left  Pera,  in  a  gondola,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  embarking  at  Tophana,  and  steering  towards  that 
gate  of  the  seraglio  which  faces  the  Bosporus  on  the 
Houtheastern  side,  where  the  entrance  to  the  seraglio  gar- 
dens and  the  gardener's  lodge  are  situated.  A  bostanghy, 
as  a  sort  of  porter,  is  usually  seated,  with  his  attendants, 
within  the  portal.  Upon  entering  the  seraglio,  the  spec- 
tator is  struck  by  a  wild  and  confiiHod  assi'nil)Ingo  of  great 
and  interesting  olijects.  Among  the  first  of  these  are  enor- 
mous cypresses,  massive  and  lofty  masonry,  neglected  and 
broken  sarcophagi,  high-rising  mounds,  and  a  long,  gloomy 
avenue,  leading  from  the  gates  of  the  garden  between  the 
double  walls  of  the  seraglio.  This  gate  is  the  same  by 
which  the  Sultanas  came  out  for  the  airing  before  Jilluded 
to,  and  the  gardener's  lodge  is  on  the  right  hand  of  it. 
The  avenue  extending  from  it  towards  the  west  offers  a 
broad  and  beautiful,  although  solitary,  walk,  to  a  very  con- 
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siderable  extent  shut  in  by  bigh  walls  on  both  sides. 
Directly  opposite  this  entrance  of  the  seraglio  is  a  very 
lofty  mound,  or  bank,  covered  by  large  trees,  and  traversed 
by  terraces,  over  which,  on  the  top,  are  walls  with  turrets. 
On  the  right  hand,  after  entering,  are  the  large  wooden 
folding  doors  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  gardens,  and  near 
them  lie  many  fragments  of  ancient  marbles,  appropriated 
to  the  vilest  purposes;  among  others,  a  sarcophagus  of  one 
block  of  marble,  covered  with  a  simple  though  unmeaning 
bas-rehef. 

Entering  the  gardens  by  the  folding  doors,  a  pleasing  covp 
d'oeil  of  trellis-work  and  covered  walks  is  displayed,  more 
after  the  taste  of  Holland  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Yarious  and  very  despicable  jets  deau,  straight  gravel- 
walks,  and  borders  disposed  in  parallelograms,  with  the 
exception  of  a  long  greenhouse  filled  with  orange-trees, 
compose  all  that  appears  in  the  small  spot  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  seraglio  gardens.  The  view  on  entering  is 
down  the  principal  gravel- walk,  and  all  the  walks  meet  at 
the  central  point,  beneath  a  dome  of  the  same  trellis-work 
by  which  they  are  covered.  Small  fountains  spout  a  few 
quarts  of  water  into  large  shells,  or  form  parachutes  over 
lighted  bougies,  by  the  sides  of  the  walks.  The  trellis-work 
is  of  wood,  painted  white,  and  covered  by  jasmine ;  and 
this,  as  it  does  not  conceal  the  artificial  frame  by  which  it 
is  supported,  produces  a  wretched  effect.  On  the  outside 
of  the  trellis-work  appear  small  parterres,  edged  with  box, 
containing  verv  common  flowers,  and  adorned  with  foun- 
tains. On  the  right  hand,  after  entering  the  garden,  appears 
the  magnificent  kiosk,  which  constitutes  the  Sultan's  sum- 
mer residence;  and  farther  on  is  the  orangery  before  men- 
tioned, occupying  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall  on  that  side. 

Exactly  opposite  the  garden  gates  is  the  door  of  the 
charem,  or  palace  of  the  women  belonging  to  the  Grand 
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Seignior;  a  building  not  unlike  one  of  the  small  colleges  in 
Cambridge,  and  enclosing  the  same  sort  of  cloistei'cd  court. 
One  side  of  this  building  extends  across  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  garden,  so  that  the  windows  look  into  it. 
Below  these  windows  are  two  small  greenhouses,  filled 
with  very  common  plants,  and  a  number  of  canary-birds. 
Before  the  charem  windows,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  pon- 
derous, gloomy,  wooden  door;  and  this,  creaking  on  its 
massive  hinges,  opens  to  the  quadrangle,  or  interior  court  of 
the  charem  itself.  .  .  .  We  will  keej)  this  door  shut  for  a 
short  time,  in  order  to  describe  the  seraglio  gardens  more 
minutely ;  and  afterwards  open  it,  to  gratify  the  reader's 
curiosity. 

Still  facing  the  charem  on  the  left  hand  is  a  paved  as- 
cent, leading,  through  a  handsome  gilded  iron  gate,  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  garden.  Here  is  a  kiosk,  which  I 
shall  presently  describe.  Returning  from  the  chai-em  to 
the  door  by  which  we  first  entered,  a  lofty  wall  on  the  right 
hand  supports  a  terrace  with  a  few  small  parterres :  these, 
at  a  considerable  height  above  the  lower  garden,  constitute 
what  is  now  called  the  upper  part  of  the  seraglio;  and,  till 
within  these  few  years,  it  was  thu  only  one. 

Having  thus  completed  the  tour  of  this  small  and  insig- 
nificant spot  of  ground,  let  us  now  in!(;r  tliu  kiosk,  which 
I  first  mentioned  as  the  Sultan's  summer  residence.  It  is 
situated  on  the  sea-shoro,  and  commands  one  of  the  finest 
views  the  eye  ever  beheld,  of  Scutari  and  the  Asiatic 
oa^t,  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  a  moving  jiicture  of 
shi])s,  gotnlolas,  doljjhins,  birds,  with  all  the  floating 
pageantry  of  this  vast  metropolis,  such  as  no  other  capital 
in  the  world  can  pretend  to  exhiliit.  Tlu;  kiosk  itsolf, 
fashioned  after  tiie  airy  fantastic  style  of  Hastern  architec- 
ture, presents  a  spacious  chamber,  covered  by  a  dome,  from 
which,  towards  the  sea,  advances  a  raised   platform  sur- 

2y* 
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rounded  by  windows,  and  terminated  by  a  divan.  On  the 
right  and  left  are  tlio  private  apartments  of  the  Sultan  and 
his  ladies.  From  the  centre  of  tlie  dome  is  suspended  a 
large  lustre  presented  by  the  English  ambassador.  Above 
the  raised  platform  hangs  another  lustre  of  a  smaller  size, 
but  more  elegant.  Immediately  over  the  sofas  consti- 
tuting the  divan  are  mirrors  engraved  with  Turkish  in- 
scriptions ;  poetry  and  passages  from  the  Koran.  The 
sofas  are  of  white  satin  beautifully  embroidered  by  the 
women  of  the  seraglio. 

[Our  traveller  proceeds  to  describe  the  various  apartments  visited, 
including  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  women  of  the  seraglio,  and  the 
charem  (or  harem)  itself.  Passing  through  large  dormitories,  the 
great  chamber  of  audience  of  the  Sultan  mother  was  reached,  an 
apartment  theatrical  in  adornment,  and  giving  "  a  striking  idea  of  the 
pomp,  the  seclusion,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Ottoman  court."] 

Beyond  the  great  chamber  of  audience  is  the  Assembly 
Eoom  of  the  Sultan,  when  he  is  in  the  charem.  Here  we 
observed  the  magnificent  lustre  before  mentioned.  The 
Sultan  sometimes  visits  this  chamber  during  the  winter,  to 
hear  music  and  to  amuse  himself  with  his  favorites.  It  is 
surrounded  by  mirrors.  The  other  ornaments  display  that 
stranjie  mixture  of  magnificence  and  wretchedness  which 
characterize  all  the  state  chambers  of  Turkish  grandees. 
Leaving  the  Assembly  Room  by  the  same  door  through 
which  we  entered,  and  continuing  along  the  passage  as 
before,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  we  at  length 
reached  what  might  be  termed  the  smictum  sanctorum  of 
this  Paphian  temple,  the  baths  of  the  Sultan  mother  and 
the  four  principal  Sultanas.  These  are  small,  but  ver_y 
elegant,  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  lighted  by  ground 
glass  above.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  raised  sudatory  and 
bath  for  the  Sultan  mother,  concealed  by  lattice-work  from 
the  rest  of  the  apartment.     Fountains  play  constantly  into 
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the  floor  of  this  bath  from  all  its  sides ;  and  every  degree 
of  refined  luxmy  has  been  added  to  the  work  which  a 
people,  above  all  others  best  versed  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  bath,  have  been  capable  of  inventing  or  requiring. 

Leaving  the  bath  and  returning  along  the  passage  by 
which  we  came,  wo  entered  what  is  called  the  Chamber  of 
Repose.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  it,  except  that  it  com- 
mands the  finest  view  anywhere  afforded  from  this  point 
of  the  seraglio.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  building  well  known 
to  strangers,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  supported, 
towards  the  sea,  by  twelve  columns  of  that  beautiful  and 
rare  breccia,  the  vivide  Lacediemoniiim  of  Pliny,  called  by 
Italians  11  verde  antico.  These  columns  are  of  the  finest 
quality  ever  seen,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  one  entire 
stone.  The  two  interior  pillars  are  of  green  Egyptian 
breccia,  more  beautiful  than  any  specimen  of  the  kind 
existing. 

[An  apartment  overlookinjic  the  gardens  was  now  reached,  on  nt- 
tompting  to  leave  which  for  the  garden,  they  found  to  their  conster- 
nation that  the  door  had  hcen  locked  since  their  entrance.  A  slave 
had  entered  to  feed  some  turkeys,  and  fortunately  the  noise  made  by 
these  birds  enabled  them  to  force  back  the  lock  without  being  heard 
and  escape.] 

Wo  now  quitted  the  lower  garden  of  the  Beraglio  and 
ascended  by  a  paved  road  towards  the  chamber  of  the 
Garden  of  ilyacinths.  This  jjromiscd  to  be  interesting,  as 
wo  were  told  the  Sultan  passed  almost  all  his  private  hours 
in  tiiat  apartment,  aiid  the  view  of  it  might  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  occupations  and  amusements  which  charac- 
terize the  man,  <livcstod  of  the  outward  j)aradc  of  the  sultan. 
We  presently  turned  from  the  paved  ancient  towards  the 
right,  and  entered  a  small  garden,  laid  out  into  very  neat 
oblotig  borders,  edged  with  porcelain  or  J)utch  tiles.  Ilero 
no  plant  is  suffered  to  grow  except  the  hyacinth,  whence 
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the  name  of  this  garden  and  the  chamber  it  contains.  We 
examined  this  apartment  by  looking  through  a  window. 
Nothinir  can  be  moi"e  magnificent.  Three  sides  of  it  were 
surrounded  by  a  divan,  the  cushions  and  pillows  of  which 
wore  of  black  embroidered  satin.  Opposite  the  windows 
of  the  chamber  was  a  fireplace,  after  the  ordinary  Euro- 
pean fashion ;  and  on  each  side  of  this,  a  door  covered  with 
hano-inffs  of  crimson  cloth.  Between  each  of  these  doors 
and  the  fireplace  appeared  a  glass  case,  containing  the 
Sultan's  private  library,  every  volume  being  in  manu- 
script, and  upon  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  and  the  title 
of  each  book  written  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves. 

From  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  which  was  of  burnished 
gold,  opposite  each  of  the  doors  and  also  opposite  to  the 
fireplace,  hung  three  gilt  cages  containing  small  figures  of 
artificial  birds ;  these  sung  by  mechanism.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  stood  an  enormous  gilt  brazier,  supported,  in 
a  ewer,  by  four  massive  claws,  like  vessels  seen  under 
sideboards  in  England.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  on  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  was  a  raised  bench,  crossing  a  door, 
on  which  were  placed  an  embroidered  napkin,  a  vase,  and 
basin  for  washing  the  beai-d  and  hands.  Over  this  bench, 
upon  the  wall,  was  suspended  the  large  embroidered  porte- 
feuille,  worked  with  silver  thread  on  yellow  leather,  which 
is  carried  in  procession  when  the  Sultan  goes  to  mosque  or 
elsewhere  in  public,  to  contain  the  petitions  presented  by 
his  subjects.  In  a  nook  close  to  the  door  was  also  a  pair 
of  yellow  boots,  and  on  the  bench,  by  the  ewer,  a  pair  of 
slippers  of  the  same  materials.  These  are  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  every  apartment  frequented  by  the  Sultan. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  the 
ceiling,  as  before  stated,  magnificently  gilded  and  bur- 
nished. Groups  of  arms,  such  as  pistols,  sabres,  and  poign- 
ards,  were  disposed  with  very  singular  taste  and  effect  on 
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the  different  compartments  of  the  w.nlls,  the  handles  and 
scabbards  of  which  were  covered  with  diamonds  of  very 
large  size ;  these,  as  they  glittered  around,  gave  a  most  gor- 
geous effect  to  the  splendor  of  this  sumptuous  chamber. 

Wo  had  scarce  ended  our  survey  of  this  costly  scene 
when,  to  our  great  dismay,  a  bostanghy  made  his  appear- 
ance within  the  apartment,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  his 
head  was  turned  from  the  window,  and  we  immediately 
sunk  below  it,  creeping  upon  our  hands  and  knees,  until  we 
got  clear  of  the  Garden  of  Hyacinths.  Thence,  ascending 
to  the  upper  walks,  we  passed  an  aviary  of  nightingales. 

The  walks  in  the  upper  garden  are  very  small,  in  wretched 
condition,  and  laid  out  in  worse  taste  than  the  fore  court 
of  a  Dutchman's  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Hague.  Small 
as  they  are,  they  constituted,  until  lately,  the  whole  of  the 
seraglio  gardens  near  the  sea,  and  from  them  may  be  seen 
the  whole  prospect  of  the  entrance  to  the  canal  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Scutari.  Hero,  in  an  old  kiosk,  is  seen 
a  very  ordinarj^  marble  slab,  supported  on  iron  cramps; 
this,  nevertheless,  was  a  present  from  Charles  the  Twell'lh 
of  Sweden.  It  is  precisely  the  sort  of  sideboard  seen  in 
tho  lowest  inns  of  England;  and,  while  it  may  be  said  no 
person  would  pay  half  the  amount  of  its  freight  to  send  it 
back  again,  it  shows  tho  nature  of  tho  presents  then  made 
to  tho  Porto  by  foreign  princes.  Frotn  these  formal  ]»:ir- 
tcrres  wo  descended  to  the  gardener's  lodge,  ami  left  the 
gardens  by  tho  gate  through  which  wo  entered. 

I  never  should  have  offered  so  copious  a  detail  of  the 
scenery  of  this  remarkable  place  if  1  did  not  believe  that 
an  accomitof  tho  interior  of  tho  seraglio  would  bo  satisfac- 
tory, from  the  secluded  nature  of  tho  objects  to  which  it 
boars  referenf(\  and  the  little  probability  there  is  of  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  being  again  granted  to  any  trav- 
eller for  its  invcstii'atiou. 
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ZERMATT  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 

STANLEY   HOPE. 

[They  who  would  sec  Swiss  scenery  at  its  best  will  not  fail  to  visit 
Zermatt,  and  thither  went  the  traveller  from  whom  wo  now  quote. 
What  he  saw  there,  and  what  makes  Zermatt  worth  visiting,  we  leave 
it  to  him  to  relate.] 

It  has  been  said  that  one  may  ascend  the  Gorner  Grat 
a  hundred  times  and  yet  not  obtain  a  clear  vievr  of  the 
mountains.  If  this  bo  true,  I  was  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  the  day  I  selected  for  the  ascent.  Four  daj's  of  perfectly 
unclouded  weather  followed  my  advent  in  the  mai'vellous 
valley  of  Zermatt,  and  as  the  district  is  somewhat  removed 
from  the  more  frequented  tracks,  and  has,  perhaps,  been 
less  often  described,  1  venture  on  a  slight  record  of  what  I 
saw  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal. 

For,  in  spite  of  the  facilities  of  travel  in  these  days  of 
railways  and  steamboats,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  Switzerland  is  still  a  terra  incognito 
to  the  great  mass  of  English  people.  The  majesty  of  its 
mountains,  the  fragrance  of  its  pine  forests,  the  richness 
of  its  valleys,  are  still  as  a  scaled  book  to  the  multitude. 
A  great  proportion  even  of  those  who  have  the  means  are 
content  to  live  and  die  without  gazing  on  these  most  mar- 
vellous works  of  God's  hand,  although  they  may  become 
acquainted  with  them  for  a  sum  which  a  man  would  will- 
ingly pay  for  a  quarter  cask  of  dinner  sherry,  or  a  woman 
for  a  new  silk  dress. 

Zermatt,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Alps,  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  access.  Coming  from  England,  it  is  best  to  go 
by  rail  straight  to  Sierre,  and  thence  bj-  diligence  or  private 
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conveyance  to  Visp,  some  seventeen  miles  farther  up  the 
Ehone  valley.  Here  it  is  better  to  shoulder  one's  knap- 
sack, for  there  is  no  carriage  road  for  the  first  twelve  miles 
of  the  Visp-Thal,  which  leads  to  Zermatt,  though  the  mule- 
path  is  exceptionally  good. 

Visp  itself  is  an  interesting  spot.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  the  Ehone  valley  at  the  point  where  the  river, 
bearing  the  same  name,  comes  foaming  down  from  the 
Gorner  glacier,  twenty-seven  miles  away.  The  river  flows 
into  the  Rhone  near  this  point  with  a  volume  almost  as 
great  as  the  Rhone  itself  The  little  town  was  once  a  place 
of  great  importance.  The  houses  on  the  heights,  which 
still  bear  traces  of  the  earthquake  of  1855,  were  formerly 
the  palaces  of  the  princes  of  the  Valais.  The  church, 
which  stands  on  an  enainence  above  the  river,  is  a  most  in- 
teresting building,  sadly  neglected  by  guide-books,  and,  con- 
sequently, by  tourists.  It  is  built  on  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  temple.  There  is  a  picturesque  Roman  gate-way, 
with  time-worn  marble  columns,  which  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over;  and  in  the  charnel-house,  exj)0sed  to  the 
church-yard,  is  a  ghastly  array  of  many  hundred  human 
skulls  ranged  in  tiers  against  the  inner  wall. 

In  company  with  a  friend  who  hud  binn  my  companion 
in  many  pi-evious  mountain  rambles,  1  trudged  uj)  to  St. 
Nicolau.s  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  walk  of  four 
and  a  lialf  hours  from  Visp.  The  path  sUirts  the  mountain- 
Bide,  with  the  river  foaming  in  its  n^cky  bed  many  hundred 
feet  below.  St.  Nicolaus  is  n  village,  with  a  huge  hotel 
situated  in  the  midst  of  pastures  wiioro  the  valley  widens, 
with  a  church  whoso  metallic  steeple  shines  miles  and  miles 
away  like  silver,  jind  whoso  bells  jingle  out  Ibc  (piaiiitest 
chimes  it  was  over  my  lot  to  hear.  We  arrived  at  sunset, 
and  were  rejoiced  to  find  wo  couM  get  beds,  for  the  valley 
was  undergoing  a  perfect   invasion  of  touri.sts,  and  tho 
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pedestrian  was  likely  to  fare  badly  who  had  not  previouslj' 
telegraphed  to  secure  quarters  in  advance. 

All  that  night  the  summer  lightning  flashed  among  the 
crags,  and  the  thunder  boomed  far  down  the  sleeping 
valley;  but  the  clouds  lifted  a  little  in  the  morning,  and  at 
an  early  hour  we  were  wending  our  way  along  the  excel- 
lent carriage-road  which  exists  between  St.  Nicolaus  and 
Zermatt.  Our  hearts  were  elated  with  anticipation,  for 
we  knew  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  that  most  majestic, 
and,  from  association,  most  melancholy,  of  all  Swiss  moun- 
tains, the  Matterhorn.  The  turn  of  the  road  near  Zermatt 
was  to  reveal  it  to  us,  and  eagerly  we  watched  the  heavy 
masses  of  vapor  as  they  swept  down  the  mountain-side, 
shutting  out  the  AViesshorn  on  our  right,  and  even  the  Bies 
glacier  far  below  it,  fearing,  after  all,  that  the  glorious 
spectacle  would  be  denied  us,  for  this  day  at  least,  but 
little  anticipating  the  wondrous  effect  under  which  we 
subsequently  obtained  our  first  clear  view  of  the  renowned 
peak. 

Denser  and  denser  grew  the  vapors,  and  when  at  length 
the  moment  arrived  which  wo  had  anticipated  for  so  many 
days,  we  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  The  driving 
mist  only  revealed  to  us  for  one  brief  moment  the  rocks  at 
the  base  of  the  mighty  mountain,  though  this  base  is  fixed 
some  four  thousand  feet  above  the  village  of  Zermatt. 

This  little  village,  situated  in  the  midst  of  lovely  green 
pastures,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  mighty  peaks,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  over  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  would  bo 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  earth  but  for  its  dirt. 
Were  it  not  for  the  palliatives  offered  by  its  two  excellent 
hotels,  Monte  Eosa  and  Monte  Cervin,  both  kept  by  the 
world-renowned  M.  Seller,  the  dirt  and  the  odors  of  Zer- 
matt would  be  unbearable.  To  our  great  dismay,  we  found 
on  our  arrival  that  there  was  no  possible  accommodation 
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at  either  of  the  hotels.  The  rain  was  beginning  to  fall; 
we  were  tired  and  hungry.  To  go  on  to  the  Eiffel  Hotel, 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  above  Zer- 
matt  itself,  seemed  an  absurdity  in  such  weather ;  for  there, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  eight  thousand  feet,  we  should  be 
enveloped  in  the  denser  vapors  above,  and  half  frozen  into 
the  bargain.  We  sought  the  salle-d-manger,  and  consoled 
ourselves  with  cutlets  and  Beaujolais.  There  we  held 
serious  counsel  together,  and  lit  our  pipes  and  sallied  forth 
to  inspect  the  prospect  outside.  We  went  first  to  the  little 
church  where,  side  by  side,  lie  two  of  the  victims  of  the 
Matterhorn  accident,  Hudson  and  Hadow,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church  the  remains  of  poor  Michael  Croz,  the 
guide.  The  body  of  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  who  also  per- 
ished on  that  occasion,  was  never  found.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  is  still  suspended  among  the  awful  and  inaccessible 
crags  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  where  thc}^  fell. 

We  sauntered  on  beyond  the  village,  and  sat  down  in  a 
mchinchojy  mood  on  a  broken  rail  to  consider  our  position. 
Thi-ough  a  rift  in  the  clouds  we  could  make  out  the  Jiiffel 
Hotel  on  the  bare  mountain-side,  high  above  the  pine- 
woods  on  our  left.  "Should  we  go  on,  in  spite  of  wind 
and  weather?"  It  would  l>e  so  much  gained,  at  least  in 
the  event  of  a  change  for  the  better.  Wo  hastened  Imcic 
to  the  hotel.  "  Did  they  think  we  could  get  accotnmoda- 
tion  at  the  Kiffel,  if  we  went  up?"  "Yes;  they  were  sure 
wo  shouM  get  mattresses  in  the  salon,  at  all  events."  So 
on  we  went,  over  the  first  bridge  beyond  the  village,  ])ast 
the  little  clmnh  of  Winkelmatten,  and  then  uj)  the  steep 
y):iili  through  the  pine-woods.  From  the  openings  between 
the  trees  we  soon  began  to  look-  down  njion  the  foot  of  the 
(lorner  glacier,  anrl  the  tine  waterfall  of  the  Visp  rushing 
out  from  its  icy  cradle,  which,  by  some  strange  frenk  of 
nature,  occurs  at  a  point  many  hundnMl  feet  above  the  foot 

au 
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of  tlic  glacier,  the  two  torrents  flowing  side  by  side,  the 
one  flashing,  foaming,  and  leaping,  with  all  the  quick  im- 
jjulsiveness  of  life,  the  other  cold,  silent,  aud  irresistible  as 
the  advancing  footsteps  of  death. 

In  due  course  we  reached  the  chalets  on  the  Augstkum- 
menmatt,  and  were  clear  of  the  pine-woods.  Here  the 
rain  became  sleet,  and  the  bare  slopes  of  short  grass  around 
were  rapidly  putting  on  a  mantle  of  white.  The  vapors 
drove  in  thick  folds  over  the  dreary  waste  of  the  Thcodulo 
glacier  to  our  right,  and  for  a  moment  now  and  then  the 
frowning  eastern  face  of  the  Matterhorn  loomed  through 
the  clouds,  but  only  to  disappear  once  more  behind  still 
denser  masses  of  vapor. 

We  were  glad  at  length  to  reach  the  broad  terrace  of 
the  mountain  upon  which  stands  the  Eiffel  Hotel,  and  to 
receive  an  assurance  from  the  obliging  proprietress — M. 
Seller's  sister — that  she  would  do  the  best  she  could  for  us, 
though  bedrooms  were  out  of  the  Question. 

The  air  was  intensely  keen.  The  water,  when  we  es- 
sayed to  wash  our  hands,  was  of  an  icy  temperature,  and 
we  put  on  whatever  extra  clothing  we  could  abstract  from 
our  knapsacks.  An  excellent  table-d'hote,  however,  soon 
set  us  right ;  and  a  brisk  walk  after  dark  up  and  down  the 
plateau  in  front  of  the  hotel,  in  company  with  the  newly- 
arrived  English  clergyman,  who  had  undertaken  the  duties 
of  chaplain  at  the  hotel  for  three  or  four  Sundays,  brought 
the  day  to  an  agreeable  close. 

The  chaplain,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  usual  length  and  style  of  service,  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  King  of  the  Eiffel,  as  he  is  called, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  passes  several  months  every 
season  in  this  elevated  region,  and  considers  it  the  most 
enjoyable  spot  in  Europe.  He  was  somewhat  emphatic  in 
his  directions  to  the  chaplain  to  make  the  service  and 
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sermon  as  short  as  possible,  and  on  no  account  to  attempt 
any  singing.  "  For,"  he  continued,  "  there  being  no  instru- 
ment of  any  kind,  everybody  sings  a  ditferent  tune,  and 
sings  out  of  tune  as  well,  the  effect  being  disastrous.  Last 
Sunday  a  man,  with  a  perversity  of  judgment  I  never  saw 
equalled,  produced  a  flute,  and  as  he  played  at  a  pitch 
which  no  human  voice  could  sustain,  and  as  everybody 
tried  to  follow,  you  may  imagine  what  the  din  was  like." 

Wo  had  been  informed  that  there  were  twentj'-nine 
people  in  the  house,  including  ourselves,  unprovided  with 
beds,  and  that  wo  were  to  be  accommodated  on  the  table  in 
the  salle-d-manger.  The  prospect  was  not  agreeable,  and 
we  lingered  in  the  warm  salon  until  half-past  ten,  by  which 
time  the  ladies  had  all  retired.  Presently  a  small  army  of 
maid-servants  marched  into  the  room  with  folding  iron 
bedsteads,  mattresses,  blankets,  and  sheets.  To  our  huge 
delight,  four  comfortable  beds  were  made  in  as  many  min- 
utes, and  wo  were  informed  that  two  other  gentlemen  and 
ourselves  were  to  be  the  only  occupants  of  the  room.  The 
tables,  with  white  cloths  spread  upon  them,  were  converted 
into  wash-stan<ls,  and  plenty  of  rugs  were  brought  to  do 
duty  as  counterpanes.  Nothing  could  bo  more  comfort- 
able. We  went  to  bed  in  ])erfect  luxur}',  not,  however, 
before  taking  a  last  look  from  the  front  door  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Matterhorn,  and  finding,  to  our  great  delight, 
that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  at  last  deaidy  defined 
above  a  lino  of  motioidcss  (douds,  and  that  the  stars  were 
twirdfling  brightly  overhead. 

Our  two  companions  in  the  salon  were  young  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  to  depart  early  the  ticxt  morning  for  the 
Cima  di  ,Tazi.  They  were  nslir  by  daybreak,  and,  roused 
by  their  departure,  I  found  it  irii])OHHible  to  go  to  sleep 
again.  After  tossing  restlessly  for  an  hour,  I  rose,  and, 
on  going  to  the    window,  beheld    the  glorious  snows  of 
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the  Breilhorn  flushed  with  the  coming  sunlight  rising 
just  above  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  near  the  hotel. 
Eousing  my  companion,  and  dressing  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, 1  made  for  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  stepped  out  upon 
the  terrace.  I  had  looked  upon  many  scenes  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  from  the  Eigi, 
from  Pilatus,  from  Miirrcn,  from  the  Laubcrhorn,  but 
never  in  all  my  experience  had  I  witnessed  a  scene  like 
that  which  lay  before  me.  There  was  not  a  speck  in  all 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  frosty  air  was  so  clear  that 
distance  was  annihihited.  Right  before  me,  separated  only 
from  the  steep  slope  on  which  I  stood  by  the  deep  valley 
in  which  lie  the  Gorner  and  Furggen  glaciers,  rose  the 
majestic  Mattcrhorn,  a  silent  solitary  ])innacle  of  bare  rock, 
five  thousand  feet  from  base  to  summit,  enthroned  upon  a 
pinnacle  of  snow  and  ice,  which  is  itself  ten  thousand  feet 
from  the  ocean  level,  standing  aloof,  and  seeming  to  frown 
defiance  on  its  fellows,  which  la}^  grouped  around  on  every 
side.  The  rosy  glow  of  sunrise  pervaded  it  now, — an  in- 
tense liquid  light,  which  revealed  its  furrowed  sides,  its 
seams  of  snow,  its  overhanging  brow,  its  ice-bound  feet,  its 
treacherous  chasms,  its  awful  precipices, — and  softened  its 
asperity  into  a  loveliness  which  held  us  spell-bound  for 
many  minutes. 

We  knew  there  were  other  wonders  to  be  seen  around, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  withdraw  our  eyes  from  this  most 
remarkable  of  all  mountain  forms.  Slowly  we  let  them 
wander  more  to  the  northward,  beyond  the  valley  wherein 
lies  the  Z'Mutt  glacier  which  separates  the  Mattcrhorn 
from  the  Dent  Blanche,  and  the  magnificent  range  of  peaks 
stretching  away  towards  the  Rhone  Valley.  All  these  were 
illuminated  by  the  same  lovely  light,  forming  a  barrier  of 
gold  on  the  west  side  of  the  Visp  Valley,  which  stretched 
before  us  as  far  as  the  distant  Bietclihorn.    Opposite  these, 
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bounding  the  vallc}''  on  the  east,  were  the  not  less  majestic 
ranges  of  the  Mischabel  group,  over  which  the  sunHght 
streamed  in  long  level  rays,  and  between — at  least  a  thou- 
sand feet  below  us — lay  a  vast,  silent,  undulating  mass  of 
pale  gray  clouds,  blotting  out  the  valley  beneath  with  one 
uiibrolcen  sea  of  vapor  twenty-five  miles  long,  upon  which 
the  shadows  of  the  eastern  mountains  were  distended  as 
distinctly  as  upon  a  solid  plain.  "  Thank  heaven  that  we 
came  up!"  we  both  ejaculated.  Zermatt  and  all  the  valley 
below  must  have  been  shrouded  in  semi-darkness,  while  wo, 
far  above  the  clouds,  seemed  lifted  to  another  sphere,  where 
the  atmosphere  was  so  infinitely  pure,  the  silence  so  sol- 
emn and  intense,  that  we  almost  feared  to  speak  lest  we 
should  break  the  spell  which  wrapped  this  mystic  world  of 
wonder  and  unspeakable  delight. 

Within  half  an  hour  we  are  en  route  for  the  Gorner  Grat, 
a  rocky  point  which  still  lay  eighteen  feet  above  us,  and 
which  we  attained  afier  an  easy  walk  of  an  liour  and  a 
half.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard  as  we  mounted  slope 
after  slope  of  short  grass  and  rock,  and  the  miniature  lakes 
which  lay  here  and  tiiere  in  the  hollows  near  the  path  were 
coated  with  ice  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  The 
August  sun,  liowevor,  rising  above  the  ridges  in  front  of  us, 
Boon  dispelled  the  frosty  breath  of  night,  and  before  wo 
reached  the  sunimit  of  the  Grat  we  were  glad  to  draw 
down  the  broad  brims  of  our  hats  to  shield  our  faces  from 
the  rays,  which  in  the  pure  dry  atmosphere  of  this  alti- 
tude— over  ten  thousand  feet — seemed  to  scorch  and  blister 
the  skin. 

The  Gorner  Grat  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  in  the 
Alps  where  one  can  obtain  an  elevation  of  over  ten  thou- 
sand feet  without  the  Hlightost  scmhlanoo  of  a  difliculty. 
The  path  is  good  and  well  defined  the  whole  way,  and  the 
panorama  quite  unsurpassed.  It  is  remarkable,  from  tho 
II— x  30* 
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fact  that  there  is  an  unbroken  range  of  magnificent  snow 
peaks  on  every  side.  There  is  not  a  single  break  in  the 
chain.  It  is  an  isolated  rocky  peak  that  seems  formed  by 
nature  to  enable  one  to  survey  at  leisure  the  marvellous 
scene  around.  The  huge  Gorner  glacier  winds  round  its 
base  at  a  dizzy  depth  below ;  beyond,  are  the  snows  of 
that  glorious  range  beginning  with  Monte  Rosa  (which 
seems  within  a  stone's  throw)  and  ending  with  the  Mat- 
terhorn.  .  .  . 

We  lingered  long  in  this  wonderful  spot.  A  batch  of 
morning  tourists  came  and  gazed  around  for  ten  minutes, 
and  was  succeeded  by  another  and  another,  but  as  the  day 
wore  on  they  grew  few  and  far  between,  and  we  were  at 
length  left  entirely  alone,  wrapped  in  that  intense  and 
awful  stillness  which  at  times  pervades  these  mighty  soli- 
tudes, broken  only  at  long  intervals  by  the  sudden  rush  of 
an  avalanche  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Monte  Rosa  or  the  low 
hum  of  a  wild  bee,  attracted  to  this  far  height  by  the  fervid 
noonday  beams.  We  wandered  along  the  ridge  stretching 
towards  the  Stockhorn,  where  the  gentian  and  other  ex- 
quisite wild  flowers  which  flourish  at  this  elevation  grow 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  peering  up  through  patches  of 
snow  in  shady  nooks.  Then  we  returned,  and  found  new 
beauties  in  the  panorama,  which  in  the  fierce  sunlight  be- 
came almost  too  dazzling  for  the  eye  to  rest  on.  At  last 
we  turned  away  reluctantly,  with  another  recollection  for 
a  lifetime, — another  "joy  forever"  stored  within  the  cells 
of  memory.  .  .  . 

A  few  days  later  we  resolved  on  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  mountain  which  had  attracted  our  admiration 
from  so  many  points  of  view  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
]\Iatterhorn  seems  to  dominate  the  whole  district  of  Zer- 
matt  like  a  pervading  spirit.  It  is  difficult  to  lose  eight 
of  it.     Through  rifts  in  the  pine-wood,  over  grassy  bluffs, 
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from  the  depths  of  dark  ravines,  from  one's  chamber  win- 
dow, the  giant  peak  is  seen  piercing  the  blue  air  above. 
The  play  of  light  and  shadow  upon  it  as  the  hours  roll  by 
is  in  itself  a  study.  Facing  the  earliest  beams,  as  the 
sun  rises  out  of  a  tossing  ocean  of  Alpine  peaks,  it  stands 
proudly  up,  a  pinnacle  of  burnished  gold  with  scarce  a 
speck  of  shade  to  dim  its  lustre.  As  noon  approaches,  the 
gloom  gathers  on  the  precipitous  northern  face  until  the 
mid-day  shadow  falls  wiih  a  cool  blue-black  on  the  white 
upper  snows  of  the  Matterhorn  glacier.  By  and  by,  when 
the  8UQ  has  passed  to  the  west,  the  great  shadowy  mass 
rises  in  gloomy  grandeur  against  the  evening  sky,  and  still 
later  the  northwest  ridges  are  fringed  with  the  lustre  of 
sunset,  ere  they  wrap  themselves  in  the  dusky  robe  of 
night. 


ALPINE  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING. 

EDWARD    WIIYMTER. 

[The  Matterhorn,  one  of  the  most  difllcult  of  the  Alps  to  ascend, 
dfflfd  the  ed'ortH  of  niouiitiiiiiocrs  until  IHfir),  when  A\'liynij)er,  with 
thriic  Cf>mpnnion.s  and  three  guid<;s,  rciiched  its  Humniil.  'J'iie  victory, 
however,  was  a  tragic  ono,  au  the  three  companions  and  one  of  the 
guides  fell  down  a  precipice  and  met  their  death.  "VVliympor  had 
made  various  earlier  efforts  to  ascend.  "We  give  his  story  of  one  sucli 
effort,  made  at  an  earlier  date.] 

TiiRKE  times  I  had  essayed  the  iiHcont  of  this  niDunlaiti, 
and  on  each  occasion  had  failed  ignoininiously.  I  liad  not 
advanced  a  yard  beyond  my  predccesHorH.  Up  to  the 
height  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  Icct  Ihtro  were  no  ex- 
traordinary didicultics:  the  way  so  far  might  even  become 
"a  matter  of  amusement."  C)iily  cighte(;ti  liuii<Ircii  foct 
remained,   but   they   were  as  yet   untrodden,   and    might 
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present  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  No  man  could  ex- 
pect to  climb  them  by  himself.  A  morsel  of  rock  only 
seven  feet  high  might  at  any  time  defeat  him  if  it  were 
perpendicular.  Such  a  place  might  be  possible  to  two,  or 
a  bagatelle  to  three  men.  It  wa8  evident  that  a  party 
should  consist  of  three  men  at  least.  But  where  could  the 
other  two  men  be  obtained  ?  Carrel  was  the  only  man 
who  exhibited  any  enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  and  he  in 
1861  had  absolutely  refused  to  go  unless  the  party  con- 
sisted of  at  least  four  persons.  Want  of  men  made  the 
difficulty,  not  the  mountain. 

The  weather  became  bad  again,  so  I  went  to  Zermatt  on 
the  chance  of  picking  up  a  man,  and  remained  there  dur- 
ing a  week  of  storms.  Not  one  of  the  good  men,  however, 
could  be  induced  to  come,  and  I  returned  to  Breuil  on  the 
17lh,  hoping  to  combine  the  skill  of  Carrel  with  the  will- 
ingness of  Meynet  on  a  new  attempt  by  the  same  route  as 
before;  for  the  Ilornli  ridge,  which  I  had  examined  in  the 
mean  time,  seemed  to  be  entirely  impracticable.  Both 
men  were  inclined  to  go,  but  their  ordinary  occupations 
prevented  them  from  starting  at  once. 

My  tent  had  been  left  rolled  up  at  the  second  platform,  and 
whilst  waiting  for  the  men  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
have  been  blown  away  during  the  late  stormy  weather ;  so 
1  started  off  on  the  18th  to  see  if  this  were  so  or  not.  The 
way  was  by  this  time  familiar,  and  I  mounted  rapidly,  as- 
tonishing the  friendly  herdsmen, — who  nodded  recognition 
as  I  flitted  past  them  and  the  cows, — for  I  was  alone, 
because  no  man  was  available.  But  more  deliberation  was 
necessary  when  the  pastures  were  passed  and  climbing 
began,  for  it  was  needful  to  mark  each  step  in  case  of  mist 
or  surprise  by  night.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  mountaineering  alone  (a  practice 
which  has  little  besides  to  commend  it)  that  it  awakens  a 
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man's  faculties  and  makes  him  observe.  When  one  has  no 
arms  to  help  and  no  head  to  guide  him  except  his  own,  he 
must  needs  take  note  even  of  small  things,  for  he  cannot 
afford  to  throw  away  a  chance ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
upon  my  solitary  scramble,  when  above  the  snow-line  and 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  flowering  plants,  when  peer- 
ing about  noting  angles  and  landmarks,  that  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  tiny  straggling  plants, — oftentimes  a  single  flower 
on  a  single  stalk, — pioneers  of  vegetation,  atoms  of  life  in 
a  world  of  desolation,  which  had  found  their  way  up — who 
can  tell  how? — from  far  below,  and  were  obtaining  bare 
sustenance  from  the  scanty  soil  in  protected  nooks ;  and  it 
gave  a  new  interest  to  the  well-known  rocks  to  see  what  a 
gallant  fight  the  survivors  made  (for  many  must  have 
perished  in  the  attempt)  to  ascend  the  great  mountain. 
The  gentian,  as  one  might  have  expected,  was  there,  but  it 
was  run  close  by  saxifrages  and  by  Linaria  alpina,  and 
was  beaten  by  Thlnspi  rotundifolium ;  which  latter  plant 
was  the  highest  I  was  able  to  secure,  although  it  too  was 
overtopped  by  a  little  white  flower  which  1  knew  not  and 
was  unable  to  reach.  .  .  . 

Time  sped  away  unregarded,  and  the  little  birds  which 
had  built  their  nests  on  the  neighboring  cliffs  had  begun  to 
chirp  their  evening  hymn  before  I  thought  of  returning. 
Half  mechanically,  I  iiii-ned  to  the  tent,  unrolled  it  aiwl  set 
it  up:  it  contained  tuod  ctiough  for  several  da3's,  and  I  re- 
solved to  stay  over  the  night.  I  had  started  from  lireiiil 
without  provisions  or  telling  Favre,  the  iniikeeiier,  who 
■was  accustomed  to  my  erratic  ways,  where  I  was  going.  1 
returned  to  the  view.  The  sun  was  setlitig,  and  its  rosy 
rays,  blending  with  the  snowy  blue,  had  thrown  a  pale, 
pure  violet  far  as  the  eye  could  see;  the  valleys  were 
drowned  in  a  pur|)le  gloom,  while  the  summits  shone  with 
unnatural  brightness;  and  as  1  sat  in  the  door  of  the  lent 
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and  watched  the  twilight  change  to  darkness,  the  earth 
seemed  to  become  lees  earthly  and  almost  subhme:  the 
world  seemed  dead,  and  I  its  sole  inhabitant.  By  and  by 
the  moon,  as  it  rose,  brought  the  hills  again  into  sight,  and 
by  a  judicious  repression  of  detail  rendered  the  view  yet 
more  magnificent.  Something  in  the  south  hung  like  a 
great  glow-worm  in  the  air :  it  was  too  large  for  a  star,  and 
too  steady  for  a  meteor,  and  it  was  long  before  1  could 
reaUze  the  incredible  fact  that  it  was  the  moonlight  glitter- 
ing on  the  great  snow-slope  on  the  north  side  of  Monte 
Viso,  at  a  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  of  ninety-eight  miles. 
ShiveriniT,  at  last  I  entered  the  tent  and  made  my  coffee. 
The  night  was  passed  comfortably,  and  the  next  morning, 
tempted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  weather,  I  proceeded  yet 
higher  in  search  of  another  place  for  a  platform.  .  .  . 

The  rocks  of  the  southwest  ridge  are  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult for  some  distance  above  the  Col  du  Lion.  This  is  true 
of  the  rocks  up  to  the  level  of  the  Chimney,  but  they 
steepen  when  that  is  passed,  and  remaining  smooth  and 
with  but  few  fractures,  and  still  continuing  to  dip  outward, 
present  some  steps  of  a  very  uncertain  kind,  particularly 
when  they  are  glazed  with  ice.  At  this  point  (just  above 
the  Chimney)  the  climber  is  obliged  to  follow  the  southern 
(or  Breuil)  side  of  the  ridge,  but  in  a  few  feet  more  one 
must  turn  over  to  the  northern  (or  Z'Mutt)  side,  where  in 
most  years  Nature  kindly  provides  a  snow-slope.  When 
this  is  surmounted,  one  can  again  return  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  and  follow  it  by  easy  rocks  to  the  foot  of  the  Great 
Tower.  This  was  the  highest  point  attained  by  Mr.  Haw- 
kins in   18G0,  and  it  was  also  our  highest  on  the  9th  of 

July. 

This  Great  Tower  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  ridge.  It  stands  out  like  a  turret  at  the  angle  of  a 
castle.     Behind  it  a  battlemented  wall  leads  upward  to  the 
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citadel.  Seen  from  the  Theodule  pass,  it  looks  only  an  in- 
significant pinnacle,  but  as  one  approaches  it  (on  the  ridge), 
80  it  seems  to  rise,  and  when  one  is  at  its  base  it  completely 
conceals  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain.  I  found  here  a 
suitable  place  for  the  tent,  which,  although  not  so  Avell  pro- 
tected as  the  second  platform,  possessed  the  advantage  of 
being  three  hundred  feet  higher  up  ;  and  fascinated  by  the 
wildncss  of  the  cliffs,  and  enticed  bj'  the  perfection  of  the 
weather,  I  went  on  to  see  what  was  behind. 

The  first  step  was  a  difficult  one:  the  ridge  became 
diminished  to  the  least  possible  width,  it  was  hard  to  keep 
one's  balance,  and  just  where  it  was  narrowest  a  more 
than  perpendicular  mass  barred  the  way.  Nothing  fairly 
within  arm's  roach  could  be  laid  hold  of:  it  was  necessary  to 
spring  up,  and  then  to  haul  one's  self  over  the  sharp  edge 
by  sheer  strength.  Progression  directly  upward  was  then 
impos.sible.  Enormous  and  appalling  precipices  plunged 
down  to  the  Tiefenmatten  glacier  on  the  left,  but  round 
the  right-hand  side  it  was  just  possible  to  go.  One  hin- 
derance  then  succeeded  another,  and  much  time  was  con- 
sumed in  seeking  the  way.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
a  gully  of  more  than  usual  peri)lexity  at  the  side  of  the 
Great  Tower,  with  minute  ledges  and  steep  walls;  of  the 
ledges  dwindling  down,  and  at  last  ceasing;  of  finding  my- 
self, with  arms  and  legs  divergent,  fi.ved  as  if  crucified, 
pressing  against  the  rock,  and  feeling  each  rise  and  fall  of 
my  chest  as  I  breathed  ;  of  screwing  my  head  round  tu 
look  for  a  hold  and  not  seeing  any,  and  of  juiMi)ing  side- 
ways on  to  the  other  side.  .  .  . 

[The  gully]  was  an  untrodden  vestibule,  which  led  to  a 
scene  so  wild  that  even  the  most  sober  description  of  it 
must  seem  an  exaggeration.  'J"hcr(^  was  a  chatige  in  the 
quality  of  the  rook,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  ajtpear- 
anco  of  the  ridge.     The  rocks  (lalcoso  gneiss j  below  this 
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spot  were  singularly  firm, — it  was  rarely  neccssarj'  to  test 
one's  hold :  the  way  led  over  the  livin*^  rock,  and  not  up 
rent-off  fragments.  But  here  all  was  decay  and  ruin.  The 
crest  of  the  ridge  was  shattered  and  cleft,  and  the  feet  sank 
in  the  chips  which  had  drifted  down;  while  above,  huge 
blocks,  hacked  and  carved  by  the  hand  of  time,  nodded  to 
the  sky,  looking  like  the  gravestones  of  giants.  Out  of 
curiosity  I  wandered  to  a  notch  in  the  ridge,  between  two 
tottering  piles  of  immense  masses  Avhich  seemed  to  need 
but  a  few  pounds  on  one  or  the  other  side  to  make  them 
fall,  so  nicely  poised  that  they  would  literally  have  rocked 
in  the  wind,  for  they  were  put  in  motion  by  a  touch,  and 
based  on  suj^port  so  frail  that  I  wondered  they  did  not  col- 
lapse before  my  eyes.  In  the  whole  range  of  my  Alpine 
experience  I  have  seen  nothing  more  striking  than  this 
desolate,  ruined,  and  shattered  ridge  at  the  back  of  the 
Great  Tower.  I  have  seen  stranger  shapes, — rocks  which 
mimic  the  human  form,  with  monstrous  leering  faces,  and 
isolated  pinnacles  sharper  and  greater  than  any  here, — but 
1  have  never  seen  exhibited  so  impressively  the  tremendous 
effects  which  may  be  produced  by  frost,  and  by  the  long- 
continued  action  of  forces  whose  individual  effects  are  im- 
perceptible. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  climb  by  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  at  this  part ;  still,  one  is  compelled  to 
keep  near  to  it,  fur  there  is  no  other  way.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  angles  on  the  Malterhorn  are  too  steep  to  allow 
the  formation  of  considerable  beds  of  snow,  but  here  there 
is  a  corner  which  permits  it  to  accumulate,  and  it  is  turned 
to  gratefully,  for  by  its  assistance  one  can  ascend  four 
times  as  rapidly  as  upon  the  rocks. 

The  Tower  was  now  almost  out  of  sight,  and  I  looked 
over  the  central  Pennine  Alps  to  the  Grand  Combin  and  to 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.    My  neighbor,  the  Dent  d'llerens, 
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Still  rose  above  me,  although  but  slightly,  and  the  height 
which  had  been  attained  could  bo  measured  by  its  help. 
So  far,  I  had  no  doubts  about  my  capacity  to  descend  that 
which  had  been  ascended  ;  but  in  a  short  time,  on  looking 
ahead,  I  saw  that  the  cliffs  steepened,  and  I  turned  back 
(without  pushing  on  to  them  and  getting  into  inextricable 
difficulties),  exulting  in  the  thought  that  they  would  bo 
passed  when  we  returned  together,  and  that  I  had  without 
assistance  got  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  Dent  d'Herens, 
and  considerably  higher  than  any  one  had  been  before.  My 
exultation  was  a  little  premature. 

About  five  P.M.  I  left  the  tent  again,  and  thought  myself 
as  good  as  at  Breuil.  The  friendly  rope  and  claw  had  done 
good  service,  and  had  smoothed  all  the  difficulties.  I  low- 
ered myself  through  the  Chimney,  however,  by  making  a 
fixture  of  the  rope,  which  I  then  cut  off  and  left  behind,  as 
there  was  enough  and  to  sjiare.  My  axe  had  proved  a 
great  nuisance  in  coming  down,  and  I  left  it  in  the  tent. 
It  was  not  attached  to  the  baton,  but  was  a  separate  affair, 
— an  old  navy  boarding-axe.  While  cutting  up  the  differ- 
ent snow-heds  on  the  ascent,  the  l)aton  trailed  behind  fast- 
ened to  the  rope;  and  when  climbing  the  axe  was  carried 
behind,  run  through  the  rope  tied  round  my  waist,  and  was 
sufficiently  out  of  the  way,  but  in  descending,  when  coming 
down  face  outward  (as  is  always  best  where  it  is  jjossihle), 
the  head  or  the  handle  of  the  weapon  caught  frequently 
against  the  rocks,  and  several  times  nearly  ujisot  me.  So, 
out  of  laziness  if  you  will,  it  was  lel't  in  the  tent.  1  j)aid 
dearly  f(jr  the  ini]iniil(iieo. 

The  <"oi  (|u  Lion  was  passed,  and  fifty  yards  more  would 
have  place«l  mo  on  the  "(treat  Staircase,"  down  which  one 
can  run.  Hut  on  arriving  at  an  angle  of  the  clilTs  of  tho 
Tele  du  Lion,  while  skirting  the  upjRT  edge  of  tho  snow 
which  aV)Uls  against  them,  I  found  that  tho  heat  of  the  two 
y  31 
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past  days  had  nearly  obliterated  the  stops  which  had  been 
cut  when  coming  up.  The  rocks  happened  to  be  imprac- 
ticable just  at  this  corner,  so  nothing  could  be  done  ex- 
cept make  the  steps  afresh.  The  snow  was  too  hard  to 
beat  or  tread  down,  and  at  the  angle  it  was  all  but  ice : 
half  a  dozen  steps  only  were  required,  and  then  the  ledges 
could  be  followed  again.  So  I  held  to  the  rock  with  my 
right  hand,  and  prodded  at  the  snow  with  the  point  of  my 
stick  until  a  good  step  was  made,  and  then,  leaning  round 
the  angle,  did  the  same  for  the  other  side.  So  far  well,  but 
in  attempting  to  pass  the  corner  (to  the  present  moment 
I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened)  I  slipped  and  fell. 

The  slope  was  steep  on  which  this  took  place,  and  de- 
scended to  the  top  of  a  gully  that  led  down  through  two 
subordinate  buttresses  towards  the  Glacier  du  Lion,  which 
was  just  seen,  a  thousand  feet  below.  The  gully  narrowed 
and  narrowed  until  there  was  a  mere  thread  of  snow  lying 
between  two  walls  of  rock,  which  came  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination at  the  top  of  a  precipice  that  intervened  between 
it  and  the  glacier.  Imagine  a  funnel  cut  in  half  through 
its  length,  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  with  its 
point  below  and  its  concave  side  uppermost,  and  you  will 
have  a  fair  idea  of  the  place. 

The  knapsack  brought  my  head  down  first,  and  I  pitched 
into  some  rocks  about  a  dozen  feet  below :  they  caught 
something,  and  tumbled  me  off  the  edge,  head  over  heels, 
into  the  gully.  The  baton  was  dashed  from  my  hands,  and 
1  whirled  downward  in  a  series  of  bounds,  each  longer 
than  the  last, — now  over  ice,  now  into  rocks, — striking  my 
head  four  or  five  times,  each  time  with  increased  force. 
The  last  bound  sent  me  spinning  through  the  air,  in  a  leap 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from  one  side  of  the  gully  to  the 
other,  and  I  struck  the  rocks,  luckily,  with  the  whole  of 
my  left  side.     They  caught  my  clothes  for  a  moment,  and 
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I  fell  back  on  to  the  snow  with  motion  arrested  :  my  head 
fortunately  came  the  right  side  up,  and  a  few  franiic 
catches  brought  me  to  a  halt  in  the  neck  of  the  gully  and 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  Baton,  hat,  and  veil 
skimmed  by  and  disappeared,  and  the  crash  of  the  rocks 
which  1  had  started,  as  they  fell  on  to  the  glacier,  told 
how  narrow  had  been  the  esca])e  from  utter  destruction. 
As  it  was,  I  fell  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  seven  or  eight 
bcmnds.  Ton  feet  more  would  have  taken  me  in  one 
gigantic  leap  of  eight  hundred  feet  on  to  the  glacier  below. 

The  situation  was  still  sufficiently  serious.  The  rocks 
could  not  be  left  go  for  a  moment,  and  the  blood  was 
spurting  out  of  more  than  twenty  cuts.  The  most  serious 
ones  were  in  the  head,  and  1  vainly  tried  to  close  them 
with  one  hand  while  holding  on  with  the  other.  It  was 
useless :  the  blood  jerked  out  in  blinding  jets  at  each  pul- 
sation. At  last,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  I  kicked  out 
a  big  lump  of  snow  and  stuck  it  as  a  plaster  on  my  head. 
The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  and  the  flow  of  blood  tlimin- 
ished  :  then,  scrambling  u|),  i  got,  not  a  moment  too  soon, 
to  a  place  of  safety  and  fainted  away.  The  sun  was  set- 
tintr  when  consciousness  returned,  and  it  was  pitch  dark 
before  the  Groat  Staircase  was  descended  ;  but  by  a  combi- 
nation of  luck  and  care  the  whole  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred feet  of  descent  to  Breuil  was  accomplished  without 
a  slip  or  once  missing  the  way. 

1  .slunk  past  the  cabin  of  the  cowherds,  who  were  talk- 
ing and  laughing  inside,  utterly  ashamed  of  the  state  to 
which  1  had  been  brouglit  by  my  imbecility,  and  entered 
the  inn  stealthily,  wishing  to  escape  to  my  room  unnoticed. 
But  Favre  met  me  in  the  passage,  demanded,  "  Who  is  it?" 
screamed  with  fright  when  he  got  a  light,  and  aroused  the 
houschoM.  Two  dozen  heads  then  held  soletnn  council 
over  mine,  with  more  talk  than  action.     The  natives  were 
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unanimous  in  recommending  that  hot  wine  (syn.  vinegar), 
mixed  with  salt,  should  be  rubbed  into  the  cuts.  1  pro- 
tested, but  they  insisted.  It  was  all  the  doctoring  they 
received.  Whether  their  rapid  healing  was  to  be  attributed 
to  that  simple  remedy  or  to  a  good  state  of  health,  is  a 
question  ;  they  closed  up  remarkably  soon,  and  in  a  few 
days  I  was  able  to  move  again.  .  .  . 

As  it  seldom  happens  that  one  survives  such  a  fall,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  record  what  my  sensations  were 
during  its  occurrence.  I  was  perfectly  conscious  of  what 
was  happening,  and  felt  each  blow,  but,  like  a  patient  under 
chloroform,  experienced  no  pain.  Each  blow  was,  naturally, 
more  severe  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  I  distinctly 
remember  thinking,  "  Well,  if  the  next  is  harder  still,  that 
will  be  the  end  I"  Like  persons  who  have  been  rescued 
from  drowning,  I  remember  that  the  recollection  of  a  mul- 
titude of  things  rushed  through  my  head,  many  of  them 
trivialities  or  absurdities  which  had  been  forgotten  long 
before;  and,  more  remarkable,  this  bounding  through  space 
did  not  feel  disagreeable.  But  I  think  that  in  no  very 
great  distance  more  con-sciousness  as  well  as  sensation 
would  have  been  lost,  and  upon  that  I  base  my  belief,  im- 
probable as  it  seems,  that  deaih  by  a  fall  from  a  great 
height  is  as  painless  an  end  as  can  be  experienced. 

The  battering  was  very  rough,  yet  no  bones  were  broken. 
The  most  severe  cuts  were,  one  four  inches  long  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  another  of  three  inches  on  the  right 
temple;  this  latter  bled  frightfully.  There  was  a  formi- 
dable looking  cut,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  on  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  every  limb  was  grazed  or  cut 
more  or  less  seriously.  The  tips  of  the  ears  were  taken 
off.  and  a  sharp  rock  cut  a  circular  bit  out  of  the  side  of 
the  left  boot,  sock,  and  ankle  at  one  stroke.  The  loss  of 
blood,  although  so  great,  did  not  seem  to  be  permanently 
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injurious.  The  only  serious  effect  has  been  the  reduction 
of  a  naturally  retentive  memory  to  a  very  commonplace 
one ;  and  although  my  recollections  of  more  distant  occur- 
rences remain  unshaken,  the  events  of  that  particular  day 
would  be  clean  gone  but  for  the  few  notes  which  were 
written  down  before  the  accident. 


A  TYPICAL  DUTCH  CITY. 

EDMONDO    DE    AMICIS. 

[De  Amicis,  a  traveller  of  Italian  birth,  has  given  us  a  number  of 
hii^hlv  interesting  records  of  travel,  including  works  on  Algeria, 
Spain,  Uolland,  Paris,  Constantinople,  etc.  Among  these,  "  Uolland 
and  its  People"  is  perhaps  the  most  entertaining,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  its  manner  we  select  from  it  the  description  of  llotterdam,  as  a 
typiffil  pxamploof  a  Dutch  city.  This  selection  is  from  the  translation 
by  Caroline  Tiiton,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

When  wo  arrived  in  sight  of  Rotterdam  it  rained  and 
was  foggy;  wo  could  see,  as  through  a  veil,  only  an  ini- 
meiiso  confusion  of  ships,  houses,  windiuills,  towers,  trees, 
ami  people  in  motion  on  the  dykes  and  bridges;  there  were 
lights  everywhere;  a  great  city  with  such  an  aspect  as  I 
had  never  seen  before,  and  which  fog  and  darkness  soon 
hid  from  mo  altogether.  When  I  had  taken  leave  of  my 
travfslling  cornjjanions,  and  had  put  my  lugg:ige  in  order, 
it  wuH  niglit.  "So  much  the  belter,"  I  thought,  as  I  en- 
tered a  carriage;  "  I  shall  see  the  first  Dutch  city  by  night, 
which  must  be  a  strange  spectacle."  Ami,  indciMl,  when 
M.  Hismarck  was  at  Rotterdam  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  at 
night  ho  saw  spectres  on  the  roofs. 

It  is  difllcult  to  make  much  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam, 
entering  it  at  night.     The  carriage  passed  almost  inimc- 

31* 
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diately  over  a  bridge  that  resounded  hollowly  beneath  it ; 
and  while  I  thought  myself,  and  was,  in  fact,  within  the 
city,  I  saw  with  amazement  on  my  right  and  left  two  rows 
of  ships  vanishing  in  the  gloom. 

Leaving  the  bridge,  we  passed  through  a  street,  lighted, 
and  full  of  people,  and  found  ourselves  upon  another 
bridge,  and  between  two  rows  of  vessels  as  before,  and  so 
on  from  bridge  to  street,  from  street  to  bridge,  and,  to  in- 
crease the  confusion,  an  illumination  of  lamps  at  the  corners 
of  houses,  lanterns  on  masts  of  ships,  light-houses  on  the 
bridges,  small  lights  under  the  houses,  and  all  these  lights 
reflected  in  the  water.  All  at  once  the  carriage  stopped, 
people  crowded  about;  I  looked  out  and  saw  abridge  in 
the  air.  In  answer  to  my  question,  some  one  said  that  a 
vessel  was  passing.  We  went  on  again,  seeing  a  perspective 
of  canals  and  bridges  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other, 
until  we  came  to  a  great  squai'e,  sparkling  with  lights,  and 
bristling  with  masts  of  ships,  and  finally  we  readied  our 
inn  in  an  adjacent  street. 

My  first  care  on  entering  my  room  was  to  see  whether 
Dutch  cleanliness  deserved  its  fame.  It  did,  indeed,  and 
may  be  called  the  religion  of  cleanliness.  The  lineu  was 
snow-white,  the  windows  transparent  as  the  air,  the  furni- 
ture shining  like  a  crystal,  the  floors  so  clean  that  a  micro- 
scope could  not  discover  a  black  speck.  There  was  a 
basket  for  waste  paper,  a  tablet  for  scratching  matches,  a 
di.sh  for  cigar-ashes,  a  box  for  cigar-stumps,  a  spittoon,  and 
a  boot-jack ;  in  short,  there  was  no  possible  pretext  for 
soiling  anything. 

My  room  examined,  I  spread  a  map  of  Rotterdam  upon 
the  table,  and  made  some  preparatory  studies  for  the 
morrow. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  great  cities  of  Holland, 
although  built  upon  a  shifting  soil,  and  amid  difficulties  of 
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QVQvy  kind,  have  all  ^I'eat  regularity  of  form.  Amsterdana 
ia  a  semicircle,  the  Hague  square,  Rotterdam  an  equilateral 
triangle.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  an  immense  dyke, 
which  defends  the  citv  from  the  Meuse,  and  is  called  the 
Boompfes,  signifying,  in  Dutch,  small  trees,  from  a  row 
of  little  elms,  now  very  tall,  that  were  planted  when  it  was 
tirst  constructed. 

Another  great  dyke  forms  a  second  bulwaik  against  the 
river,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  almost  equal  parts, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  left  side  to  the  opposite  angle. 
That  part  of  Rotterdam  which  is  comprised  between  the 
dykes  is  all  canals,  islands,  and  bridges,  and  is  the  new 
city;  that  which  extends  beyond  the  second  dyke  is  the  old 
city.  Two  great  canals  extend  along  the  other  two  sides 
of  tho  town  to  the  apex,  where  they  meet,  and  receive  the 
waters  of  the  river  Rotte,  which,  with  the  affix  of  dam^  or 
dyke,  gives  its  name  to  the  city. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  my  conscientious  duty  as  a  trav- 
eller, and  with  many  precautions  not  to  soil,  even  by  a 
breath,  the  purity  of  that  jewel  of  a  chamber,  I  abandoned 
myself  with  humility  to  my  first  Dutch  bed. 

Dutch  beds — I  speak  of  those  in  the  hotels — are  gener- 
ally short  an<l  wide,  and  occupied,  in  a  great  part,  by  an 
immense  feather  pillow  in  which  a  giant's  head  would  bo 
overwhelmed.  I  may  add  that  tho  ordinary  light  is  a 
copper  candlestick,  of  tho  size  of  a  dinner-plate,  which 
might  sustain  a  torch,  but  holds,  instead,  a  liny  candle 
about  the  size  of  a  Spanish  lady's  finger. 

In  tho  morning  I  made  haste  to  rise  and  issue  forth  into 
tho  strungo  streets,  unlike  anything  in  Kurope.  The  first 
I  saw  was  tho  Iloog  Straat,  a  long,  straight  thoroughfare, 
running  along  the  interior  dyko. 

The  unplastered  houses,  of  every  shade  of  bricic,  from 
the  darkest  red  to  light  rose  color,  chiefly  two  windows 
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wide  and  two  stories  high,  have  the  front  wall  I'ising  above 
and  concealing  the  roof,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  blunt  triangle 
surmounted  by  a  parapet.  Some  of  these  pointed  fa<;ade8 
rise  into  two  curves,  like  a  long  neck  without  a  head  ;  some 
are  cut  into  steps  like  the  houses  that  children  build  with 
blocks;  some  present  the  aspect  of  a  conical  pavilion,  some 
of  a  village  church,  some  of  theatrical  cabins.  The  para- 
pets are  in  gonei*al  surrounded  by  white  stripes,  coarse 
arabesques  in  plaster,  and  other  ornaments  in  very  bad 
taste ;  the  doors  and  windows  are  bordered  by  broad  white 
stripes;  other  white  lines  divide  the  different  stories;  the 
spaces  between  the  doors  in  front  are  marked  by  white 
wooden  panels,  so  that  two  colors,  white  and  red,  prevail 
everywhere,  and  as  in  the  distance  the  darker  red  looks 
black,  the  prospect  is  half  festive,  half  funereal,  all  the 
houses  looking  as  if  they  were  hung  with  white  linen.  At 
first  1  had  an  inclination  to  laugh,  for  it  seemed  impossible 
that  it  could  have  been  done  seriously,  and  that  quite  sober 
people  lived  in  those  houses.  They  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  run  up  for  a  festival,  and  would  presently  disappear, 
like  the  paper  frame-work  of  a  grand  display  of  fireworks. 

While  I  stood  looking  vaguely  at  the  street,  I  noticed 
one  house  that  puzzled  me  somewhat;  and,  thinking  that 
my  eyes  had  been  deceived,  I  looked  more  carefully  at  it, 
and  compared  it  with  its  neighbors.  Turning  into  the 
next  street,  the  same  thing  met  my  astonished  gaze. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  the  whole  city  of  Rotterdam 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  town  that  has  been  shaken 
smartly  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  ruin. 

All  the  houses — in  any  street  one  may  count  the  excep- 
tions on  their  fingers— lean  more  or  less,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  so  much  that  at  the  roof  they  lean  forward 
at   least  a   foot   beyond   their   neighbors,  which  may  be 
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straight,  or  not  so  visibly  inclined ;  one  leans  forward  as 
if  it  would  fall  into  the  street ;  another  backward,  another 
to  the  left,  another  to  the  right ;  at  some  points  six  or  seven 
contiguous  houses  all  lean  forward  together,  those  in  the 
middle  most,  those  at  the  ends  less,  looking  like  a  paling 
with  the  crowd  pressing  against  it.  At  another  point  two 
houses  lean  together  as  if  supporting  one  another.  In  cer- 
tain streets  the  houses  for  a  long  distance  lean  all  one  way, 
like  trees  beaten  by  a  prevailing  wind ;  and  then  another 
long  row  will  lean  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  if  the  wind 
had  changed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  certain  regularity  of 
inclination  that  is  scarcely  noticeable  ;  and  again,  at  cross- 
ings and  in  the  smallest  streets  there  is  an  indescribable 
confusion  of  lines,  a  real  architectural  frolic,  a  dance  of 
houses,  a  disorder  that  seems  animated.  There  are  houses 
that  nod  forward  as  if  asleep,  others  that  start  backward 
as  if  frightened;  some  bending  towards  each  other,  their 
roofs  almost  touching,  as  if  in  secret  conference;  some  fall- 
ing upon  one  anotlier  as  if  they  were  drunk  ;  some  lean- 
ing backward  between  others  that  lean  forward  like  male- 
factors dragged  onward  by  their  guards  ;  rows  of  houses  that 
courtesy  to  a  steeple,  groups  of  small  houses  all  inclined 
towards  one  in  the  middle,  like  conspirators  in  conclave. 

Observe  them  attentively  one  by  one,  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  they  are  interesting  as  j)ictures. 

In  some,  upon  the  summit  of  the  fa(;ade,  there  projects 
from  the  middle  of  the  parapet  a  beam  with  cord  and 
pulley  to  pull  up  baskets  and  buckets.  In  others,  jutting 
from  a  round  window,  is  the  carved  head  of  a  deer,  a  sheep, 
or  a  goat.  Uririer  the  head,  a  line  of  whitewashed  stone  or 
wood  cuts  the  whole;  farinle  in  half  Under  this  lino  there 
are  two  broad  windows  with  projecting  awnings  of  stripo<l 
linen.  Under  those  again,  over  the  upper  panes,  a  little 
green  curtain.  15elow  this  green  curtain  two  white  ones, 
II. -y 
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divided  in  tho  middle  to  show  a  suspended  bird-cage  or  a 
basket  of  flowers.  And  below  the  basket  or  the  cage,  tho 
lower  panes  are  covered  by  a  net-work  of  fine  wire  ihat 
prevents  the  passer-by  from  seeing  into  tlie  room.  Within, 
behind  the  netting,  there  stands  a  table  covered  with  ob- 
jects in  porcelain,  crystal,  flowers,  and  toys  of  various 
kinds.  Outside  on  the  stone  sill  is  a  row  of  small  flower- 
pots. From  the  stone  sill  or  from  one  side  projects  an  iron 
stem  curving  upward,  which  sustains  two  small  mirrors 
joined  in  the  form  of  a  book,  movable,  and  surmounted  by 
another,  also  movable,  so  that  those  inside  the  house  can 
see,  without  being  seen,  everything  that  passes  in  tho 
street. 

On  some  of  the  houses  there  is  a  lamp  projecting  between 
the  two  windows,  and  below  is  tho  door  of  the  house  or  a 
shop  door.  If  it  is  a  shop,  over  the  door  there  is  the 
carved  head  of  a  Moor  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  or  that 
of  a  Turk  with  a  hideous  grimace ;  sometimes  there  is  an 
elephant  or  a  goose ;  sometimes  a  horse's  or  a  bull's  head, 
a  serpent,  a  half-moon,  a  windmill,  or  an  arm  extended,  the 
hand  holding  some  object  of  the  kind  sold  in  the  shop.  If 
it  is  the  house-door, — always  kept  closed, — there  is  a  brass 
plate  with  the  name  of  the  occupant,  another  with  a  slit 
for  letters,  another  with  the  handle  of  a  bell,  the  whole, 
including  the  locks  and  bolts,  shining  like  gold.  Before 
the  door  there  is  a  small  bridge  of  wood,  because  in  many 
of  the  houses  the  ground-floor  or  basement  is  much  lower 
than  the  street ;  and  before  the  bridge  two  little  stone 
columns  surmounted  by  two  balls;  two  more  columns  in 
front  of  these  are  united  by  iron  chains,  the  large  links  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  crosses,  stars,  and  polygons;  in 
the  space  between  the  street  and  the  house  are  pots  of 
flowers;  and  at  the  windows  of  the  ground-floor  more 
flower-pots  and  curtains.     In  the  more  retired  streets  there 
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are  bird-cages  on  both  sides  of  thu  windows,  boxes  full  of 
green  growing  things,  clothes  hung  out  to  air  or  dry,  a 
thousand  objects  and  colors,  like  a  universal  fjair. 

But  without  going  out  of  the  older  town,  one  need  only 
to  go  away  from  the  centre  to  see  something  new  at  every 
'  step. 

In  some  narrow,  straight  streets  one  may  see  the  end 
suddenly  closed  as  if  b}-  a  curtain  concealing  the  view;  but 
it  disappears  as  it  came,  and  is  recognized  as  the  sail  of  a 
vessel  moving  in  a  canal.  In  other  streets  a  net-work  of 
cordage  seems  to  stop  the  way ;  the  rigging  of  vessels 
lying  in  some  basin.  In  one  direction  there  is  a  draw- 
bridge raised,  and  looking  like  a  gigantic  swing  provided 
for  the  diversion  of  the  people  who  live  in  those  prepos- 
terous houses;  and  in  another  there  is  a  windmill,  tall  as  a 
steeple  and  black  as  an  antique  tower,  moving  its  arms  like 
a  monstrous  firework.  On  every  side,  finally,  among  the 
houses,  above  the  roofs,  between  the  distant  trees,  are  seen 
masts  of  vessels,  flags,  and  sails  and  rigging,  reminding  us 
that  wo  are  surrounded  by  water,  and  that  the  city  is  a 
Si-aport. 

Meantime,  the  shops  were  opened  and  the  streets  became 
full  of  people.  There  was  groat  animation,  but  no  hurry, 
tuo  absence  of  which  distinguishes  the  streets  of  Hotter- 
dam  from  those  of  London,  between  which  some  travellers 
find  great  resemblance,  especially  in  the  color  of  the  houses 
and  the  grave  aspect  of  the  inhabitants.  While  faces, 
pallid  faces,  faces  the  color  of  Parmesan  cheese;  light  hair, 
very  light  hair,  reddish,  yellowish  ;  broad  beardless  visages, 
beards  under  the  chin  and  around  (he  neck  ;  blue  eyes,  so 
light  as  to  seem  almost  without  a  pupil ;  women  stumpy, 
fat,  rosy,  slow,  with  white  caps  and  ear-rings  in  the  form 
of  corkscrews, — these  are  the  first  things  one  observes  in 
the  crowd. 
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But  fur  the  moment  it  was  not  the  people  that  first 
stimuhxted  my  curiosity.  I  crossed  the  Hoog  Street,  and 
found  myself  in  the  new  city.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  say 
if  it  be  port  or  city,  if  land  or  water  predominate,  if  there 
are  more  ships  than  houses,  or  vice  versa. 

Broad  and  long  canals  divide  the  city  into  so  many 
islands,  united  by  drawbridges,  turning  bridges,  and 
bridges  of  stone.  On  either  side  of  every  canal  extends 
a  street,  flanked  by  trees  on  one  side  and  houses  on  the 
other.  All  these  canals  are  deep  enough  to  float  large 
vessels,  and  all  are  full  of  them  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
except  a  space  in  the  middle  left  for  passage  in  and  out, — 
an  immense  fleet  imprisoned  in  a  city. 

When  I  arrived  it  was  the  busiest  hour,  so  I  planted 
myself  upon  the  highest  bridge  over  the  principal  crossing. 
From  thence  were  visible  four  canals,  four  forests  of  ships, 
bordered  by  eight  files  of  trees;  the  streets  were  crammed 
with  people  and  merchandise ;  droves  of  cattle  were  cross- 
ing the  bridges;  bridges  were  rising  in  the  air,  or  opening 
in  the  middle,  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  through,  and  were 
scarcely  replaced  or  closed  before  they  were  inundated  by 
a  throng  of  people,  carts,  and  carriages ;  ships  came  and 
went  in  the  canals,  shining  like  models  in  a  museum,  and 
with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  sailors  on  the  decks; 
boats  darted  from  vessel  to  vessel ;  the  shops  drove  a  busy 
trade ;  servant-women  washed  the  walls  and  windows ;  and 
all  this  moving  life  was  rendered  more  gay  and  cheerful  by 
the  reflections  in  the  water,  the  green  of  the  trees,  the  red 
of  the  houses,  the  tall  windmills  showing  their  dark  tops 
and  white  sails  against  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and  still  more 
by  an  air  of  quiet  simplicity  not  seen  in  any  other  northern 
city. 

I  took  observations  of  a  Dutch  vessel.  Almost  all  the 
ships  crowded  in  the  canals  of  Kotterdam  are  built  for  the 
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Rhine  and  Ilollund ;  they  have  one  mast  only,  and  are 
broad,  stout,  and  variously  colored  like  toy  ships.  The 
hull  is  generally  of  a  bright  grass-green,  ornamented  with 
a  red  or  a  white  stripe,  or  sometimes  several  stripes,  look- 
ing like  a  band  of  different-colored  ribbons.  The  poop  is 
usually  gilded.  The  deck  and  mast  are  varnished  and 
shining  like  the  cleanest  of  house-floors.  The  outside  of 
the  hatches,  the  buckets,  the  barrels,  the  yards,  the  planks, 
are  all  painted  red,  with  white  or  blue  stripes.  The  cabin 
where  the  sailors'  families  are  is  colored  like  a  Chinese 
kiosk,  and  has  its  windows  of  clear  glass,  and  its  white 
muslin  curtains  tied  up  with  knots  of  rose-colored  ribbon. 
In  every  moment  of  spare  time  sailors,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  busy  washing,  sweeping,  polishing  ever}'  part  with 
infinite  care  and  pains  ;  and  when  their  little  vessel  makes 
its  exit  from  the  port,  all  fresh  and  shining  like  a  holiday- 
coach,  they  all  stand  on  the  poop  and  accept  with  dignity 
the  mute  compliments  which  they  gather  from  the  glances 
of  the  spectators  along  the  canals. 

From  canal  to  canal,  and  from  bridge  to  bri(lgt\  I  finally 
reached  the  dyke  of  the  Booinpjes  upon  the  Meuse,  where 
boils  and  bubbles  all  the  life  of  the  great  commercial  city. 

On  the  left  extencls  a  long  row  of  small  many-colored 
steamboats,  which  start  every  hour  in  tlio  day  for  Dor- 
drcfht,  Arnhcm,  Cionda,  Ffhiedam,  IJrilla,  Zcalatul,  and  con- 
tinually send  forth  clouds  f)f  white  smoke  and  the  sound 
of  tlufir  cheerful  bells.  To  the  right  lie  the  largo  ships 
whicl>  make  the  voyage  to  various  Eurf)pean  ports,  mingled 
with  fine  three-masted  vessels  bound  for  the  Kast  Indies, 
with  namos  written  in  goliicn  K-tters, — Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Samarang, — carrying  the  fancy  to  those  distant 
and  savage  coimtrii-s  like  the  echoes  of  distant  voices.  In 
front  the  Meuse,  covered  with  boats  and  barks,  and  the 
distant  shore  with  a  forest  of  beech-trees,  windmills,  and 
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towers ;  and  over  all  the  unquiet  sky,  full  of  gleams  of 
light  and  gloom}-  clouds,  fleeting  and  changing  in  their 
constant  movement,  as  if  repeating  the  restless  labor  on 
the  earth  below. 


ANTWERP  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

ROSE  G.  KINGSLEY. 

[The  traveller  to  whom  we  owe  the  following  selection  makes  it 
part  of  a  paper  on  "The  Home  of  Kubens,"  in  which  she  apprecia- 
tively describes  that  artist's  works.  Her  account  of  the  city  in  which 
the  greatest  of  these  works  are  enshrined  is  more  to  our  purpose,  and 
is  here  given.] 

It  had  rained  in  England  for  a  month  without  stopping, 
when,  weary  of  sodden   gra}^  clouds   above   and   sodden 

green  grass  below,  M and  I  determined  to  seek  new 

sketching-grounds  under  a  more  kindly  sky.  We  had  but 
a  fortnight  to  spend  on  our  trip.  Where,  therefore,  could 
we  find  a  richer  field  of  work  than  in  Flanders?  for  there 
quaint  cities,  beautiful  buildings,  glorious  pictures,  and,  if 
we  were  minded  to  go  deeper,  a  tangled  mass  of  historic 
interest,  lay  within  easy  reach. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  30th  of  September  found 
us  driving  through  the  streets  of  Brussels,  and  three  days 
later  we  were  steaming  out  into  the  (to  us)  unknown,  on 
our  way  to  Antwerp.  Our  three  days  had  been  chiefly 
spent  in  making  closer  acquaintance  with  Flemish  art  in 
the  museum  of  the  capital, — a  collection  most  valuable 
and  tj^jic-al,  a  collection  too  often  ignored  or  hastily  glanced 
through  by  the  tourist,  who,  if  by  chance  he  cares  for  such 
things,  hurries  on  to  see  Memling  at  Bruges,  Van  Eyck  at 
Ghent,  or  Eubens  at  Antwerp.     Ho  forgets,  or  does  not 
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know,  that,  as  Fromentin  justly  says,  "  Belgium  is  a  mag- 
nificent book  of  art,  of  which,  happ'ly  for  provincial  glory, 
the  chapters  are  scattered  everywhere,  but  of  which  the 
preface  is  at  Brussels,  and  only  at  Brussels.  To  all  who 
are  tempted  to  skip  the  preface  in  order  to  get  at  the  book, 
I  should  say  they  are  wrong, — that  they  open  the  book  too 
soon  and  will  read  it  ill."  Wo  therefore  studied  the  preface 
with  some  care,  and  now  were  about  to  turn  the  first  page 
of  the  book  itself.  .  .  . 

Everything  seemed  new,  pretty,  and  amusing,  as  the 
train  cleared  the  last  of  the  suburbs  of  Brussels.  The  sun 
shone  on  the  long  lines  of  poplars,  just  burnished  with 
autumn's  gold,  which  cast  their  shadows  on  damp  green 
meadows  ruled  off  into  squares  with  almost  mathematical 
precision.  Here  a  man  in  a  brown  apron  and  brilliant 
crimson  sleeves  was  raking  up  the  aftermath  off  a  water- 
meadow.  There  a  girl  in  a  blue  IVook  was  herding  black 
and  white  cows,  and  we  begun  to  tliink  of  Cuyp.  Then 
we  saw,  across  flat  stretches  of  Kiiiiling  country,  pointed 
steeples  and  red  roofs,  showing  behind  thick  groups  of 
trees  in  a  soft  blue  haze,  while  an  old  windmill  on  black- 
ened wooden  stilts,  a  little  dcMikcy-cart,  and  a  grouji  of 
crimson-jacketed  jieasants  in  the  foreground  made  us  think 
of  some  of  Teniers  the  Youngcr's  landscapes,  and  recollect 
that  wo  must  bo  close  to  J)rei  Toircii,  his  hduso  at  Perck. 
Then  came  Malines,  our  first  brown  canal,  with  red-sailed, 
gTfcn-  and  blaek-painted  barges,  the  great  cathedi-al  rising 
through  a  screen  of  trees  over  scarlet  house-roofs,  a  jiic- 
tiiresquo  crowd  on  the  platform  of  btirly  shovel-hatted 
priests,  nuns  with  black  shawls  over  their  white  caps,  men 
with  l)luo  blouses  and  brilliant  yellow  sabots, — :ind  we 
thought  of  I'rout.  It  was  all  so  al»siir(lly  lilce  wli;it  wo 
had  expected,  with  a  difference, — just  the  difference  be- 
tween art  anrl  nature. 
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Then  came  more  flat  country,  more  canals,  more  fields, 
more  absurd  cocky  little  wheat-ricks,  with  hardly  corn 
enough  in  them  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread,  more  white  and 
pui'i)le  lupins  on  the  embankments,  more  red-tiled  roofs, 

half  thatch,   half  tile,   which    ^I pronounced   "most 

ffisthetie,"  more  sun,  yes,  that  was  perhaps  the  best  of  all. 
Then  a  great  green  fort,  and  we  were  at  Antwerp, 

"We  hardly  gave  ourselves  time  to  swallow  a  hasty 
dejeuner,  and  then  set  forth  with  the  charming  feeling  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  ourselves.  We  had  not 
an  idea  of  where  we  were  going,  or  what  we  meant  to  see. 
All  was  new,  therefore  all  to  us  was  worth  seeing.  Only  a 
vague  impression  floated  in  our  minds  that  we  ought  before 
long  to  find  our  way  to  the  cathedral.  It  was  not  hard  to 
find ;  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  miss  it,  for,  as  we  saun- 
tered down  the  Place  de  Moir,  the  golden  clock-face  on  the 
steej^le  shone  before  us  like  a  beacon  over  the  high  house- 
roofs,  and 

"  Far  up,  the  carillon  did  search 
The  wind." 

We  pushed  our  way  past  the  odious  touters,  clamorously 
asking  in  vile  French  and  still  viler  English  if  we  wished 
to  see  the  cathedral?  had  we  seen  it?  did  we  know  we 
ought  to  see  it?  finally,  of  course,  should  they  show  it  to 
us?  We  were  in  too  mighty  a  presence  to  heed  them. 
Above  us,  almost  painfully  high,  rose  the  great  steeple, 
pointing  up  to  the  clear  blue  sky.  We  stood  at  a  corner 
of  the  old  Marche  and  gazed  and  gazed,  hardly  able  at 
first  to  take  in  the  idea  of  its  real  height,  foreshortened 
as  it  is  when  one  stands  so  near.  It  grew  upon  us,  re- 
vealed itself  to  us,  as  we  looked  and  wondered,  and  ever 
after,  while  in  the  city,  we  seemed  to  feel  its  protecting 
presence,  even  though  it  miglit  be  hidden  from  our  eyes. 
And  we  thought  how  often  must  weary  sailors,  beating  up 
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the  stormy  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  have  longed  for  a 
glimpse  of  that  weather-stained  tower,  token  to  them  of 
home  and  safety  after  some  perilous  voj-age  to  bring  gold 
and  sugar  from  the  New  World,  or  priceless  stuffs  and 
spices  from  the  Indies  and  fur  Cathay  I  Or  as  painters, 
after  long  study  in  the  schools  of  Rome  and  Venice,  made 
their  slow  way  northward  once  more  across  the  Alps,  to 
add  fresh  glory  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  how  eagerly  they 
must  have  watched  for  the  first  sight  of  their  cathedral, 
pointing  heavenward  out  of  the  flat  misty  plain,  as  if  to 
lift  their  minds  from  earth  into  some  purer  atmosphere! 

Yet,  splendid  as  is  the  casket,  still  more  precious  is  the 
treasure  it  contains.  Many  men  have  built  cathedrals. 
Tliere  has  been  hut  one  Kubens;  and  of  all  Rubens's  works, 
the  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  enshrined  in  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral is,  one  may  venture  to  say  without  fear  of  criticism, 
unquestionably  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful.  There 
is  a  sobriety,  a  reticence,  about  it  in  color,  in  movement,  in 
drawing,  in  the  exquisite  balance  of  light  and  sha<le,  in  the 
nobility  and  yet  tenderness  of  conception,  which  one  hardly 
hjoks  f<jr  in  the  {)ainter,  splendid  though  ho  be,  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  over  the  high  altar  close  by,  still 
less  of  the  gorgeous  but  revolting  Marie  do  Medici  series 
in  the  Louvre.  "^I'o  quote  l^ronidnlin  once  more,  "  Toxf  y 
est  contenu,  concis,  laconique  comme  dans  une  page  du  texte 
snrre."  TiOt  those  who  jud-^o  him  merely  by  pictures  such 
as  the  last  go  to  Antwerp,  and,  casting  aside  all  jirecon- 
ceived  ideas,  say  then  wiiether  Peter  Paul  Rubens  shall 
not  bo  pardoned  all  his  carelessness,  his  coarseness, — yes, 
cvon  his  horrors, — and  bo  to  tin  in  henceforth  the  painter 
of  the  noldo  and  nuijestic  "  J)escent  IVoin  the  Cross." 

It  was  long  bcf<»re  wo  could  siiinnioii  resolution  to  leave 
the  cathedral.  Half  a  flozeti  times  we  started,  as  many 
times   wo  turned   back   to  the   great   triptych   to   impress 

32* 
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some  detail  more  firmly  on  our  minds;  and  at  last,  when 
the  door  swung  to  behind  us,  and  we  saw  the  great  mas- 
ter's statue  standing  in  dustj^  sunshine  in  the  Place  Verte, 
wo  were  in  no  humor  for  more  siccht-seeing.  So  vre  w&n- 
dered  happily  and  aimlessly  on,  now  enchanted  by  some 
pignon  espagnol,  the  quaint  gable  running  up  in  a  series  of 
steps,  which  was  introduced,  some  say,  by  the  Spaniards, 
now  stopping  to  scribble  down  the  details  of  a  bit  of  cos- 
tume, or  to  look  at  a  street  shrine  on  a  corner  house,  with 
its  figure  and  lamp  and  tinsel  flowers,  until  at  last  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  quays. 

Here,  where  Van  Noort,  where  Rubens,  where  Jordaens 
made  studies  among  the  rude  fishermen  for  their  pictui'cs 
of  the  Miraculous  Draught, — here,  where  generations  of 
painters  from  their  day  down  to  our  own  have  loved  to 
dwell  upon  the  changing  aspects  of  the  quiet  river,  the 
hurrying  quays,  the  picturesque  people, — here  was  indeed 
a  spot  where  we  humble  disciples  of  Apelles  might  hope  to 
gather  inspiration  from  the  example  of  the  great  departed. 
So  we  hunted  out  a  pile  of  wood  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
river,  a  quiet  corner  where  we  ran  no  risk  of  being  tram- 
pled underfoot  by  gigantic  Flemish  draj'-horses  or  knocked 
down  by  heavily  laden  wagons;  and  there  we  sat  peace- 
fully, sketching  the  long  reaches  of  the  Scheldt  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  golden  haze.  Up  it  sailed  long  low  boats,  float- 
ing past  us  with  full  red  sails,  flat,  faint,  wooded  shores 
behind  them,  a  tall  smoking  chimney  or  little  church-spire 
breaking  the  blue  lino  of  the  trees  here  and  there.  The 
river  reaches  were  full  of  repose  to  eye  and  mind  alike, 
and  our  thoughts  turned  instinctively  to  Van  de  Velde,  to 
his  glassy  water,  where  little  gleams  catch  the  curl  of 
some  lazy  ripple,  and  his  skiff's  and  schooners  floating  in  a 
veil  of  filmy  gold,  which  warms  his  usual  pearly  grays, 
while  they  in  turn  give  a  sober  undertone  to  the  golden 
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glory.  A  contrast  to  the  quiet  river  was  the  foreground 
of  the  picture,  where  a  steamer  was  lading  for  some  dis- 
tant voyai^e,  funnels,  rigging,  hull,  a  great  mass  of  black 
and  brown  against  the  pale  golden  water,  and  the  bustling 
quay,  where  horses,  men,  carriages,  foot-passengers,  long 
low  trollies, — apparently  on  only  two  wheels,  so  minute 
were  the  front  pair, — piled  high  with  bales  and  barrels, 
were  jumbled  in  inextricable  confusion. 

We  were  working  away,  thankful  that  every  one  was 
too  full  of  his  own  business  to  care  to  look  at  us,  w'hen 
suddenly  a  pleasant  smell  of  burning  made  us  wonder 
whether  the  municipality  were  trying  to  fumigate  the  town 
and  ovorjiower  the  very  unsavory  odors  around  us.  Pres- 
ently blacks  began  to  settle  on  our  sketch-books.  Then 
burning  morsels  flew  through  the  air,  and,  turning  round, 
we  flaw  that  a  quantity  of  bales  standing  on  the  quay 
twenty  yards  behind  us  were  on  fire.  Half  a  dozen  by- 
standers looked  on  with  true  Flemish  phlegm.  A  woman 
in  blue  and  gray,  with  yellow  sabots,  stood  watching  on  a 
fallen  mast.  Then  others  began  to  arrive,  and  as  the 
flames  rose  higher  some  slight  interest  arose  with  them. 
The  gray  woman  turned  and  ran  for  the  pompiers.  The 
interest  grow  and  spread  among  the  gathering  crowd. 
Soldiers  just  landing  frdin  the  'i'etc  de  I'landro  caught 
sight  of  the  crackling  flames  ami  rushed  towards  them. 
Stevedores  left  the  lading  of  their  steamer,  and,  leaping 
across  masts  and  spars,  with  sacUs  over  their  heads  and 
their  blue  blouses  jiufTed   into  balloons  by  the  wind,  rushed 

to  the  scene  of  action.    M and  1  thought  it  prudent  to 

retire  to  a  strcot-corncr,  away  from  the  turmoil. 

Such  a  street!  nil  in  wai-ni  shade,  with  rieh  reds  jind 
grays  and  browns  among  its  high-roofed  houses.  Out  of 
the  Fish-MarUet  close  by  poured  a  motley  crow<l, — men  in 
blue  jer.Hcys,  men  in  red  jei-kins,  men  in  shirt-sleeves,  little 
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lads  in  sailor-clothes  wiih  bright  3'^ellow  sabots,  women  "with 
yellow  sabots  and  blue  stockings,  or  yellow  stockings  and 
black  sabots,  or  black  shoes  and  pink  stockings,  women  in 
three-cornered  shawls,  women  in  long  black  cloaks.  The 
tardily-awakened  interest  had  grown  into  intense  excite- 
ment. Everj'  one  ran, — soldiers,  ladies,  porters,  priests; 
and  as  we  left  the  Quai  Vandj'ck  to  go  home,  and  looked 
up  at  the  stone  lace-work  of  the  cathedral  tower  against 
the  bright  blue  sky,  the  pompiers  raced  past  us  with 
their  little  hand-engine,  to  find  that  the  fire  had  burnt 
itself  out. 

Too  tired  by  our  long  daj'  to  walk  any  more,  but  unwill- 
ing to  waste  the  evening  in  our  rooms,  we  chartered  a 
comfortable  little  carriage  and  drove  down  to  the  Port 
just  after  sunset.  The  cathedral  tower  stood  stately  and 
sombre  against  a  pale-pink  sky.  Against  this  delicate 
background,  too,  we  caught  fantastic  irregular  outlines  of 
old  houses  at  every  turn  of  the  streets.  The  busy  Quai 
Vandyck  we  now  saw  under  a  completely  changed  aspect. 
The  pink  of  the  upper  sky  melted  into  yellow,  the  yellow 
into  a  heavy  blue-purple  blending  with  the  farther  shore 
of  the  river.  The  bands  of  color,  intensified  by  black 
masts  and  sails  rising  from  yet  blacker  hulls  lying  under 
the  bank,  were  reflected  in  the  opalescent  water;  while 
fluttering  pennons  on  a  forest  of  fishing-boats  looked,  as 
M said,  "  like  a  shoal  of  minnows." 

As  we  drove  along  in  the  growing  darkness  the  scene 
was  weird  and  strange.  We  caught  glimpses  of  black 
figures,  with  heavy  burdens  on  their  shoulders,  rushing  up 
and  down  gangways  of  loading  steamers  like  the  demons 
of  some  Walpurgisnacht,  lighted  by  oil-cans  flaming  from 
their  two  spouts.  Then  came  a  street  of  ancient  houses, — 
we  could  see  only  the  steps  of  their  gables  against  the 
sky, — and,  instead  of  a  roadway  below,  the  street  was  full 
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of  water  and  ships,  sails  half  furled,  lights,  red,  green,  and 
yellow,  repeating  themselves  in  long  reflections  amid  the 
black  boats  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  canal.  Across 
the  river  steamer- lights  crept  to  and  fro.  Low  carts,  with 
huge  horses  that  brought  to  mind  Paul  Potter's  etching  of 
"The  Friesland  Horse,"  grazed  past  us.  Then  came  a 
black  mass, — the  house  of  the  Ilanseatic  League.  Then 
great  docks  like  the  sea,  stretching  away  infinitely  into 
the  darkness,  a  mysterious  confusion  of  masts,  spars,  cord- 
age, chimneys,  lights,  water,  black  hulls.  On  shore  a  tangle 
of  carts  and  trollies  standing  horseless,  barrels,  cotton-bales, 
wool-sacks.  A  locomotive  snorted  past  us  in  dangerous 
proximity,  appearing  one  knew  not  from  whence,  disap- 
pearing again  into  the  gloom.  Electric  lights  flashed  on 
ahead  far  up  the  line.  We  passed  more  huge  warehouses, 
more  canals,  more  narrow  streets.  Then  the  Port  and  its 
strange  life,  its  flaming  oil-cans,  its  murky  darkness,  were 
left  behind,  and  we  found  ourselves  back  in  nineteenth- 
century  civilization,  driving  down  the  new  Frenchified 
bouU^vards,  with  only  the  statue  of  David  Tenicrs  and  the 
Italian  facade  of  Kubens's  house  to  remind  us  whore  wo 
were. 


ART  MUSEUJVIS  OF  DRESDEN. 

ELIZA  innil    PKAIvK. 

["Pen  Pictures  of  Europe,"  by  Eliziiboth  Pftiko,  is  amply  worth 
reiulint^  ])y  all  who  wisli  to  i^nin  a  rapid  acfuuiiiitiinco  witli  what  is 
wortli  seeing  on  that  contincrit.  Its  inttTcstiiif;  di'scriptioris  are  ko 
many  and  varied  that  choice  amoriK  them  is  not  easy  to  make,  mid  we 
present  what  our  traveller  saw  in  Dresden  and  at  Potsdam  simply  as 
examples  of  the  whole.] 
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We  have  been  to  the  picture-i^allery.  Tliero  were  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  pictures.  There  were 
Eaphael,  Holbein,  Correggio,  Titian,  Carlo  Dolce,  Paul 
Veronese,  Rubens,  Eembrandt,  Vandyke,  Guido,  Euysdael, 
AVouvermans,  Claude,  Poussin,  and  I  do  not  know  who  else; 
but  I  would  give  them  all,  and  more  besides,  for  the  por- 
traits of  Charlemagne  and  Sigisnmnd  by  Durer,  and  the 
historical  painting  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  with  its  forty- 
seven  original  portraits  by  Sandrart.  1  do  really  think  that 
I  have  seen  a  million  of  paintings,  and  have  come  to  the 
sad  conclusion  that  I  have  precious  little  love  for  pictures, 
— for  paintings. 

The  magnificent  frescos  I  admire  as  much  as  anj--  one. 
But  the  thousands  of  Madonnas, — Raphael's  "  Madonna  di 
San  Sisto,"  which  cost  forty  thousand  dollars,  I  like  better 
than  any  I  have  j^et  seen,  next  to  that  old  painting  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  old  church  not  far  from  Milan, — 
all  the  Madonnas  have  pretty  eyes,  pretty  faces,  pretty 
attitudes;  but  they  do  not  come  up  to  my  idea  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Then  there  are  so  many  nude  Venuses,  and  all  sorts 
of  nudities,  that  the  artists  who  painted  them  ought  to 
have  been  condemned  to  go  without  clothes,  even  in  cold 
weather,  to  see  how  they  would  like  it ;  and  when  they  died 
they  should  have  every  bone  in  the  human  body  carved  as 
ornaments  on  their  tombstone  as  I  saw  somewhere  in  my 
travels.  The  heads  of  the  old  men  are  exceedingly  fine 
and  natural ;  but  many  of  the  portraits  have  such  affected 
attitudes  that  they  seem  ridiculous  to  me.  I  suppose  it 
used  to  be  the  fashion  to  take  an  attitude  when  they  sat  for 
a  portrait. 

Mrs.  Siddons's  portrait,  in  London,  and  one  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  her  page,  were  the  most  beautiful  and 
faultless  to  my  taste  of  all  I  saw  in  England. 

Murillo's  beggar  boys  and  girls  did  not  know  enough  to 
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assume  an  attitude;  and  of  course  they  please,  because 
they  are  natui-al. 

Did  you  ever  see  persons  sit  where  they  could  see  them- 
selves in  a  mirror,  conversing,  and  still  looking  at  them- 
selves with  a  sort  of  half  consciousness  they  were  doing  so, 
and  thinking  that  you  were  not  noticing  that  they  did  so? 
I  say,  did  you  ever  notice  what  a  ridiculous  and  puzzled 
expression  it  gives  to  their  faces?  Well,  this  is  just  the 
expression  of  the  greater  part  of  these  so  celebrated  por- 
traits and  paintings.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of, — I  mean 
my  want  of  taste, — but  I  do  like  to  see  pictures  look  natu- 
ral. "How  will  madame  have  potatoes,  saute  or  grille,  or 
au  naturel  ?"  The  word  naturel  sounds  so  charmingly  after 
all  I  have  seen,  that  I  reply  joyously,  "  Au  naturel ;"  and 
he  brought  me  boiled  potatoes, — just  what  I  liked.  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  we  went  again  to  the  opera  in  Munich, 
in  the  small  theatre  in  the  king's  palace.  The  opera  was 
"  Allessandra  Stradella,"  by  Flolow.  I  never  heard  sweeter 
music ;  and  2saclibaur,  who  took  the  part  of  Stradella,  was 
not  only  a  magniGccnt  tenor,  but  a  perfect  Adonis  iu  per- 
son.    Jle  would  meet  with  success  in  New  York. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  royal  palace,  a  very  ancient 
and  ungainly-looking  luiililing.  Our  object  was  to  visit 
the  green  rooms,  or  vaullH,  which  contain  all  kinds  of  rare 
objects, — jewels,  ivory,  bronzes,  and  c<jstly  things, — which 
I  suppose  were  intended  to  show  the  magnificence  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  who  onco  were  among  the  richest  sovereigns 
in  Europe.  There  are  eight  of  these  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  palace,  f  wish  you  could  have  been  wiih  us 
to  have  seen  all  the  curiosities,  ami  to  have  heard  the  cus- 
todian, who  spoke  Hnglish.tcll  us  all  abf)ut  what  he  showed 
us.  It  is  inip(jssiblo  to  rememijcr  a  tenth  pai't  of  what 
one  sees,  so  I  was  glad  when  the  custodian  said,  as  he  en- 
tered the  first  room,  which  contains  the  bronzes,  "  Laties, 
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here  is  more  as  a  huntred  fine  bronzes;  the  best  fon  Italj-. 
I  show  you  zo  masterpieces.  Zis  is  Antinous ;  here  is 
Apollo  ;  dis  leetle  do«i^  is  curious  ;  is  of  hammered  iron,  not 
cast  hammered.  'Tis  by  Peter  Vischer.  You  see  he  scratch 
himself, — very  funny,  very  curious.  Zis  crucifix  made  by 
John  of  Bologna, — a  masterpiece."  I  kept  close  to  him  to 
ask  him  more  particularly  about  many  things.  The  next 
room  was  the  ivory  room.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
him  pronounce  "my  lady"  in  three  or  four  different  ways. 
There  were  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  pieces  of  ivory 
wonderfully  carved.  "  Here,  melaty,  one  little  piece.  Two 
drunken  musicians  fighting.  Made  by  Dinglinger."  "  Who 
was  Dinglinger  ?"  I  asked.  "  He  was  yeweller  of  te  court, 
melaty."  After  seeing  all  in  the  room,  he  said,  "  Zis  way, 
laties,  if  you  please,  one  leetle  step  down.  Here  are  ze 
mosaics.  Zis  table  Florentine  mosaic ;  best  of  ze  tables." 
There  were  large  life  sized  portraits  on  each  side  of  the 
windows.  I  asked,  "  AVhose  portrait  is  this  ?"  "  Christian 
II.,  mulaty.  He  always  drink  sixteen  pottles  of  wine  in 
one  day, — sixteen  pottles,  melat}-."  I  was  much  pleased 
with  a  magnificent  chimney-piece,  made  of  the  different 
kinds  of  china  manufactured  here,  and  ornamented  with 
the  various  kinds  of  stone  found  in  Saxony.  In  the  fourth 
room  I  noticed  a  peculiar  clock,  made  in  the  form  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.  One  gold  chalice,  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious gems,  made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  attracted  my 
attention.  I  asked  about  another  portrait.  "  Augusta  ze 
Strong,  melaty.  He  took  a  horseshoe  in  his  hand  and 
broke  it  in  two.  Very  strong,  melaty,  very  strong."  I 
had  heard  the  story  of  his  stopping  at  a  shop  to  have  a 
shoe  put  on  his  horse.  Selecting  a  shoe,  he  took  it  in  his 
hand,  and  breaking  it,  said  it  was  not  strong  enough.  The 
smith,  after  shoeing  his  horse,  asked  for  a  dollar.  Au- 
gustus threw  down  a  silver  dollar.     The  smith  took  it  up. 
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and  rolling  it  over  in  his  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  cigar, 
asked  if  the  dollar  was  a  good  one. 

A  little  farther,  the  custodian  took  up  a  golden  egg. 
"  Here,  laties,  is  one  golden  egg.  I  will  open  it,  and  you 
will  see  it  contains  a  golden  chicken.  I  will  open  ze 
chicken ;  it  has  in  it  ze  Polish  crown.  I  will  open  ze 
crown,  and  show  you  one  fine  ring.  All  zese  rings  are  for 
show,  for  curiosity,  for  playthings."  The  next  room  con- 
tained the  largest  pearls;  one  represents  the  body  of  a 
court  dwarf,  and  is  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  In  the  seventh 
room  we  were  shown  the  regalia  used  at  the  coronation  of 
Augustus  Second  as  king  of  Poland,  and  then  brought  here 
to  be  kept  for  the  coronation  of  Saxon  princes  who  might 
at  some  future  time  be  crowned  at  Cracow.  There,  too, 
were  the  swords  of  John  Sobieski  and  Solj'.man  II.,  of 
Turkey.  The  hilts  of  these  swords  seemed  one  mass  of 
diamonds.  The  shoulder-knot  of  the  queens  of  Poland 
containing  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  diamonds!  Then 
the  diamond  buttons,  rubies,  emeralds,  sa])j)hires,  and  other 
precious  stones  were  as  wonderful  on  account  of  their 
abundance  as  they  were  for  their  grout  beauty.  I  could 
oidy  think  of  Sinbad  the  sailor,  of  Aluddin  and  his  won- 
derful lamp,  ami  all  the  fairy-tales  of  diamonds  and  gems 
I  had  read  in  my  life.  In  the  last  there  were  cnu'ralds  one 
and  a  half  incheH  large,  and  a  model  of  the  throne  and 
court  of  the  great  M(»gul  Aurengzebe,  at  whieh  Dinglinger 
and  eighteen  men  \\  uikcd  eight  years,  and  were  paid  fit'ly- 
nine  thousiinil  I  h.'il.fs  !  A  costly  jilnylliiiig.  A  II  t  he  Saxon 
crown  jewels,  collected  from  the  time  of  llio  Klector  Man 
rice,  1541,  were  one  blaze  of  light  and  beauty.  Boxes  are 
always  i-e;idy  for  jiaeking  ihcni.  parlieularly  in  tinu;  of 
war,  when  they  are  taken  to  the  fortress  of  Jvonigstein. 

We  have  been  over  the  bridge  to  the  Ja])aneso  palace  to 
800  the  collections  of  porcelain  from  the  earliest  times  until 
II.— R       a  83 
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now.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  bring  porcelain  to 
Europe  from  China  and  Japan,  and  Saxony  was  the  first 
European  country  in  which  its  manufacture  was  begun. 
Von  Tzschirtihausen  was  malting  experiments  in  his  three 
glass  huts  when,  in  1701,  he  was  joined  by  John  Frederic 
Bottger,  an  alchemist,  who  said  he  had  succeeded  in  find- 
ing the  philosopher's  stone,  and  who,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  melted  eighteen  two  groschen  pieces,  sprinkled 
into  the  liquid  mass  a  reddish  powder,  and  changed  them 
into  the  finest  gold.  However  that  may  have  been,  he 
found  a  species  of  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meissen 
which  suited  his  purposes,  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  which  at  the  present  day  is  carried  on  there  in  a 
large  establishment  called  the  royal  porcelain  manufsictory 
of  Dresden  china.  Meissen  is  not  far  from  Dresden,  but  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  not  have  time  to  go  there. 

But  to  return  to  the  Japanese  palace.  There  were  costly 
selections  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  East  Indian,  Dresden,  and 
Sevres  porcelain.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  what  im- 
provement was  made  in  Dresden  china  in  twenty  years, 
and  then  from  those  twenty  years  until  the  present  time. 
There  are  twenty  rooms  in  the  basement  of  this  building 
which  are  filled  with  these  collections.  1  only  wish  they 
had  put  them  in  the  stor}'-  above,  where  ever  so  much  old 
statuary  is  placed,  for  then  they  could  be  seen  to  so  much 
better  advantage,  and  the  statuary  be  kept  in  the  shade, 
where,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  lot  of  it  should  always  be. 
Kandler's  model  of  a  huge  monument  to  Augustus  (III. 
of  Poland  and  II.  of  Saxony)  is  entirely  of  porcelain,  and 
cost  twelve  thousand  thalers.  A  camellia,  thirty-eight 
inches  high,  modelled  by  Schiefcr,  in  Meissen,  in  1836,  is 
most  beautiful.  We  were  shown  plates  which  cost  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  apiece.  The  bust  of  the  queen  of 
Prussia,  given  by  her  husband,  Frederic  William  III.,  to 
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this  collection,  is  exquisite.  Awliite  lace  veil  was  care- 
lessly thrown  over  the  head.  I  looked  at  it,  and  thouijht 
it  strange  that  a  lace  veil  should  be  thrown  over  a  bust  of 
china,  and  spoke  to  the  guide  about  it.  He  said  the  veil 
was  china  too.  I  examined  it  closely ;  the  work  on  the 
border  was  perfect,  and  you  could  see  the  head  and  neck 
through  the  veil  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  real  lace.  The 
Sevres  china  given  by  the  first  Napoleon  was  the  hand- 
somest of  any  we  saw.  Some  majolica  vases  were  very 
fine,  and  cost  about  ten  thousand  dollars  each.  There  were 
Chinese  gods,  made  in  China,  of  the  most  beautiful  porce- 
lain, but  as  hideous  in  form  as  they  were  beautiful  in  ma- 
terial. 

We  went  to  the  armory,  said  to  be  the  finest  collection 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  In  the  first  room  wo  were  shown 
many  curiosities  :  the  work-table  of  "  Mother  Anna,"  made 
of  petrified  wood,  which  the  attendant  wished  me  to  notice 
particularly,  because  it  was  &  petrifactation. 

Then  there  was  a  clock  with  a  bear  striking  the  seconds 
on  a  drum;  another  clock  imitated  a  chime  of  bells;  Lu- 
ther's (Irinkirig-cup,  made  of  gold,  and  holding  about  a  ])\\\i; 
and  a  beautiful  cabinet  presented  to  him  by  his  fi-iend  and 
protector,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  wiiich,  after  his 
death,  was  sold  to  the  government  by  his  family.  The 
next  room  was  filled  with  implements  of  sports  and  the 
chase,  all  very  curious. 

On  wo  went,  from  room  to  room,  looking  at  the  suits  of 
armor  which  had  been  worti  by  the  electors  of  Saxcjny, — 
their  tilting  suits,  their  paiade  suits;  the  horses  they  rode 
oil  parade,  stuffed  and  ifjuipped  ;  aii'I  their  masters'  suits 
put  on  figures  to  represent  those  distinguished  personages; 
HO  you  could  fancy  yourself  w.ilking  among  them,  and  see- 
ing them  as  they  looked  when  living.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  splendor  of  the  horses'  accoutrements, — precious 
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stones  almost  covered  their  harness ;  the  scabbards  of  one 
or  two  swords  were  set  with  jewels  and  diamonds  their 
whole  length  ;  in  those  times  jewels  and  diamonds  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries.  The  housing  of  one  of  the  kings, 
when  he  went  sleigh-riding,  was  crimson  velvet  embroidered 
Avith  gold,  and  two  or  three  hundred  little  bells  that  looked 
like  gold  fastened  on  all  over  it.  There  were  the  cuirass 
of  Augustus  the  Strong,  which  weighed  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  cap,  that  weighed  twenty-five.  Napoleon's 
saddle,  and  many  other  saddles,  had  jewels  set  in  them  that 
many  a  lady  would  be  proud  to  wear. 

One  great  curiosit}^  was  a  Turkish  tent,  taken  at  the 
siege  of  Vienna,  in  1683.  It  was  set  up  in  one  room  with 
all  its  furniture.  The  ground-work  was  crimson  embroid- 
ered with  gold.  I  should  think  it  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  twenty  persons.  There  were  also  the  armor 
worn  by  John  Sobieski  at  the  same  siege,  and  the  pistols 
worn  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
Some  of  the  tilting  suits  worn  at  tournaments  weighed  two 
hundred  pounds. 

I  never  saw  anything  like  these  Germans  for  curious  and 
strange  things.  One  of  the  curious  and  costly  toys  1  saw 
when  we  went  to  the  green  rooms  was  a  bird's  nest,  flowers, 
etc.,  made  of  flour  and  water.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
told  you  of  a  painting  on  cobweb  which  we  saw  in  the 
museum  at  Munich.  There  were  four  or  five  panes  of 
glass  nearly  covered  with  cobwebs,  which  had  a  landscape 
painted  on  them.  In  some  things  I  do  not  admire  the 
taste :  two  large  porcelain  pitchers,  that  would  hold  two 
gallons,  and  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  had  handles  made 
to  represent  large  spotted  adders,  or  snakes. 

If  I  did  not  understand  German  I  would  not  know  half 
the  time  what  the}'  meant  when  they  are  trying  to  talk  to 
me  in  Englisb.     Showing  me  some  china  cups  that  were 
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first  made  with  handles,  the  man  said,  "  You  see,  zese  are 
zc  first  made  wiz  hankies."  Speaking  of  something  being 
most  convenient,  he  said,  the  "  commodest." 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  statues  in  the  public  places : 
the  monument  to  the  Elector  Maurice,  the  oldest  one  in 
Dresden,  representing  Maurice  handing  the  electoral  sword 
to  his  brother  ''  Father  August,"  and  just  behind  him  their 
wives  in  widows'  \veed8. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  made  of 
brass,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  sandstone,  looks  very 
spirited.  The  statue  of  Frederick  Augustus  II.  in  his 
coronation  robes  is  very  fine;  besides  others  which  I  have 
not  time  to  describe.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  which 
we  see  from  our  windows,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
profusely  decorated,  is  said  to  have  cost  two  million 
thalers. 

Seen  through  the  fog  in  the  early  morning,  its  fifty  nine 
statues  of  saints  and  apostles  looked  like  ghosts,  or  like 
some  pictures  of  the  last  judgincnt. 

The  green  copper  roofs  of  this  church  and  of  the  gov- 
ernment buildings  give  Dresden  a  look  peculiar  to  ilsclf. 
There  are  two  trium])liant  fly-away  statues  on  the  grand 
biidgo  over  the  Elbe  whit  h  c'.\liilaralo  mo  every  time  I  see 
them. 

iJruid's  Terrace  is  a  very  delighl  fill  promenade,  :iiid  an 
ornamc-nt  lo  the  city.  I  was  asked  if  I  had  seen  tliu  stat- 
uary at  the  "flurs"  (flight  of  stairs)  of  this  terrace.  One 
groiij)  represents  Hvcning.  the  other  Night;  they  are  very 
good.  The  .sculptor  Schilling  is  to  make  two  more — Morn- 
ing and  Noon — for  the  flight  on  thr  oilier  side. 

On  Friday  we  went  to  the  ))alac(!  and  saw  a  great  f|uaii- 
tity  of  porcelain,  some  fine  frescf)S  in  tlio  throne  room, 
particularly  four  lari^e  pictures  from  the  history  of  Henry 
the  p\»\vler.     The  ball-room  is  painted  with  subjects  from 

33* 
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mj'thology,  mostly.  1  expected  to  find  the  palace  more 
imposing  than  it  was,— perhaps  from  seeing  so  many  mil- 
lions invested  in  jewels  in  the  green  rooms.  .  .  . 

On  Monday  we  went  to  Potsdam,  about  an  hour's  ride 
on  the  cars.     Potsdam  is  the  Prussian  Versailles.     It  was 
founded  by  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  but  owes  all 
its  splendor  to  Frederick  the  Great.     We  first  visited  the 
New  Palace,  which  Frederick  the  Great  built,  just  to  show 
the  world  that  his  wars  had  not  exhausted  all  his  finances. 
He  had  an  eye  for  bright  things, — the  rooms  were  brilliant 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  bright-colored  satin,  and  brocade 
and  damask  curtains.     They  showed  us  in  the  folds  of  the 
curtains,  where  the  light  had  not  faded  them,  how  bright 
and  beautiful  they  must  have  been  when  new.     They  also 
showed  us  the  rooms  in  which  his  dogs  were  allowed  to 
enter ;  the  coverings  of  the  sofas  and  chairs  were  terribly 
torn  by  them.     One  large  room  in  this  palace  was  entirely 
covered  with  pearl-oyster  and  various  other  kinds  of  shells, 
different  marbles  and  stones, — all  put  together  to  represent 
dolphins  and  fishes.     The  floor  was  of  Italian  marble,  and 
overhead  were  fresco-paintings.     It  was  a  very  large  room, 
having  windows  on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite  side  mir- 
rors,  reflecting  the   beautiful   grounds   outside,  making  a 
very  striking  and  fine  eff'ect.     In  the  library  we  saw  the 
caricature  of  Voltaire,  made  by  Frederick  the  Great, — it  is 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch.     We  also  saw  the  hat,  boots,  gloves, 
etc.,  w4)ich  were  last  worn  by  him.     We  were  shown  places 
on  his  writing-desk  and  tables  where  bits  of  the  cloth  were 
cut  out  and  carried  away  by  Napoleon.     A  small  room,  in 
which  he  used  to  dine  with  a  friend  or  two,  was  so  con- 
structed that  the  table  and  food  could  be  raised  from  the 
room  beneath  ;  thus  Avaiters  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
he  could  converse  with  his  friends  confidentially.    We  went 
into  the  garrison  church   where   Frederick  the  Great   is 
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buried  behind  tlio  pulpit,  in  a  plain  metal  sarcojihagus 
above-ground.  The  sword  that  used  to  lie  upon  it  was 
carried  off  by  Napoleon,  and  no  one  knows  what  has  be- 
come of  it,  but  over  the  tomb,  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit, 
hang  the  eagles  and  standards  taken  from  Napoleon's 
armies  by  the  Prussians.  His  father's  tomb  is  of  marble 
and  stands  opposite  his.  We  then  rode  on  to  the  palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  built  by  Frederick  the  Great.  It  seems  to 
stand  upon  the  top  of  a  flight  of  terraces.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  in  French  taste,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
have  everything  stiff  and  formal.  We  saw  some  fine  paint- 
ings and  statuary,  walked  through  the  orangery,  and  then 
through  the  grounds,  passed  the  historical  windmill  which 
Frederick  the  Great  wanted  to  buy,  but  the  miller  would 
not  sell.  Frederick  sued  him  and  lost  his  case.  After- 
wards, when  the  family  of  the  miller  became  poor,  they 
offered  it  to  the  king,  who  bought  it,  but  would  not  have  it 
pulled  down,  preferring  to  have  it  stand  as  a  monument  of 
Prussian  justice. 

The  carriage  was  wailing  for  us  at  the  gate,  and  then, 
crossing  the  river  Havel,  we  rode  on  to  13abelwburg,  wlicro 
Emperor  William  lived  before  he  was  king.  'J'his  is  de- 
cidedly the  prettiest  residence  that  I  have  seen  since  1  Idl 
homo,  and  allliough  the  palace  is  large  it  has  such  a  home- 
like look,  and  is  so  cheerful  throughout,  I  should  think  the 
Emperor  would  like  to  hpcnd  us  much  time  there  as  possi- 
ble. The  girl  who  showed  us  through  the  palace  gave  an 
envelope  from  the  Kmperor's  writing-desk  to  one  of  our 
party,  who  gave  it  to  me  to  put  among  my  relics,  llulni- 
boUlt's  study  is  kept  just  as  ho  left  it.  i  think  I  could 
Htudy  in  that  room,  'i'he  night-lamp  was  so  constructed  as 
to  ai)pear  like  stars  when  lighted.  In  tlw  drawing-room 
there  were  somo  beatilifiilU'-cmbroidered  chairs,  presentefl 
to  the   Empress  by  the  court  ladies.     They  were  of  dark- 
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blue  velvet,  Avith  heads  of  wheat  embroidered  in  gold.  In 
the  apartments  of  the  crown  princess  I  saw  the  carpet 
presented  her  on  her  marriage  by  the  English  ladies.  The 
attendant  lifted  the  cloth  that  covered  it,  and  it  still  looked 
as  good  as  new.  We  were  particularly  shown  an  English 
bed,  because  it  was  a  double  bed,  and  it  did  seem  quite  a 
curiosity,  for  it  was  the  only  one  we  had  seen  on  the  conti- 
tinent.  The  whole  palace  was  cheerful  throughout,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  the  highest  taste  and  refinement. 
The  paintings  and  statues  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
grounds  are  handsome,  and  the  landscape  quite  American. 
The  courier  asked  the  attendant  who  took  us  through  the 
palace  whether  she  kept  the  money  that  was  given  her  for 
herself  Oh,  no!  she  had  to  give  it  to  the  steward.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  that  if  no  fee  was  required  the  palace  would 
be  overrun  with  visitors.  We  had  to  hurry  to  get  back  to 
Potsdam  in  time  for  the  cars,  and  reached  Berlin  about 
dark,  pretty  well  tired  out,  and  did  not  rise  until  late  the 
next  morning. 


THE  STUDENTS  OF  HEIDELBERG. 

BAYARD   TAYLOR. 

[Taylor's  earliest  and  notable  work  of  travel,  "Views  Afoot,"  de- 
scribing his  experiences  while  traversing  Europe  with  a  light  purse 
and  a  sturdy  heart,  is  full  of  quotable  passages,  of  two  of  which  wo 
have  availed  ourselves.  The  following  is  devoted  to  the  well-worn 
story  of  the  German  student,  with  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  beer 
and  his  insensate  taste  for  duels.  We  cannot  well  get  through  Europe 
without  some  account  of  these  striking  incidents  of  student-life,  which 
our  author  very  well  describes.] 

Receiving  a  letter  from  my  cousin  one  briglit  December 
morning,  the  idea  of  visiting  him  struck  me,  and  so,  within 
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an  hour,  B and  I  were  on  our  way  to  Heidelberc:.     It 

was  delightful  weather ;  the  air  was  mild  as  the  early  days 
of  spring,  the  pine-forests  ai'ound  were  a  softer  green,  and 
thouiifh  the  sun  was  but  a  hand's  breadth  hitrh,  even  at 
noon,  it  was  quite  warm  on  the  open  road. 

Wc  stopped  for  the  night  at  Bensheim  ;  the  next  morning 
was  as  dark  as  a  cloudy  day  in  the  north  can  be,  wearing 
a  heavy  gloom  I  never  saw  elsewhere.  The  wind  blew  the 
snow  down  from  the  summits  upon  us,  but,  being  warm 
from  walking,  we  did  not  heed  it.  The  mountains  looked 
higher  than  in  summer,  and  the  old  castles  more  grim  and 
frowning.  From  the  hard  roads  and  freezing  wind  my 
feet  became  very  sore,  and  after  limping  along  in  excruci- 
ating pain  for  a  league  or  two,  I  filled  my  boots  with 
brandy,  which  deadened  the  wounds  so  much  that  I  was 
enabled  to  go  on  in  a  kind  of  trot,  which  I  kept  up,  only 
stopping  ten  minutes  to  dinner,  till  we  reached  Heidelberg. 

The  same  evening  there  was  to  be  a  general  commers,  or 
meeting  of  the  societies  among  the  students,  and  I  deter- 
mined not  to  omit  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  student  life.  So,  borrowing  a  cap  an(i 
coat,  I  looked  the  student  well  enough  to  pass  for  one  of 
ihetii,  thoii'^ii  I  lie  I'oniier  artiele  was  somewhat  ot"  the 
IMiiJi-ter  I'liriii.  I'nader,  a  young  poet  of  sonif  hmIc,  mid 
])reMideMt  of  the  '' I'alatea"  society,  having  promised  to 
take  us  there,  we  met  at  eight  f»'clock  at  an  inn  freqiienteil 
by  the  Htudents,  and  went  to  tht;  reiido/.vous,  near  the 
Markt  I'lalz. 

A  confused  sound  of  voices  catne  froin  the  inn.  jis  we 
drew  near;  groups  of  students  witc  standing  around  the 
door.  In  the  entry  we  saw  the  \U'\  I'ihliemian,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  rhfiractcrs  ulxmt  the  University.  ITo 
is  a  small,  sfoiit  man,  with  bare  neck  and  breast,  red  hair, 
whence  his  name,  and  a  strange  mixture  of  roughness  and 
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benevolence  in  his  countenance.  lie  had  saved  many  per- 
sons, at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  from  drovvnini;  in  the 
Neckar,  and  on  that  account  is  leniently  dealt  with  by  the 
facuit}'  whenever  he  is  arrested  for  assisting  the  students 
in  any  of  their  unlawful  proceedings.  Entering  the  room, 
I  could  scarcely  see  at  first,  on  account  of  the  smoke  that 
ascended  from  a  hundred  pipes.  All  was  noise  and  confu- 
sion. Near  the  door  sat  some  halfdozen  musicians,  who 
were  getting  their  instruments  ready  for  action;  and  the 
long  room  was  filled  with  tables,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be 
full,  and  the  students  were  still  pressing  in.  The  tables 
were  covered  with  great  stone  jugs  and  long  beer-glasses; 
the  students  were  talking  and  shouting  and  drinking. 

One,  who  appeared  to  have  the  arrangement  of  the 
meeting,  found  seats  for  us  together,  and,  having  made  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  those  sitting  next  us,  we  felt  more 
at  liberty  to  witness  their  proceedings.  They  were  all 
talking  in  a  sociable,  friendly  way,  and  I  saw  no  one  who 
appeared  to  be  intoxicated.  The  beer  was  a  weak  mixture, 
which  I  should  think  would  make  one  fall  over  fi'om  its 
iveight  before  it  would  intoxicate  him.  Those  sitting  near 
me  drank  but  little,  and  that  principallj'"  to  make  or  return 
compliments.  One  or  two  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
were  more  boisterous,  and  more  than  one  glass  was  over- 
turned on  the  legs  below  it.  Leaves  containing  the  songs 
for  the  evening  lay  at  each  seat;  and  at  the  head,  where 
the  president  sat,  were  two  swords  crossed,  with  which  ho 
occasionally  struck  upon  the  tal>le  to  preserve  order.  Our 
president  was  a  fine,  romantic-looking  young  man,  dressed 
in  the  old  German  costume,  which  is  far  handsomer  than 
the  modern.  I  never  saw  in  any  company  of  young  men 
so  many  handsome,  manly  countenances.  If  their  faces 
were  any  index  of  their  characters,  there  wero  many  noble, 
free  souls  among  them. 
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Nearly  opposite  to  me  sat  a  young  poet,  whose  dark  ej^es 
flashed  with  feeling  as  he  spoke  to  those  near  him.  After 
some  time  passed  in  talking  and  drinking  together,  varied 
by  an  occasional  air  from  the  musicians,  the  president  beat 
order  with  the  sword,  and  the  whole  company  joined  in 
one  of  their  glorious  songs,  to  a  melody  at  the  same  time 
joyous  and  solemn.  Swelled  by  so  many  manly  voices, 
it  rose  up  like  a  hymn  of  trium])h ;  all  other  sounds  were 
stilled.  Three  times  during  the  singing  all  rose  up,  clashed 
their  glasses  together  around  the  table,  and  drank  to  their 
Fatherland,  a  health  and  blessing  to  the  patriot,  and  honor 
to  those  who  struggle  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  at  the  close 
thundering  out  their  motto, — 

"  Fearless  in  strife,  to  the  banner  still  true  I" 

After  this  song  the  same  order  as  before  was  continued, 
except  that  students  from  the  different  societies  made  short 
Hpecchce  accompanied  by  some  toast  or  sentiment.  One 
spoke  of  Germany,  predicting  that  all  her  dissensions  would 
be  overcome,  and  she  would  rise  up  at  last  like  a  ])lKcnix 
among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  at  the  close  gave 
"Strong,  united,  regenerated  (icrmanyl"  Instantly  all 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  clashing  the  glasses  together,  gave 
a  thundering  "  Iloch  I"  This  enthusiasm  for  their  country 
is  one  of  the  strongest  characteriHtics  of  the  German  stu- 
dents; they  h:ivc  ever  been  first  in  the  field  for  her  free- 
dom, and  on  them  mainlv  depends  her  future  redemplion. 

Cloths  were  passed  ai'ouml,  the  tables  wiped  oil",  and 
preparations  made  to  sing  the  "ian^.s/r/^/i^r,"  or  consecra- 
tion Hong.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  solemn 
of  their  ceremonies,  since  by  performing  it  the  new  students 
are  made  hnrsrhcn,  and  the  bands  of  brothei-hf)od  continu- 
ally kept  fresh  and  sacred.  All  became  still  a  moim-nt  ; 
then  they  commenced  the  lofty  song, — 
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"Silent  bending,  each  one  lending 

To  the  solemn  tones  his  ear, 
Ilark,  the  song  of  songs  is  sounding, 
Back  from  joyful  choir  resounding; 

Hear  it,  German  brothers,  hear  I 

"  German,  proudly  raise  it,  loudly 

Singing  of  your  fatherland. 
Fatherland  I  thou  land  of  story, 
To  the  altars  of  thy  glory 

Consecrate  us,  sword  in  hand  1 

"  Take  the  beaker,  pleasure-seeker, 

With  thy  country's  drink  brimmed  o'er; 

In  thy  left  the  sword  is  blinking ; 

Pierce  it  through  the  cap,  while  drinking 
To  thy  Fatherland  once  more  1" 

With  the  first  line  of  the  last  stanza  the  presidents 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  take  their  glasses  in  their 
right  hands,  and  at  the  third  line  the  sword  in  tlieir  left, 
at  the  end  striking  their  glasses  together  and  drinking. 

"  In  left  hand  gleaming,  thou  art  beaming, 
Sword  from  all  dishonor  free  ! 
Thus  I  pierce  the  cap,  while  swearing, 
It  in  honor  ever  wearing, 
I  a  valiant  Bursch  will  bel" 

They  clash  their  swords  together  till  the  third  line  is 
sung,  when  each  takes  his  cap,  and  piercing  the  point  of 
the  sword  through  the  crown,  draws  it  down  to  the  guard. 
Leaving  their  caps  on  the  swords,  the  presidents  stand  be- 
hind the  two  next  students,  who  go  through  the  same  cere- 
mony, receiving  the  swords  at  the  appropriate  time,  and 
giving  them  back  loaded  with  their  caps  also.  This  ceremony 
is  going  on  at  every  table  at  the  same  time.  These  two 
stanzas  arc  repeated  for  every  pair  of  students  till  all  have 
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gone  through  with  it,  and  the  presidents  have  arrived  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  with  their  swords  strung  full  of 
caps. 

["While  the  song  goes  on,  the  president  restores  the  caps,  one  by 
one,  a  consecration  verse  being  chanted  as  each  student  receives  his 
cap.  When  all  are  restored,  the  ceremonies  end  with  a  concludiiii^ 
verse,  in  which  the  singers  pledge  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
Fatherland.] 

The  Landsfather  being  over,  the  students  were  less 
orderly;  the  smoking  and  driid^ing  began  again,  and  we 
left,  as  it  was  already  eleven  o'clock,  glad  to  breathe  the 
pure  cold  air. 

In  the  University  I  heard  Gervinus,  who  was  formerly 
professor  in  Gottingeri,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account 
of  his  liberal  principles.  He  is  much  liked  by  the  students 
atifl  his  lectures  are  very  well  attended.  They  had  this 
winter  a  torchlight  procession  in  honor  of  him.  lie  is  a 
stout,  round-faced  man,  speaks  very  fast,  and  makes  them 
laugh  continually  with  his  witt}-  reinarks.  In  the  room  I 
saw  a  son  of  Kiickert.  the  poet,  wilb  a  face  strikingly  like 
his  father's.  The  next  evening  I  went  to  hear  Schlosser, 
the  great  historian.  Among  his  pupils  are  the  two  princes 
of  liadcn,  who  are  now  at  the  University.  Tie  came  hur- 
riedly in,  threw  down  his  jiortfolio,  and  i)egan  insl.antly  to 
speak.  Ho  is  an  old,  gray-headed  man,  but  still  active 
and  full  of  energy.  The  Germans  find  him  cxcccditigly 
difficult  to  understaiwl,  as  lui  is  said  to  us(?  the  Km^lish 
construction  almost  entinily  ;  I'mi-  this  reason  jicrlijips  I 
understand  him  fjiiite  easily.  \lv.  Icclurcs  on  the  Krench 
Revolution,  but  is  engaged  in  writing  a  Universal  History, 
the  first  numbers  of  which  are  jiubli.shed. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  we  liearrl  that  a  duel  was  to 
take   place   at   Neuenheim,  on   the   oi)posito   side    of   the 

84 
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Neckar,  where  the  students  have  a  house  hired  for  that 
purpose.  In  order  to  witness  the  spectacle,  we  started 
immediately  with  two  or  three  students.  Along  the  road 
were  stationed  old  women,  at  intervals,  as  guards,  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  police,  and  from  these  we 
learned  that  one  duel  had  already  been  fought,  and  they 
were  preparing  for  the  other.  The  Red  Fisherman  was 
busy  in  an  outer  room  grinding  the  swords,  which  are  made 
as  sharp  as  razors.  In  the  large  room  some  forty  or  fifty 
students  are  walking  about,  while  the  parties  were  pre- 
paring. This  was  done  by  taking  off  the  coat  and  vest 
and  binding  a  great  thick  leather  garment  on,  which 
reached  from  the  breast  to  the  knees,  completely  protecting 
the  body.  They  then  put  on  a  leather  glove  reaching 
nearly  to  the  shoulder,  tied  a  thick  cravat  around  the 
throat,  and  drew  on  a  cap  with  a  large  vizor.  This  done, 
they  were  walked  about  the  room  a  short  time,  the  seconds 
holding  out  their  arms  to  strengthen  them;  their  faces  all 
this  time  betrayed  considerable  anxiety. 

All  being  ready,  the  seconds  took  their  stations  imme- 
diately behind  them,  each  armed  with  a  sword,  and  gave 
the  words,  '■^ Heady — bind  your  weapo7is — loose!"  They  in- 
stantly sprang  at  each  other,  exclianged  two  or  three 
blows,  when  the  seconds  cried  "Halt!"  and  struck  their 
swords  up.  Twenty-four  rounds  of  this  kind  ended  the 
duel,  without  either  being  hurt,  though  the  cap  of  one  of 
them  was  cut  through  and  his  forehead  grazed.  All  their 
duels  do  not  end  so  fortunately,  however,  as  the  frightful 
scars  on  the  faces  of  many  of  those  present  testified.  It 
is  a  gratification  to  know  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
students  keep  up  this  barbarous  custom.  The  great  body 
is  opposed  to  it ;  in  Ileidulberg,  four  societies,  comprising 
more  than  one-half  the  students,  have  been  formed  against 
it.     A  strong  desire  for  such  a  reform  seems  to  prevail,  and 
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the  custom  will  probably  be  totally  discontinued  in  a  short 
time. 

This  view  of  the  student-life  was  very  interesting  to 
me ;  it  apj)eared  in  a  much  better  light  than  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  view  it.  Their  peculiar  customs,  except 
duelling  and  drinking,  of  course,  may  be  better  tolerated 
when  we  consider  their  effect  on  the  liberty  of  Germany. 
It  is  principally  through  them  that  a  free  spirit  is  kept 
alive  ;  they  have  ever  been  foremost  to  rise  up  for  their 
Fatherland  and  bravest  in  its  defence.  And  though  many 
of  their  customs  have  so  often  been  held  up  to  ritlicule, 
among  no  other  class  can  one  find  warmer,  truer,  or  braver 
hearts. 


THE  STREETS  OF  BERLIN. 

MATTHEW  WOODS. 

[Among  the  object-lessons  which  the  cities  of  Europe  have  for 
Aiiifricaiis  there  is  none  more  evident  and  impressive  thiin  the  beauty 
and  cleanliness  of  the  streets  of  many  of  these  municipalities,  as  com- 
pan-d  with  those  of  the  land  beyond  the  ocean.  Dr.  AVoods,  in  his 
"  Jiainbles  of  u  Physician,"  draws  a  striking  picture  of  the  aspect  of 
the  principal  street  of  Berlin,  which  we  reproduce  for  the  benelit  of 
our  readers.] 

To-DAV  I  havo  been  riding  on  tramways  through  wide, 
smooth,  perfectly  clean  streets,  lined  on  each  side  by  mag- 
nificent houses,  mostly  with  their  fronts  a  complete  net- 
work of  graceful  carvings.  In  building  here  the  custom 
is  to  use  ri)Ugh  stones,  anfl  when  the  house  is  erected,  carve 
over  it  the  development  of  some  legcml,  the  illustrations 
of  some  classic  tale,  or  it  may  be,  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  builder,  or  the  man  for  whom  it  is  being 
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built ;  or,  perhaps,  simply  a  re2:)roduction  in  stone  of  some 
Pompeiian  wall  decoration,  so  that  merely  a  stroll  through 
the  streets,  or  a  ride  on  a  car,  exhibits  sights  that  I  im- 
agine are  seldom  if  ever  seen  outside  of  Germany.  To  write 
down  all  wortliy  of  perpetual  remembrance  and  praise, 
during  a  walk  through  its  splendid  waj's,  would  require 
nmch  time,  and  I  will  therefore  only  say  that  amid  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornamentation,  you  seldom  see  anything  meaning- 
less or  Incapable  of  pointing  a  moral  or  adorning  a  tale. 

The  street  wherein  I  write,  what  words  could  record  its 
splendors !  From  the  happy  moment  I  passed  the  Eoyal 
National  Gallery,  with  its  great  front  covered  with  the  com- 
manding pictures  by  Cornehus,  with  background  of  gold, 
and  crossed  the  handsome  bridge,  Schloss  Brucke,  orna- 
mented with  colossal  marble  statues,  full  of  action  and  life, 
that  spans  the  lovely  embanked  Spree,  until  now,  with  a 
charming  park  and  the  Cathedral  at  my  back,  the  Univer- 
sity in  front,  on  my  left,  in  the  middle  of  the  street  Rauch's 
wonderful  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  said  to  bo  the 
grandest  monument  in  Europe,  and  by  my  side  the  plain 
palace  of  the  Emperor,  I  have  been  amazed;  words  cannot 
describe  the  splendor  of  the  place.  The  tops  of  the  houses — 
cornices — are  lined  with  marble  figures  larger  than  life  ;  the 
pediments  are  alive  with  men,  women,  children,  and  horses, 
in  high  relief;  and  along  the  sidewalks  are  sitting  and 
standing  celebrities  in  stone,  whose  very  pedestals  contain 
enough  to  employ  the  admiration  for  weeks ;  and  yet  this 
is  but  the  approach  to  the  famous  street  that,  beginning  at 
the  castle  of  the  Kaiser,  ends  in  the  Brandenburg  Gate, — 
I  am  merely  within  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with  long  vistas 
of  prospective  bliss  extending  interminably  before. 

I  stand  for  a  few  moments  in  front  of  Rauch's  stupen- 
dous statue  of  Fritz  surrounded  by  his  friends.  I  use  the 
word  "  stupendous"  not  in  reference  to  its  size,  although  it 
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is  enormous,  but  to  its  effect.  It  occupies  a  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  in  front  of  the  plain  two-story-and-a- 
half  castle  of  Kaiser  William,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
and  well.  Where  is  there  another  avenue  in  the  world 
that  would  not  be  obstructed  by  this  massive  group  ?  The 
Monuments — clustered  around  a  granite  pedestal  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  on  which  is  placed  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great — are  bronze  groups,  life  size,  of  the 
leading  generals  and  statesmen  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  standing  or  mounted  on  horses  as  they  lived,  in  ani- 
mated discussion  or  thought,  forming  a  glorious  aureole 
around  their  chief.  From  where  I  stand  I  count  nineteen 
people  and  four  horses,  all  apparently  endowed  with  im- 
mortal life ;  besides  these,  on  this  side  (there  are  three 
others  like  it)  are  cannon,  armor,  trumpets,  heimets,  mus- 
kets, and  trees,  which,  although  of  metal,  to  say  of  them 
that  they  look  real  would  be  short  of  the  truth  ;  they 
exceed  reality,  at  least  as  we  ordinar}^  beings  understand 
that  most  complimented  word.  I  would  venture  to  say 
tliut  outsidu  of  Prussian  Germany  models  for  these  mag- 
nificent figures  could  not  be  found,  and  that  a  sculjitor 
producing  such  would  have  to  create  them  himself;  and 
yet  these  are  the  men  of  the  streets  of  Frankfort,  Weimar, 
and  Berlin,  as  splendid-looking  fellows  ns  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon, — the  very  street-sweepers  even  exhibiting  a 
bearing  and  dignity  commanding  respect. 

The  suliject  is  too  prolific  in  suggcsliouH ;  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed. It  is  also  too  great  for  my  limited  time,  esj)ecially 
as  other  attractions  are  luring  mo  on.  What  a  street! 
what  shops!  filled  with  wonders  in  metal  and  precious 
stones.  What  bronzes  and  jewels  !  Why  do  wo  never  sec 
such  exquisite  productions  in  our  palatial  stores?  Linger- 
ers around  shop-windows  find  a  jianidise  in  this  prome- 
nade; ,  but  here  is  an  "  Arcade,"  the  stone  sides  carved  to 
II.  — aa  84* 
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the  lofty  cornices,  arches  of  glass  stretching  across  the 
vj\xY  from  eave  to  eave,  the  street  paved  in  mosaic,  and 
here  and  there  in  recesses  clusters  of  exotics  and  palms. 
What  wares  are  exhibited  in  this  virtuoso's  Eden  !  I  stand 
in  front  of  the  window,  lost  in  thought,  until  tii'ed  with 
the  contemplation  of  unspeakable  things. 

Seeing  a  shrubbery  and  seats,  I  sit  down  by  a  little  table 
for  repose,  when  in  a  moment,  from  some  invisible  source 
overhead,  like  the  orchestra  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  there 
bursts  forth  the  most  bewitching  music.  I  am  in  heaven. 
I  hear  the  hosannas  of  the  celestial  hosts.  The  shops  are 
where  the  redeemed  work  for  love  of  men. 

The  people  passing  to  and  fro  know  nothing  of  accounts, 
nor  the  perplexities  of  trade.  They  have  ceased  from  their 
troubles — are  at  home — at  rest.  I  am  brought  to  eat  am- 
brosia and  drink  the  nectar  and  hear  the  music  of  the  gods, 
and  yet  I  am  but  a  novice  in  this  celestial  city,  and  wait 
for  the  loving  hands  that  shall  lead  me  to  the  friends  gone 
before.  .  .  . 

I  have  made  the  tour  of  "  Unter  den  Linden,"  and  am 
sitting  here  just  long  enough  to  collect  my  w^andering 
thoughts  before  moving  on.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  the 
victim  of  one  of  De  Quincey's  dreams,  and  wait  the  awaken- 
ing that  will  release  me  from  its  spell.  As  I  recline  here 
at  my  leisure,  with  a  sandstone  fountain  making  music  at 
my  feet,  and  grapevines  and  beeches  embowering  me  about, 
I  get  a  good  view  of  the  famous  Brandenburg  Gate  and  the 
statue  of  Victory,  with  her  chariot  and  four,  on  the  top.  As 
I  look  on  the  magnificent  group  from  where  I  am  on  the 
Thiergarten  side.  Victory  has  her  back  to  me,  her  horses 
galloping  with  full  speed  towards  the  palace  of  the  king. 
I  had  supposed,  from  pictures  I  had  seen,  that  she  was 
driving  towards  the  park.  I  cannot  have  been  mistaken. 
If  so,  why  was  such  a  ponderous  mass  turned  around  ? 
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While  endeavoring  to  explain  to  myself  what  seemed  so 
strange,  a  young  man  took  a  seat  by  my  side.  Addressing 
him,  "How  is  it?  Isn't  Victory  reversed ?"  "Jrt  wohlT 
he  replies.  How  assuring  the  affix  "  xcohr  in  the  hearty 
German  expres.sion  of  assent !  It  is  the  abracadabra  that 
drives  out  fear,  and  tills  up  the  great  gulf  between  the 
stranger  and  yourself,  enabling  your  sympathies  to  run 
over  and  interchange.  Long  live  the  noble  people  that 
always  say,  "Yes,  well,"  and  never,  "  Yes,  ill." 

"Ja  wohir  he  replies.  "Why?"  "  Well,  you  see,"— I 
knew  by  the  expression  lighting  up  his  face  that  ho  was 
going  to  tell  me  of  something  that  pleased, — "  it  was  before 
the  last  struggle  that  Victory  was  driving  her  horses  in  the 
direction  of  Paris.  The  war  came.  The  French  were  vic- 
tors, and  carried  off  our  statue  as  a  trophy  to  flatter  their 
vanity  and  decorate  their  capital  at  the  same  time.  Good, 
but  in  '70  it  was  our  turn.  The  whipped  became  whip- 
pers.  We  beat  the  French  and  brought  our  Victory  home, 
replanted  her  on  her  original  site,  with  her  back  to  Frank- 
reicli,  licr  face  looking  proudly  towards  the  Fatherland,  as 
if  she  were  glad  and  hap})y  to  be  at  hunie." 

[Here  we  pass  river  pafjes  of  descripliun  of  wliut  was  to  lie  seen  in 
the  KaJleriea  and  cburcliee,  to  come  again  to  the  truvcUer's  out-door  im- 
pressions.] 

in  the  first  place,  the  climate,  to  my  surprise,  is  perfect. 
1  am  sitting  iicre  at  noon  in  August — smothering  with  us 
— in  an  atmosphere  exhilarating  and  cool  ;  nu-n  are  pas^^ing 
with  light  overcoats,  as  if  they  were  a  trifle  anxious  to  aii- 
ticijiate  the  Stiptcmber  wii\(ls,  and  this  is  what  the  wt-atber 
has  been  .since  leaving  Firin,  where  it  was,  to  my  Hurjirise, 
too  dry  and  warm.  Ilmicinber,  that  all  J  say  about  coun- 
tries and  people  is  only  what  /  have  felt  uiid  seen.  Every 
evening  I  wear  a  light  overcoat,  and  find  it  about  right.     In 
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the  second  place,  there  is  no  dust  in  Berlin,  simply  because 
the  streets,  which  are  better — all  of  them — than  the  concrete 
around  the  Philadelphia  Ciiy  Hall,  are  never  allowed  to  get 
dirty  j  are  flooded  with  water  and  dried  every  morning,  and 
kept  80.  Nothing  objectionable  is  permitted  to  remain  on 
them  for  a  moment.  Clean,  uniformed  men — and  handsome, 
gentlemanly-looking  fellows  they  are,  too — are  constantl}- 
moving  along  with  enclosed  wheelbarrows,  shovels,  and 
brooms,  removing  whatever  may  offend  ;  even  their  instru- 
ments for  cleaning  are  designed  artistically  and  free  from 
soil.  I  can  imagine  the  wheelbarrows  attractive  as  flower 
receptacles  at  large  gatherings,  so  graceful  are  they.  You 
would  tie  bows  on  the  shovels  and  hang  them  on  the  wall. 
With  these  whatever  is  offensive  on  the  streets  is  at  once 
emptied  into  cast-iron  receptacles,  in  themselves  orna- 
mental, arranged  along  the  thoroughfares,  and  which  are 
emptied  before  daybreak  every  day.  The  streets,  as  I  said 
before,  are  many  of  them  flooded  with  water  daily,  then 
dried  with  enormous  squilgees  (that's  what  they  are  called 
on  shipboard), — that  is,  a  band  of  rubber  fitted  into  a  socket 
of  wood,  something  like  what,  with  us,  careful  housewives 
use  to  dry  windows,  except  that  these  are  a  yard  wide,  and 
one  sweep  of  them  over  a  wet  street  leaves  a  band  its 
width  as  dry  as  a  board  and  as  clean  as  a  dinner-plate.  In 
order  to  do  this,  of  course  the  streets  have  to  be  absolutely 
smooth, — as  they  are,  not  the  slightest  indentation  being  vis- 
ible. Then  neatly-painted  and  handsomely-designed  water- 
carts  traverse  eyery  street  a  number  of  times  daily,  ejecting 
showers  of  misty  spray ;  a  work  of  supererogation,  you  say, 
to  prevent  any  particle  of  dust  that  may  be  left  from  get- 
ting into  the  air.  It  is  actually  true  that  a  child  with  a 
cambric  dress  could  roll  in  the  middle  of  any  crowded 
thoroughfare  with  as  much  security  from  soil  as  if  occupy- 
ing a  chair  in  a  summer  boarding-house. 
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The  cleanliness  and  order  exceeds  even  that  of  England 
or  Scotland,  than  which,  until  you  come  to  Germany,  you 
think  nothing  can  exceed.  If,  for  example,  a  gentleman 
in  lighting  a  cigar  throws  a  match  on  the  street,  it  is 
picked  up  ;  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  a  bit  of  paper  from  a  store, 
a  blade  of  grass,  all  are  at  once  removed,  and  by  men,  too, 
that  are  Germans  ;  that  is, — clean,  respectful,  reputable, 
and  intelligent.  Even  in  the  business  avenues,  and  around 
the  wholesale  stores,  the  pavements  and  streets  are  as 
clean  as  the  white  steps  of  the  homes  of  Philadelphia. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  as  wide  as  our  Broad  Street,  some 
wider ;  as,  for  example,  Unter  den  Linden. 

That  3-ou  ma}'  see  for  yourself  this  noble  highway  of  the 
capital,  allow  me  to  conduct  j-ou  across.  "When  I  speak 
of  horses  imagine  that  j-ou  see  them."  Just  suppose  wo 
are  crossing  together,  and  because  of  the  many  vehicles 
and  people  on  horseback,  I  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  so. 
We  have  been  admiring  the  trees  and  flowers  in  front  of 
Prince  IJliicher's  palace,  one  of  a  series  of  palaces  on  each 
side  of  the  street  near  the  Brandenburg  (rate;  tiiey  stand 
back  from  the  pavements,  and  have  extensive  flower-gar- 
dens in  front,  the  ordy  scjiaration  between  these  and  the 
very  wide  pavement  being  a  low  hedge  of  delicate,  almost 
thornlcss,  magenta  roses.  Vdu  remember — or  did  I  (ell 
you? — with  what  gonial  jtiido  lli<'  old  gardener,  yester- 
day, told  us  that  this  same  was  a  per[)elual  bloomer, — 
summer  and  winter, — that  it  was  a  (Jerinan  creation, — the 
development  of  its  efllorescent  peculiarity  having  been 
begun  away  back  ;  but  that  ho  himself  it  was,  by  crossing 
it  with  Jiosa  cenfifolirp,  that  had  added  (ho  a])eN'  to  I  lie 
temple  of  its  perfection, — namoly,  dnplication  of  jirlals^ 
(liniiiiution  of  stamen,  lieliotropisin, — turning  its  face 
towards  the  sun,  by  Avhich  aff|iiirc<i  habit  the  winter 
bloom  has  become  as  profuse  as  that  of  summer. 
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Well,  we  have  been  looking  over  this  two-foot-bigh 
blooming  hedge-row,  and  have  decided  to  cross  to  the  gar- 
dens on  the  other  side  ;  so  now  hold  my  hand  and  fear  not, 
for  life  is  sacred  in  the  Fatherland,  and  wo  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  police.  You  sec  that  the  gardens  in  front 
of  the  palaces  used  b_y  the  nobility  and  foreign  ministers 
are  about  as  wide  as  Broad  Street,  the  pavement  for  the 
public  forty  feet  more.  We  leave  this  and  cross  a  strip  as 
wide  as  an  ordinary  avenue,  paved  with  square  blocks, — this 
is  exclusively  for  wagons,  drays,  and  all  vehicles  of  trade, — 
then  a  row  of  trees ;  after  this  we  cross  a  band  about  the 
same  width,  but  as  smooth  and  as  hard  as  granite  ;  this  is 
for  pleasure-carriages  only  ;  then  another  row  of  trees  ;  then 
a  road  the  width  of  an  ordinary  street,  which  is  neither  con- 
crete nor  Belgian  blocks,  but  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand, 
soft  enough  to  be  easy  for  horses'  feet,  and  damp  enough 
to  keep  it  from  being  converted  into  clouds  of  dust ;  this  is 
used  by  equestrians  only,  and  a  beautiful  sight  the  lady 
and  gentleman  riders  present  every  afternoon  on  their  way 
to  the  park.  We  cross  this  soft  way,  and  are  in  a  wide 
promenade,  perhaps  eighty  feet  broad,  arched  over  with 
the  branches  of  lofty  oaks,  chestnuts,  butternuts,  lindens, 
beeches,  and  the  like, — originally  lindens  onl}'-,  hence  the 
name  "Under  the  Lindens," — with  elegant  seats  arranged 
along  its  entire  length,  on  one  of  which  we  will  sit  down 
and  rest,  for  we  are  half-way  across  the  avenue,  or  rather 
series  of  avenues,  which  up  here  is  flanked  with  lofty 
palaces  and  gardens  of  delight.  On  one  side  you  go  to,  on 
the  other  you  come  from,  the  park.  The  lower  part  of  this 
multiple  avenue,  instead  of  palaces  and  gardens,  has  the 
most  magnificent  residences,  shops,  and  hotels  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  .  .  . 

Germany  seems  one  great  family  with  no  foreign  help, 
where  each  member  recognizes  and  respects  the  position 
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of  the  other,  and  are  united  in  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  development  of  their  own  minds ;  but  not 
as  though,  like  other  people,  they  had  to  resolve  to  be 
good ;  this,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  virtue  appears  to  come 
to  them  by  nature.  Everything  they  do  seems  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  task,  as  if  they  said  that  industry  and  thrift 
are  essential  to  happiness,  labor  the  prelude  to  enjoyment; 
besides,  they  are  never  in  a  hurry.  They  take  an  hour  to 
drink  a  glass  of  beer,  and  talk  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the 
"waters  under  the  earth  while  sipping  it.  The  gesticu- 
lating German,  outside  of  books,  I  have  not  yet  seen  ;  what 
they  do  they  do  well ;  they  enjoy  doing  it,  and  they  do  it 
that  it  may  be  a  joy  to  others,  and  it  ulwaj^s  is.  This  feel- 
ing enters  into  every  service,  from  the  making  of  a  pin  to 
the  concocting  of  a  new  system  of  theology,  or  a  free-and- 
easy  way  of  getting  to  heaven ;  and  then  the  universality  of 
culture  that  prevails,  thanks  to  the  standing  army  and  the 
omnipresent  public  schools, — they  have  private  schools  too, 
to  be  sure,  but  then  these  snob  and  denominational  affairs, 
unlike  with  us,  just  as  the  pul)lic  schools,  are  under  strict 
governmental  inspei'tion^  and  their  managers  are  not  ])er- 
mitted  to  teach  what  they  please,  unless  what  tliey  ]iU'aso 
is  for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  the  country,  and  the  people  at 
large.  It  is  because  of  this  national  siii-vcillancc  that  the 
private  schools  of  Germany  are  said  to  he  as  good  as  those 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  government. 

FainilianVJng  the  pupil  with  music  and  the  natui'al  sci- 
ences is  an  important  part  of  (Jerman  education,  esj)ecially 
the  study  of  animal  organisms,  "  birds,  beasts,  and  rejttiles," 
as  wo  used  to  say  of  (ioldsmith's  "  Animated  Nature."  As 
an  illustration  at  hand,  since  silling  here  in  Ci'Dnt  of  a 
garden  near  the  Kaiser's  palace,  put  ting  upon  recoi'd  tlio 
al)ove  traits,  a  workman  watering  a  lawn  noticed  mo  look- 
ing up  for  a  moment,  just  as  he  had  enveloped  the  toj>  of 
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a  lofty  ppruce  with  spray.  Of  course,  as  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  each  particle  of  water  becoming  a  prism,  the 
disintegration  of  the  white  rays  of  light  resulted  in  a  rain- 
bow, curved  partially  around  the  trees.  I  look  at  it,  rack- 
ing my  memory  at  the  same  time  for  the  word  I  need; 
he  sees  I  observe  it  and  am  pleased;  he  nods,  and  says, 
">SAo;i"  (beautiful)  ;  I  reply,  "  Very."  In  a  few  moments, 
dragging  the  hose  towards  me,  throwing  the  water  over  a 
weeping  birch,  and  making  another  rainbow,  he  points  to- 
wards it.  "  Our  Herr  Professor  Helmholtz,"  pointing  to- 
wards the  University,  "says  there  are  but  three  prismatic 
colors,  and  yet  I  can  now  see  seven,  can't  you? — red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet;  and  I  sup- 
pose a  Frenchman  could  see  seventy,  for  it  is  said  that 
they  can  see  colors  where  other  people  only  see  shades." 
He  continues  to  water  the  grass,  and  I,  having  found  my 
missing  link,  to  write. 

[Dr.  Woods  next  describes  what  is  to  be  seen  within  the  German 
beer-gardens, — the  music,  the  decorum,  the  absence  of  intoxication,  the 
intelligence  manifested  in  conversation.     Then  to  out-door  life  again.] 

Other  traits.  Houses  have  curtains  on  the  outside  of 
windows  as  well  as  on  the  inside,  and  wnndows  are  nearly 
always  double,  with  a  space  of  about  four  inches  between. 
They  open  outward  and  inward,  instead  of  up  and  down; 
when  closed,  all  noise  is  shut  out.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
noise  on  even  the  busiest  streets,  which  are  so  smooth  that 
no  sounds  are  heard  but  those  of  horses'  feet ;  no  scream- 
ing of  papers  or  wares  of  any  sort  is  permitted,  and  no 
chimes!  Then,  again,  people  in  the  most  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  fine  lace  curtains  and  beautifully  woven 
fabrics  hanging  around  in  graceful  festoons,  portieres, 
statuary,  pictui-es,  flowers,  birds,  and  book's;  often  the 
most   beautiful  things  in   the   way  of  prints  are  pinned 
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frameless  on  the  walls ;  there  are  beautiful  marquetry  floors, 
but  no  carpets. 

Again,  the  orchards  throughout  the  country  are  without 
protecting  walls,  just  as  farms  are.  At  each  corner  a  stone 
mark's  the  division,  and  when  ploughing,  a  couple  of  re- 
versed furrows  from  stone  to  stone  serves  both  as  a 
division  and  promenade,  and  crops  are  not  only  grown  lo 
this  line  of  demarcation,  but  grow  over  it,  so  that  at  a  dis- 
tance there  is  no  division  at  all.  I  have  seen  branches 
bent  to  the  ground  with  rij^e  fruit,  and  children  walking 
under  them  to  buy  fi-om  an  old  woman  or  man  across  the 
wa}',  never  apparently  even  thinking  of  molesting  what  is 
not  theirs.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  fill  you  with 
wonder.  In  Weimar,  between  the  Goethe  House  and  the 
principal  school,  a  long  branch  loaded  with  red  apples  hung 
over  the  way,  almost  touclung  my  head,  and  yet  it  was 
under  this  that  hundreds  of  children  passed  daily  to  and 
from  school. 

A  pleasant  custom  in  Berlin,  as  in  London,  is  window- 
gardening. — windows  constructed  so  on  purpose,  the  glass 
projecting  a  couple  of  feet  beyond  the  side  of  the  house, 
•  forming  attractive  ferneries,  wherein  are  contained  various 
sorts  of  cryptogami,  as  well  ns  flowers  in  bloom,  needing 
but  little  attention,  as  the  moistm-e  evaporating  from  the 
soil,  etc.,  having  no  way  of  escaping,  is  talccn  ii]i  by  tlio 
leaves.  Also  at  the  entrance  to  houses  1  have  noticed 
beautiful  dwarf  apple-trees,  wilh  glossy  leaves,  anfi  liearing 
an  abundance  of  diminutive  frnit.  On  one  f)f  these  little 
trees,  yesterday,  I  counted  firi\  llinc  ripi!  Mpjilos,  These 
on  the  pavement  day  and  niglit,  and  just  the  height  of  a 
boy's  hand  in  passing,  notwitiistanditig  what  I  Imd  ob- 
8er\'er|  about  fenceless  or(;hards,  made  mo  suspect  tluiu 
apples  of  Soflom,  or  they  certainly  would  have  l)een 
plucked.  To  satisfy  curiosity,  I  called  on  a  florist  having 
8  85 
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some  for  sale,  and  found  that  tlicy  tasted  as  fi^ood  as  they 
looked.  I  have  conchidcd,  therefore,  that  if  Adam  and 
Eve  had  been  Germans  there  would  have  been  no  Fall; 
and  I  know  no  race  doing  more  towards  having  Eden 
restored  than  these  same  people. 


A  RAMBLE  IN  PRUSSIA, 

STEPHEN   POWERS. 

[Country  life  in  Prassia  is  well  delineated  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  journey  on  foot  from  Wittenberg  to  Potsdam.  It  is  not  an 
alluring  picture,  and  brings  us  into  the  presence  of  a  stolid  generation 
such  as  would  scarcely  be  looked  fur  in  the  rural  districts  of  that  active 
realm.] 

Once  out  of  Wittenberg,  I  journeyed  on  along  the  ancient 
royal  highway,  between  the  ever-welcome  colonnades  of 
stately  poplars,  planted  that  the  royal  head  might  never  be 
scorched  by  the  too  ardent  sun  of  summer.  The  sun  shone 
as  brightly  as  it  ever  does  in  blue  old  Germany,  but  what ' 
a  weary,  weary  land  to  my  eyes,  on  the  pitiless  cold  May- 
day, was  that  sandy  champaign,  almost  utterly  naked  in  its 
hopeless  sterility,  and  diversified  only  now  and  then  by  a 
bald-headed  knoll,  swelling  broadly  up  with  a  thousand 
acres  !  So  indescribably  blue  and  cold  and  pinched  was  it, 
without  any  vegetation  but  a  forest  of  cultivated  pines, 
which,  after  a  quarter  of  a  centur}-,  had  struggled  up  with 
their  wretched,  scraggy  stems  only  fifteen  feet !  The  very 
soil  looked  blue  and  thin  and  skinny,  and  the  rye  looked 
blue,  and  so  meagre  and  chilled  that  it  could  not  conceal 
the  ground  or  the  knees  of  the  men  who  plucked  up  the 
weeds. 
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All  the  dismal  immensity  of  this  fenceless,  hedgcless, 
houseless  waste,  except  an  acre  of  rye  in  a  thousand,  was 
given  up  to  the  sorrel,  the  lichens,  and  the  quitches.  The 
very  air  seemed  poor  and  attenuated  like  thin  skimmed 
milk.  All  the  houses  were  clustered  together  in  little  vil- 
lages far  apart,  where  they  huddled  close,  as  if  for  warmth  ; 
the  dead,  dull  peat-fires  gave  forth  no  cheerful  wreathing 
smoke ;  and  in  all  the  desolate  waste  there  was  scarcely  a 
soul  abroad.  The  faces  of  the  yellow-haired  children,  who 
were  occasionally  watching  some  geese,  were  mottled  with 
blue  and  purple  and  goose-pimples,  and  if  a  man  ventured 
abroad  to  pluck  up  weeds  in  the  stunted  rye,  which  seemed 
to  shiver  with  a  kind  of  rustling,  starved  chilliness,  his 
hands  were  bluer  than  the  air.  So  utterly  worn  out,  so 
bluish-wan  and  starved  with  the  lapse  of  untold  centuries, 
seemed  all  the  earth  and  the  air  of  that  Germany  which  I 
looked  out  upon  on  that  dismal  Ma}"  forenoon. 

Lamartine  says  the  blood  of  the  Germans  is  blue,  but  that 
of  these  Jirandenburgers  must  certainlv  be  sour. 

It  will  readily  be  y)eli(jved  that  I  did  not  undertake  a 
pilgrimage;  through  this  incxpressibl}'  bleak  region  in  pur- 
suit of  fine  landsrapes.  I  wished  only  to  visit,  by  their 
own  firesides  and  in  tlicir  own  fields,  that  sturdy,  grim. 
Puritanic  race  of  l>r;iiiii(iiburgers,  to  whom  Prussia  is 
primarily  indebtisd  tWi-  all  her  greatness. 

It  was  weary  hours  ufter  the  middle  of  the  day  before 
the  spires  of  Wittenberg  disappeared  below  a  sand-hill. 
The  afternoon  was  far  spent,  and  I  began  to  cast  longing 
glances  ahead  in  search  of  an  eligible  tavern,  for  I  thor- 
oughly agree  witii  l>r.  .loluison  that  "there  is  iiothiiig 
which  has  yet  been  contrived  l>y  nian  liy  which  so  iiiii<  li 
hap])iness  is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern." 

I  had  come  up  with  a  tliurn])ing  lout  of  a  J'onng  peasant, 
who  strode    alcjng  with   his  "clouted  shoon,"    measuring 
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about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  at  a  stride,  whose  voice  blub- 
bered and  gurgled  up  out  of  bis  stomach  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fierce  wind  whisked  it  away,  and  left  me  nothing 
but  an  occasional  horse-laugh  (whereupon  I  would  also 
lauirh,  thoucrh  I  had  not  the  remotest  notion  of  the  matters 
whereof  he  was  discoursing) ;  and  by  his  advice  I  passed 
several  inns,  though  I  found  afterwards,  to  my  sorrow,  he 
was  looking  only  for  the  cheapest.  At  last  we  came  to  one 
which  was  meaner  than  all  the  others,  but  I  was  too  weary 
to  go  a  step  farther.  It  bore  the  pretentious  name  of  the 
inn  of  the  Green  Linden.  It  was  a  mere  hovel,  built  of 
cobbles  and  mud-stuccoed,  tawny-j-ellow  within,  greenish- 
yellowish  without,  with  an  earthen  floor  and  benches  around 
the  walls.  Above  the  door  were  twined  some  sprigs  of 
Whitsuntide  birch,  which  I  had  seen  during  the  day  on 
the  peasants'  hats,  wagons,  and  everywhere. 

Around  a  pine  table  were  eight  or  ten  men  and  hob- 
bledehoys, each  with  a  Sehoppen  of  terribly  stiff  beer 
before  him,  and  most  of  them  smoking  the  long  goose- 
necked  porcelain  pipe,  while  four  of  them  were  intent  on 
cards.  The  men  were  hard,  gristly-faced,  sour-blooded  fel- 
lows, who  only  muttered  now  and  then  a  monosyllable, 
which  I  could  seldom  understand ;  while  the  youths  looked 
on  with  the  most  vacuous,  loamy  countenances  imaginable. 
So  intent  were  they  on  the  miserable  game  that  they  gave 
no  heed  to  our  arrival,  and  when  I  endeavored  to  ascertain 
who  was  the  landlord,  I  received  only  a  blank  stare  or 
a  gesture  of  impatience.  I  sat  down  and  waited,  and  I 
confess  for  a  few  minutes  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Prussian 
people  fell  absolutely  to  the  freezing-point. 

After  about  half  an  hour  the  landlord  seemed  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind  by  a  suspicion  that  I  was  a  foreigner, 
drew  near  and  ascertained  that  fact,  whereupon  he  brought 
me  some  vile  black  coffee  and  some  good  wheaten  Semmel, 
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and  then  returned  to  his  occuixntion.  The  phiyers  continued 
at  their  game  far  into  the  night,  and  though  the  stakes 
were  of  the  most  trifling  nature,  often  only  a  half-penny, 
they  displayed  a  fierce  and  obstinate  eagerness  which  was 
surprising.  They  would  rise  up  on  their  feet,  lean  far  across 
the  table  and  smite  it  with  appalling  violence.  When  they 
at  last  desisted,  and  were  preparing  to  disperse,  they  col- 
lected about  me,  and,  finding  I  was  an  American,  listened 
to  me  awhile  with  a  kind  of  drowsy,  immovable  passive- 
ncss,  while  the  smoke  lazily  swirled  above  their  heads. 
Unlike  the  lively  Swabians  and  the  joyous  drinkers  of  the 
sunny  wine  of  Freiburg,  they  scarcely  asked  any  questions 
or  expressed  any  interest  beyond  grunting  their  assent  or 
wonder. 

At  last  the  host  and  myself  were  left  alone,  and  then  ho 
proceeded  to  prepare  the  only  couch  he  could  offer  by 
shaking  down  on  the  floor  a  bundle  of  rye  straw.  He 
tucked  me  all  up,  as  if  1  were  one  of  his  young  Buben, 
shook  the  hand  which  I  reached  out  from  the  straw,  and 
left  me  with  a  cheerful  Schlafen  Sie  wohl.  In  the  adjoining 
room  a  lusty  fellow  stretched  himself  on  a  bench,  ])illowed 
his  head  on  a  portentous  loaf  of  rye  bread,  not  having  even 
inserted  that  useful  article  of  diet  into  a  pillow-case,  and 
there  ho  Hnored—stertitf/ue  supinus—iho  livelong  night  in  a 
tone  HO  audible  that  I  was  greatly  tempted  to  rise  and  in- 
troduce a  wisp  of  rye  straw  judiciously  into  his  win<li)i]K!. 

When  I  sat  up  on  my  couch  next  morning,  ))ulling  the 
straw  out  of  my  hair,  I  said  to  myself,  like  iiieiianl,  "Oh, 
I  have  passed  a  miserable  night!"  1  had  not  had  any 
"fearful  dreams,"  nor,  for  that  matter,  any  sleep,  that  I 
was  awaro  of;  neither  had  I  any  "  ugly  sights,"  because  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  them,  but  I  felt  them.  'IMiey  appeared 
to  bo  greatly  rejoiced  to  bo  permitted,  once  in  their  lives, 
to  extract  blood  out  of  a  man's  veins  instead  of  beer. 

35  » 
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The  next  day  I  passed  through  spectacles  of  the  most 
wonderfully  minute  and  unceasing  toil.  In  an  artificial 
pine-forest,  where  the  trees  were  become  too  large  to  be 
ploughed,  there  were  men  on  their  knees  plucking  the 
weeds  between  the  rows  ;  others  in  long  sheep-skin  cloaks 
were  weeding  fields  of  flax ;  a  woman  was  culling  in  a 
royal  forest  the  merest  sprigs  and  leaf-stems  for  fuel ; 
others  along  the  roadside  snipped  off  the  close,  short  fleece 
of  grass,  and  carried  it  in  mighty  buudles  on  their  backs 
for  the  stalled  cattle.  Here  a  stalwart  yeoman  lazily  leans 
his  chin  on  his  crook,  guarding  three  sheep  as  they  nimbly 
nibble!  Peasant-women,  going  to  the  village  to  hawk 
their  little  produce,  shuffled  along  with  their  wooden  shoes, 
making  a  prodigious  dust,  chatting  cheerfully  with  their 
stolid  lords,  though  they  were  bowed  down  nearly  to  the 
earth  beneath  the  intolerable  weight  of  vegetables.  And 
the  infamous  brutal  tyrants  trudged  along  beside  the  poor 
women,  never  even  offering  to  touch  the  burdens  with  so 
much  as  one  of  their  fingers ! 

I  think  the  Prussians  will  certainly  never  "  witch  the 
world  with  noble  horsemanship."  The  horses  are  splendid 
creatures  for  farm-animals,  strong  and  glossy  and  round, 
superb  as  the  finest  Clydesdales;  but  the  owners  seem  to 
have  no  confidence  upon  their  backs,  and  little  skill  in 
guiding  them  in  vehicles.  The  Prussians  are  by  no  means 
a  chivalric  race,  in  the  etymologic  sense.  In  all  my  travels 
in  Prussia  I  have  yet  to  see  a  civilian  on  horseback  out- 
side of  a  city,  and  even  there  it  is  usually  only  officers  who 
prance  through  the  sti-eets.  The  immense  superiority  of 
the  Hungarian  cavalry  over  the  Prussian  was  abundantly 
demonstrated  in  the  Bohemian  campaign  until  the  magnifi- 
cent infantry  battalions  turned  the  scale;  and  the  dreaded 
"  three  Uhlans"  of  Edmond  About  were  far  oftener  Poles 
than  Prussians. 
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It  is  said  that  the  potentates  of  Germany,  when  paying 
a  visit  of  ceremony  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  always  talie 
with  them  a  favorite  charger  or  two  to  whose  paces  they 
are  accustomed,  that  there  may  be  uo  blunders  or  embar- 
rassments in  the  reviews  through  their  unskilful  horse- 
manship. These  poor  peasants  evince  litile  more  con- 
fidence in  their  skill  than  do  their  sovereigns,  and  tlio 
outrageously  unprofessional  and  awkward  manner  in  which 
they  handle  the  noble  brutes  would  enrage  a  lover  of  hand- 
some horses  beyond  endurance.  To  save  toll  at  the  gates, 
they  not  unfrequently  hitch  one  horse  to  a  two-horse 
wagon,  so  that  the  pole  bruises  and  thumps  his  legs  in  a 
shameful  manner.  And  then  to  hitch  the  head  of  one 
gallant  horse  to  the  tail  of  another! 

In  the  village  of  Beelitz  I  had  an  amusing  adventure, 
resulting  from  my  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the  country, 
which  illustrates  a  certain  phase  of  Prussian  society. 
Upon  entering  the  village,  I  began  to  cast  about  me  for 
some  eligible  tavern  wherein  I  might  take  my  customary 
inid-day  repast.  The  first  one  1  apj)roached  was  the  inn 
of  the  IJlack  Horse,  but  there  were  rather  too  many  yellow- 
haired,  unwashed  children  and  dingy  geese  about  it;  be- 
sides, the  sign  hung  down  from  one  corner.  The  only  other 
inn  was  the  White  Eagle,  which  was  scarcely  any  better, 
but  it  was  Ilobson's  choice.  It  was  an  extremely  small  and 
unpretentious  edifice,  though  with  walls  nearly  a  man's 
stature  in  thickness,  ami  1  could  overhear  the  appetizing 
clink  of  knives  on  ])lates  just  inside  the  door  ;  so,  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  really  a  public  tavern  or  not,  I  rapped. 
Only  tlio  clink  of  Ihe  (iinncr-knives  responded.  The 
operation  was  repeated  with  a  certain  amount  of  vigor. 
There  was  a  kind  of  objurgatory  remark  made  within,  and 
in  a  moment  the  door  was  opened  ahout  two  feet,  and  an 
immense  brawny  arm,  bared  to  the  elbow,  was  extended 
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around  the  edge  of  the  door.  In  the  fingers  there  was 
clutched  a  bunch  of  some  substance  which  appeared  to 
solicit  my  closer  inspection.  A  single  glance  revealed  to 
nie  the  interesting  fact  that  it  was  bread ;  it  was  un- 
doubtedly bread. 

This  was  an  unexpectedly  prompt  response  to  my 
desires,  and  pi'esented  an  opportunity  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  limited  amount  of  provisions  cheap,  but  one  of  which 
my  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to  avail  myself.  How- 
ever, I  scrutinized  the  bread  with  quite  a  lively  interest.  It 
was  manifestly  good  bread,  but  was  now  somewhat  dry : 
indeed,  I  may  say  it  was  altogether  devoid  of  moisture. 
Presently  the  hand  holding  this  article  of  diet  executed  a 
sudden  movement  of  impatience,  or  as  it  were  of  beckoning 
or  blandishment,  as  if  I  were  expected  to  take  this  bread 
and  masticate  the  same.  But  as  I  still  hesitated,  the  hand 
was  suddenly  withdrawn  into  the  tavern,  there  was  a  very 
audible  remark  made  inside,  and  then  the  brawny  hostess 
owning  the  hand  presented  herself  at  the  door,  and  im- 
mediately appeared  to  have  made  an  astounding  discovery. 
Blushes  and  embarrassment !  Stammerings!  Mutual  ex- 
planations !  Ample  and  shamefaced  apologies !  A  sub- 
stantial dinner  of  boiled  beef  and  cabbage!  Moral:  In  a 
country  where  beggars  are  numerous  never  knock  at  the 
tavern  door. 
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THE  SALT-MINES  OF  WIELICZKA* 

J.  ROSS  BROWNE, 

■  [J.  Eoss  Browne,  author  of  "Yusef,"  "Crusoe's  Island,"  "The 
Land  of  Thor, "  etc.,  i»  well  known  for  the  humorous  vein  of  nuiiiy 
of  his  productions.  Such  is  the  case  with  "  An  American  Family  in 
Germany,"  from  which  we  make  the  following  selection.  It  is  at  once 
humorous  and  instructive.  The  extract  given,  however,  is  simply  de- 
scriptive, having  too  much  of  interest  in  itself  to  need  any  adventi- 
tious aid.  The  mine  described  may  serve  in  a  measure  as  an  arlilicial 
counterpart  to  our  natural  Mammoth  Cave.  Descent  into  the  mine 
was  made  by  means  of  a  long  rope  with  canvas  straps  for  seats.  There 
ifl  a  stairway  cut  in  solid  rock-salt,  but  it  is  wet  and  slippery,  and  the 
rope  is  u.sually  chosen  in  preference.] 

In  a  few  minutes  we  touched  bottom,  or  rather,  by  somc- 
thiM((  like  instinct,  the  machine  stopped  just  as  we  reached 
the  base  of  the  shaft,  and  allowed  uh  to  glide  off  gently  on 
the  firm  earth.  We  are  now  at  the  first  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney, having  descended  something  over  two  hundred  feet. 
Tlio  ramifications  of  the  variou.s  tunnels  are  so  intricate 
and  extensive  that  they  may  ho  said  to  resemble  more  the 
streets  of  a  large  city  than  a  scTics  of  excavations  made  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  These  subterranean  passages  ai'O 
named  after  various  kings  and  emperors,  and  diverge  in 
every  direction,  opening  at  intervals  into  spacious  caverns 
and  apartments,  and  umliriiiiniiiif  the  (•(niii(ry  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  Sonu!  of  I  hem  jiass  entirely  under 
tlie  town  of  Wielic7-I<a.  Jn  gein^i-al  they  an;  su]))»()rted  by 
massive  beams  of  wood,  and  where  the  overhanging  masses 
of  salt  require  a  still  stronger  support  they  are  sustained 

*  From  "  An  American  Family  in  Germany."     Copyright,  liurpcr 
&  Brothers. 
II.— 66 
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by  immense  columns  of  the  original  stratum.  In  former 
times  almost  all  the  passages  were  upheld  by  pillars  of  salt, 
but  wherever  it  has  been  practicable  these  have  been  re- 
moved and  beams  of  timber  substituted.  The  first  stratum 
consists  of  an  amalgam  of  salt  and  dark-colored  clay. 
Deeper  down  come  alternate  strata  of  marl,  pebbles,  sand, 
and  blocks  of  crystal  salt.  The  inferior  or  green  salt  is 
nearest  to  the  surface ;  the  crystal,  called  schilika,  lies  in 
the  deeper  parts. 

From  the  subordinate  officer  sent  by  the  Inspector-Gen- 
eral to  accompany  us  I  learned  many  interesting  particu- 
lars in  reference  to  the  manner  of  procuring  the  salt.  He 
also  told  some  amusing  legends  of  the  prominent  places, 
and  furnished  me  with  some  statistics,  which,  if  true,  are 
certainly  wonderful.  For  instance,  to  traverse  the  various 
passages  and  chambers  embraced  within  the  four  distinct 
stories  of  which  the  mines  consist,  and  see  every  object  of 
interest,  Avould  require  three  weeks.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  whole  is  four  hundred  English  miles ;  the  greatest 
depth  yet  reached  is  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  various  opera- 
tions underground,  exclusive  of  those  above,  is  upward  of 
a  thousand.  The  amount  of  salt  annually  dug  out  is  two 
hundred  millions  of  pounds,  which,  at  the  average  market 
value,  would  be  worth  ten  millions  of  gulden.  Immense 
as  this  yield  is,  it  is  inconsiderable,  taking  into  view  the 
unlimited  capacity  of  the  mines.  With  proper  machinery 
and  a  judicious  investment  of  labor  the  quantity  of  salt 
that  might  be  excavated  is  almost  beyond  conjecture. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  air  in  these  vast  subter- 
ranean passages  must  be  impure,  and  consequently  delete- 
rious to  health.  Such,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  both  dry  and  pure,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  breathing  it,  not  in  the  least  oppressive.     The  miners 
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are  said  to  bo  remarkable  for  longevity.  Several  of  them, 
according  to  the  guide,  have  worked  in  the  mines  for  forty 
years,  and  have  never  been  sick  a  day.  The  equanimity 
of  the  temperature  is  probably  conducive  to  health.  Only 
a  few  degrees  of  variation  are  shown  by  the  thermometer 
between  summer  and  winter.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of 
the  deepest  recesses,  which  are  not  sufficiently  ventilated, 
hydrogen  gas  occasionally  collects.  In  one  instance  it 
caught  fire,  and  cost  the  loss  of  many  lives,  but  precau- 
tions have  since  been  taken  to  prevent  similar  accidents. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  profound  silence  of  these 
vast  caverns.  When  we  stood  still  the  utter  absence  of 
sound  was  appalling.  The  falling  of  a  pin  would  have  been 
a  relief.  Not  even  the  faintest  vibration  in  the  air  was 
perceptible.  No  desert  could  be  more  silent,  no  solitude 
more  awful.  I  stood  apart  from  the  guides  and  hunp- 
bearers  in  a  separate  vault,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  in  order  that  I  might  fully  appreciate  this  pro- 
found inertion,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  world  were 
no  more. 

From  some  of  these  tunnels  we  emerged  info  open  cav- 
erns, where  a  few  workmcMi  were  empli)yed  at  their  di-eury 
labor.s.  I  was  SMrprise(i  that  there  were  not  more  to  bo 
seen,  but  was  informed  that  they  are  scattered  in  small 
parties  thi'ough  miles  of  earth,  so  that  the  number  is  not 
apparent  to  the  casual  visitor.  As  wo  approached  the 
places  where  they  arn  at  w<)rk  the  dull  clicking  of  the 
yticks  and  hammers  ])roduced  a  singular  effect  through  the 
vast  solitu'les,  as  if  the  gnomes,  supposed  to  inhal)it  gloomy 
pits,  were  busily  engaged  at  their  diabolical  arts. 

We  came  suddenly  upon  one  grouj)  of  workmen,  under  a 
shelving  ledge,  who  wore  occupied  in  detaching  masses  of 
crystallized  salt  from  a  cleft  in  which  they  worked.  They 
were  naked  to  the  middle,  having  nothing  on  but  coarso 
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trousers  and  boots,  and  wrought  with  their  crowbars  and 
picks  by  the  light  of  a  few  grease-lamps  held  by  grimy 
little  boys,  with  shaggy  heads, — members,  no  doubt,  of  the 
same  subterranean  family. 

Some  of  the  men  were  lying  on  their  backs,  punching 
away  with  tremendous  toil  at  the  ragged  masses  of  salt 
overhead,  their  heads,  faces,  and  bodies  glittering  with  the 
showers  of  salt  grit  that  fell  upon  them,  while  others  stood 
up  to  their  armpits  in  dark  holes  delving  into  the  lower 
crevices.  Seeing  our  lights,  they  stopped  to  gaze  at  us. 
Was  it  possible  they  were  human  beings,  these  bearded, 
shaggy,  grimy-looking  monsters?  Surely,  if  so,  they  well 
represented  the  infernal  character  of  the  place.  Never 
upon  earth  (the  surface  of  it  I  mean)  had  I  seen  such  a 
monstrous  group, — shocks  of  hair  all  powdered  with  salt, 
glaring  eyeballs  overhung  by  white  lashes  flashing  in  the 
fitful  blaze  of  lamps,  brawny  forms  glittering  with  crystal 
powder,  and  marked  by  dark  currents  of  sweat.  No  won- 
der I  stared  at  them  with  something  akin  to  distrust. 
They  might  be  monsters  in  reality,  and  take  a  sudden 
notion  to  hurl  me  into  one  of  their  infernal  pits  by  way  of 
pastime,  in  which  case  the  only  consolation  would  be,  that 
where  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  salt  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  the  preservation  of  my  retnains. 

After  all,  there  was  something  sad  in  the  condition  of 
these  poor  wretches,  shut  out  from  the  glorious  light  of 
day,  immured  in  deep  dark  pits,  hundreds  of  feet  under- 
ground, rooting,  as  it  were,  for  life  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Surely  the  salt  with  which  other  men  flavor  their 
food  is  gathered  with  infinite  toil,  and  mingled  with  bitter 
sweat ! 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  informed  by  the 
guide  that  these  workmen  are  so  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  life  that  they  prefer  it  to  any  other.     By  the  rules  of 
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the  Directory  they  are  divided  into  gangs,  as  on  board  a 
ship.  The  working  gang  is  not  permitted  to  remain  under 
ground  more  than  eight  hours ;  it  is  then  relieved.  The 
current  belief  that  some  of  them  live  in  the  mines  is  not 
sustained  by  the  facts.  In  former  times  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  such  was  the  case.  At  present  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  is  more  humane  than  it  was  in  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  the  mines.  The  operatives  are 
free  to  quit  whenever  they  please,  as  in  any  private  estab- 
lishment. Plenty  of  others  are  always  ready  to  take  their 
places.  The  pay  is  good,  averaging  from  thirty  kreutzers 
to  a  florin  a  day.  Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  work  is 
done  by  the  piece.  Each  man  receives  so  much  for  a  speci- 
fied result.  Good  workmen  can  make  two  or  three  hundred 
florins  a  year.  The  salt  is  gotten  out  in  various  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  the  stratum.  Where  it  is  mixed 
with  an  amalgam  of  hard  earth  it  is  cut  into  cylindrical 
blocks,  and  exported  in  that  form  to  Russia.  The  finer 
qualities  are  crushed,  and  packed  in  barrels  for  exportation 
to  various  parts  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  .  .  . 

After  a  long  and  iiitc.'resting  journey  through  various 
Huhlerranean  Htreels  and  caverns,  we  emerged  into  the 
chamber  of  Michelawic,  which  is  of  such  vast  projiortitms 
that  it  is  diffifult  for  the  eye  to  penetrate  its  mysterious 
gloom.  A  magtiificent  chandelier,  cut  out  of  the  crystal 
salt,  hangs  from  lli<^  cejliiig.  On  grand  occasions  Ibis  is 
brilliantly  lighted,  .mikI  ri'h  strains  oC  music  rovorberato 
throiiLch  (he  eliamlici-.  .Nothing  can  equal  the  stniiendons 
clV.(;ls  <>{'  a  lull  hand  of  brass  instrutnenfs  ])(!r(brming  in 
this  vast  cavorn.  Tlic*  sournis  :ir(;  flung  back  from  wall 
to  wall,  .'ind  llo;il  upwai'd,  whiiliiii^  iVoin  IimIito  to  ledgo, 
till  the  ear  loses  them  in  the  distance;  then  down  Ihoy 
fall  again  with  a  volume  and  lulncsH  almost  su)»»i-natnral. 
It   is    impossible    to    determine    I'lom    what    (juarter    they 
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emanate,  whether  from  above  or  below,  so  rich,  varied,  and 
confusing  is  the  reverberation.  Our  guide,  in  a  fine  mellow 
voice,  sang  us  a  mining  song,  to  test  the  effects,  and  I  must 
say  I  never  heard  such  music  before.  Indeed,  so  inspiring 
was  it  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  a  snatch  of  my  own 
favorite  melody, — 

"  Oh,  California  !  you're  the  land  for  mo  I" 

And  when  I  heard  it  repeated  by  a  thousand  mysterious 
spirits  of  the  air,  and  hurled  back  at  me  from  each  crystal- 
lized point  of  the  cavern,  the  effect  was  so  fine  that  I  was 
struck  perfectly  dumb  with  astonishment.  Lablache  never 
made  such  music  in  his  life,  and  no  other  singer  of  my 
acquaintance  would  be  worthy  of  attempting  it. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  chamber  of  Michelawic  we  passed 
over  a  series  of  wooden  foot-ways  and  corridors,  extending 
a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  through  a  great  variety 
of  apartments  and  rugged  passages,  named  after  the  royal 
families  of  Poland  and  Austria.  There  were  courts,  and 
imperial  rooms,  and  obelisks;  chapels,  shrines,  saints,  and 
martyrs  ;  long  rows  of  niches,  containing  statues  of  the  old 
kings  of  Poland,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  salt.  The  design 
and  execution  of  some  of  these  were  admirable,  and  the 
effect  was  gratifying,  as  well  from  the  artistic  skill  dis- 
played as  the  peculiarity  of  the  material. 

Descending  to  a  second  stage  by  means  of  a  rough 
wooden  stairway,  which  winds  around  the  walls  of  an  im- 
mense cavern  of  irregular  shape,  we  wandered  through  a 
series  of  tunnels,  opening  occasionally  into  chambers  of 
prodigious  height  and  dimensions,  till  our  guides  announced 
that  we  were  approaching  the  Infernal  Lake.  The  lamp- 
bearers  in  front  held  up  their  lamps,  and,  peering  through 
the  fitful  gloom,  I  could  discern,  some  distance  in  advance, 
a  sheet  of  water,  the  surface  of  which  glistened  with  a 
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supernatural  light.  Arriving  at  the  edge  of  this  mysteri- 
ous lake,  which  might  well  pass  for  the  river  Styx,  a  boat 
approached  from  the  opposite  shore,  drawn  by  means  of  a 
rope.  Numerous  dark-looking  imps  were  at  work  drag- 
ging it  through  the  water.  The  sides  rippled  in  the  slug- 
gish pool,  and  a  hollow  reverberation  sounded  from  the 
dark  walls  of  the  cavern. 

A  gate-way  was  thrown  open,  and  we  descended  some 
steps  and  entered  the  boat.  It  was  a  square,  flat-bottomed 
craft,  decorated  with  fancy  colors,  containing  seats  on  each 
side,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  party.  Wo 
took  our  places,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  guide  the  boat 
moved  slowly  and  silently  over  the  dark  depths,  which 
seemed  almost  of  inky  blackness  in  the  gloom. 

As  we  thus  floated  on  the  infernal  pool  the  solitude  was 
awful.  I  could  not  but  shudder  at  the  thougiit  that  wo 
were  nearly  five  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  dismal  black  walls,  roughly  hewn  from  the 
solid  stratum  of  salt  and  marl ;  the  tremendous  heights 
overhead,  and  the  apparent  great  depth  underneath  ;  the 
fitful  glare  of  the  torches,  the  rough,  grimy  faces  of  the 
attendants,  and  their  wild  costumes,  gave  a  peculiarl}'  in- 
fernal aspect  to  the  scene.  It  was  weird  and  sombre  be- 
yond conception. 

Wo  slopped  a  while  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  lake  to  notice 
the  strange  eff'-ct  of  the  plashing  of  tiio  waters,  when  dis- 
turbed b}'  a  rocking  motion  of  the  boat,  against  (he  mas- 
sive walls  on  either  side.  The  reverberation  was  rearfuily 
deep,  rolling  and  swelling  from  point  to  point,  till  lost  in 
the  lal)yrinth  of  shafts  and  crevices  far  in  the  distance. 
Around  and  above  us  were  innumerable  ruH'eil  points  jutting 
out  from  the  solid  stratum,  an'l  archways  reaching  across 
deep  fissures,  and  beams  of  limber  braced  against  over- 
hanging masses  of  rock.     The  sombre  hue  of  the  toppling 
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canopy  and  rugged  walls  was  relieved  only  by  the  points 
of  crystal  salt  upon  which  the  lights  glistened;  mysterious 
shadows  flitted  in  the  air;  and  pale,  greenish  scintillations 
shot  out  of  the  gloom.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  subterranean 
universe  of  darkness,  made  visible  by  torches  of  grease  and 
stars  of  salt,  with  au  infernal  sea  in  its  midst,  and  inhabited 
by  a  very  doubtful  set  of  people,  half  earthly  and  wholly 
Satanic  in  appearance. 

Continuing  our  voyage,  after  some  minutes  we  ap- 
proached a  point  beyond  which  all  was  an  unfathomable 
wilderness  of  jagged  walls  and  yawning  caverns.  Sud- 
denly a  blaze  of  blue  fire  burst  from  the  gloom,  throwing 
a  ghastly  hue  over  the  crystal  pinnacles,  then  faded  slowly 
away.  The  guides  now  covered  their  lights,  and  we  were 
left  in  utter  darkness.  Groans  and  cries  were  heard  in  the 
air,  and  plashing  sounds  echoed  from  the  shores  of  the  in- 
fernal lake.  As  these  ceased  a  terrific  report  broke  upon 
the  stillness,  and  out  of  the  gloom  arose  a  blaze  of  red  fire, 
gradually  assuming  shape  till  it  stood  before  us  in  the  form 
of  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch,  bearing  upon  its  front  the 
illuminated  motto, — 

signifying,  "  Good  luck  to  you  !"  or,  literally,  "  Luck  upon 
it!"  the  famous  greeting  of  the  miners.  Under  this  tri- 
umphal arch  we  passed  slowly  into  an  immense  chamber, 
of  such  vast  proportions  and  rugged  outline  that  the  eye 
failed  to  penetrate  its  profound  depths.  Then  from  various 
corridors,  high  among  the  conglomerate  crags,  descended 
mysterious  voices,  crying,  one  after  another,  "  Gliick-auf ! 
Gliick-auf !  Gliick-auf!"  till  the  reverberation  united  them 
all  in  a  grand  chorus,  so  deep,  bo  rich,  varied,  and  power- 
ful that  mortal  ears  could  encompass  no  more.  Was  it 
real?  Could  these  be  human  voices  and  earthly  sounds, 
or  were  they  the  distempered  fantasy  of  a  dream  ? 
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At  a  signal  from  our  guide  the  chorus  ceased,  and  shoot- 
ing fires  broke  out  from  the  toppling  heights,  and  the 
whole  grand  chamber,  in  all  its  majesty,  was  illuminated 
with  showers  of  colored  stars.  The  inverted  arches  of  tiro 
in  the  water — the  reflected  images  of  rocks,  corridors  and 
precipices — the  sudden  contrasts  of  light  and  gloom — the 
scintillations  of  the  crystal  salt  points — formed  a  scene  of 
miraculous  and  indescribable  grandeur.  Unable  to  control 
my  enthusiasm,  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  "Gliick- 
auf!  Gliick-auf  1"  The  cry  was  caught  up  by  the  guides 
and  torch-bearers;  it  arose  and  was  echoed  from  rock  to 
rock  by  the  chorus  singers,  till,  hke  the  live  thunder,  it 

leaped 

"the  rattling  crags  among."  .  .  . 

After  visiting  many  chapels  and  shrines  cut  out  of  the 
solid  salt,  wo  emerged  into  the  Chamber  of  Letow,  the 
magnificent  saloon  of  P]ntertainment,  where,  on  grand 
occasions,  such  as  the  visit  of  the  Kmperor  or  anj''  member 
of  the  imperial  family,  the  whole  of  this  vast  chamijer  is 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Six  splendid  chandeliers,  carved 
friim  the  crystal  salt,  hang  from  the  ceiling.  An  alcove  at 
the  up|)er  ijnd,  apj)roached  from  a  series  of  steps,  contains 
a  ihronu  of  green  and  ruby-colored  salt  uj)<)n  which  the 
I'ltiiperor  sits.  Traiis])ai'(.'iit  ]»ictui"es  and  devices  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  backgrf)iind  to  give  additional  sj)len(l()r  (o 
the  itnpi;rial  boudoir,  and  the  crystallizations  with  which 
the  walls  glitter  reflect  the  many  colored  lights  with  a 
dazzling  effect.  TIk'  door-ways,  statues,  and  cobitnns  ;iro 
d<;corated  with  flowers  and  evergreens;  the  floors  are 
sprinkled  with  salts  of  various  hues;  the  galUn-ies  are 
festooned  witli  flags;  and  the  whole  chamber  is  aglow  with 
transparencies  and  brilliant  lights.  .  .  . 

Although  the  mass  of  the  stratum  of  which   this  grand 
chamber  is  composed  is  of  a  darkish  color,  yet  the  very 

3G» 
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darkness  of  the  ground-work  serves  all  the  better  to  show 
by  contrast  the  glittering  points  of  salt.  The  effect  is  in- 
conceivably rich.  The  arched  roof;  the  high  rugged  walls, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  the  marks  of  the  pick  and 
chisel  visible  in  furrows  all  over,  all  sparkling  with  saline 
gems,  give  the  whole  cavern  the  appearance  of  being 
studded  with  diamonds.  It  reminds  one  of  the  grottoes 
under  the  sea  described  by  Gulnare  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
When  it  is  considered,  too,  that  all  this  splendor  and  these 
festivities — the  illuminated  galleries  and  alcoves,  the  chan- 
deliers and  decorations,  the  vast  concourse  of  guests,  the 
music,  the  dancing,  the  wild  and  fanciful  costumes — are  five 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  spectacle  is  unparalleled.  Noth- 
ing to  equal  it  in  a  similar  way  can  be  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  We  next  descended  bj''  a  series  of  stair- 
ways to  the  third  story.  This  differs  but  little  from  those 
already  described,  except  that  the  deeper  one  goes  the 
wilder  and  more  rugged  become  the  ramifications  of  the 
mines.  At  one  point  in  our  journey  we  entered  a  spacious 
chamber  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  high.  Here  the 
guide  paused,  and  in  an  impressive  manner  struck  his  stick 
against  the  floor.  When  the  reverberation  had  ceased  ho 
announced  the  important  circumstance  that  we  now  stood 
directly  under  the  Infernal  Lake!  "  Ya  !  Mein  Ilerr,"  said 
he,  "that  wonderful  lake,  over  which  we  sailed  in  a  boat 
not  half  an  hour  ago,  is  over  our  heads,  and  if  it  should 
break  through  it  would  drown  every  one  of  us  I"  "  Eather 
an  unpleasant  pickle,"  I  thought,  but  could  not  translate 
the  pun  into  German,  and  so  let  it  pass. 

It  appears  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  found  a  vent  at 
one  time,  and  deluged  a  large  portion  of  the  mines,  and 
those  of  the  panic-stricken  operatives  who  were  distant 
from  the  main  shafts  communicating  with  the  surface  of 
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the  earth  were  suffocated  while  attempting  to  escape. 
Others,  in  their  fright,  fled  at  random,  and,  falling  into 
deep  pits,  were  dashed  to  atoms.  In  1644  another  destruc- 
tive fire  took  place.  All  the  wood- work  was  seized  by  the 
devouring  flames,  men  and  horses  were  roasted  to  death, 
and  many  of  the  workmen  who  escaped  subsequently  died 
of  their  injuries.  This  was  one  of  the  most  fearful  con- 
flagrations on  record.  It  lasted  an  entire  year.  The 
chambers  and  tunnels,  deprived  of  their  support,  fell 
together  in  many  places,  causing  immense  destruction  to 
the  works.  Even  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  of 
Wieliczka  sank  into  the  earth,  and  was  engulfed  in  the 
general  ruin. 


THE  JUMPING  PROCESSION  AT  ECHTERNACH. 

M.  OGLE. 

[The  modern  enlightenment  of  Europe  is  a  class  enlii^htenmont  only. 
The  mass  of  many  popuhitions  still  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  mcdia3val 
superstition.  As  one  example  of  this  we  append  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  curious  religious  niiiiiia,  a  n-lic  from  the  centuries  of  mcdiie- 
valism.  The  party  of  travellers  with  whom  we  hitvc;  to  deal  had  seen 
all  there  was  to  see  in  Trier  (Treves),  and  the  suggestion  was  nnide  to 
go  see  the  jumping  procession  at  Echternach,  which  would  como 
off  on  "Whit-Tuesday.  An  expedition  thither  was  accordingly  or- 
ganized] 

Our  party  was  to  consist  of  three  carriage  loads,  and 
our  escort  wore  all  to  bo  en  civile,  and  this  last  determi- 
nation, I  may  remark,  was,  to  a  Prussian  ofliccr,  a  very 
weighty  one.  A  Prussian  ofTlccr,  be  it  known,  is  always 
in  unilbirn  ;  flie  government  do  n<il  bide  away  the  army 
that  fights  their  battles,  protects  their  soil,  and  upholds 
their  honor,  for  fear  of  woiinding  the  susceptibilities  and 
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irritating  the  nerves  of  the  working  classes;  the  country 
is  proud  of  its  army,  and  the  army  is  proud  of  its  uniform, 
and,  as  a  rule,  a  Prussian  officer  always  wears  it.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  tlie  uniform  was  to  be  doffed,  and  the 
extent  and  style  of  our  friends'  respective  possessions  en 
civile^  and  their  appearance  under  the  metamorphosis,  be- 
came a  very  important  item  in  the  general  arrangements. 
Some  gloried  in  the  perfection  of  their  projected  "get  up ;" 
one  or  two  had  never  possessed  a  suit  of  plain  clothes  since 
they  entered  the  army ;  one  had  everything  but  a  hat ; 
another,  having  come  from  Dusscldorf  on  leave,  was  in- 
capable of  the  transformation ;  still,  with  this  one  excep- 
tion, all  were  looking  forward  to  appearing,  for  one  day,  as 
civilians. 

At  a  quarter  to  five  on  Whit-Tuesday  we  started  in  our 
carriage  to  seek  a  '•  topper"  for  our  host  and  relative,  Herr 
V.  Hartstein  ITochstein,  four  of  his  brother  officers  having 
generously  promised  him  the  required  article.  Our  first 
venture  was  an  unlucky  one;  the  borrowed  hat  would  not 
remain  on  Hartstein's  head,  and  though  we  made  every 
possible  effort  to  stretch  it  with  feet  and  knees,  our  efforts 
were  unavailing,  and  we  had  to  try  again.  The  second 
friend  acknowledged  that  he  had  recklessly  pi-omised  what 
he  was  incapable  of  performing ;  a  third  passed  out  a  hat 
of  indifferent  color,  and  which,  on  trial,  at  once  extin- 
guished our  fiiend  as  far  as  his  coat  colhu*.  In  fear  and 
dread,  and  with  incessant  reference  to  our  watches,  we 
drove  to  our  fourth  and  last  hope.  Here  a  hat,  carefully 
wrapped  in  a  number  of  the  Colnische  Zeitung,  was  handed 
to  us,  and  with  a  little  mana'uvring  we  settled  that  it 
might  do.  Having  "requisitioned"  two  colored  bandanas 
from  a  friend  who  was  getting  himself  up  for  the  expedi- 
tion with  the  most  elaborate  care,  Hartstein  put  his  head 
into  our  hands,  and  by  dint  of  wrapping,  and  twisting, 
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and  folding,  the  hat  was  firmly  settled  in  its  place,  Avithout 
other  inconvenience  than  the  corner  of  a  red  pocket-hand- 
kerchief occasionally  falling  over  his  nose,  and  another 
corner  permanently  hanging  over  his  left  ear. 

But  these  were  comparative  trifles ;  we  reached  the  fine 
old  Moselle  Bridge,  not  much  behind  time,  found  our 
friends  awaiting  us,  and  started.  This  bridge,  one  of  the 
many  Roman  monuments  with  which  this  strange  old  city 
abounds,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  only  a  portion 
of  the  massive  foundation,  and  a  few  of  the  grand  original 
pillars  formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  basalt,  and  fastened 
together  by  huge  iron  clamps,  now  remain.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  bridge  would  still  be  standing  in  its  integrity 
had  it  not  been  for  "the  most  civilized  nation  of  modern 
Europe,"  who  did  their  best,  under  their  great  king  Louis 
XIV.,  to  destroy  this  magnificent  memorial  of  old  world 
limes.  The  ruined  arches  were  restored  and  the  bridjre 
partially  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  Prince  Electors  in  1717,  and 
in  spite  of  its  restoration,  it  is  even  now  worthy  of  the 
venerable  city  to  which  it  belongs. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  wc  turned  to  the  right,  and  passing 
the  village  of  Pallieii,  sf)oii  reached  the  foot  of"  a  spur  of 
the  Eifel  range,  a  mountainous  tract  in  the  Province  of 
Lower  Jthino,  extending  from  ('oblenz,  tlndu^li  Ti-ici-  and 
Alctz,  into  France.  On  these  Eifel  moiinlains  lire  many 
extinct  volcanoes  ;  the  soil  is  only  suited  fur  the  pine-forests 
which  cover  their  sides  ;  and  the  <lirly,  rough,  and  poverty- 
stricken  look  of  the  villagers  among  the  scattered  and 
desolate  hamlets  njark  them  unmistakably  us  cliarcoul- 
burners. 

After  literally  winding  our  way  through  this  wild  Hccncry 
for  more  than  an  hour,  we  suddenly  came  upon  (lie  lovfly 
valley  of  till!  Suuer;  so  lovely  that  it  is  said  lo  have  at- 
tracted   Willilirod   by  its  beauty   t(;  found   his  iienedictine 
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monastery  on  the  river's  banks ;  beautiful  indeed  it  is,  -with 
its  wooded  hills  and  cultivated  slopes ;  and  beautiful  it 
must  have  been  so  to  have  enthralled  a  worn  and  weary 
monk  and  missionary  in  the  eighth  century. 

But  before  entering  the  valley  I  must  relate  a  slight  in- 
cident that  occurred,  as  it  especially  characterizes  a  social 
phase  in  Prussia.  We  were  anxiously  toiling  up  a  steep 
incline  in  single  file,  not  even  daring  to  rest  our  horses,  for 
fear  they  should  not  be  able  to  hold  up  the  carriages,  when 
a  sudden  turn  showed  us  a  small  public-house  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  in  front  of  which  sat  a  young  Fdhnrich  (ennign). 
Two  large  carts  laden  with  forage  stood  directly  across  the 
road,  occupying  its  entire  width,  and  two  troopers,  looking 
remarkabl}'  the  worse  for  dirt,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
hands  in  their  pockets,  and  outstretched  legs  in  the  form 
of  a  reversed  V,  quietly  contemplated  our  struggling  and 
perilous  ascent.  "In  God's  name,"  shouted  the  driver  of 
the  first  carriage,  "  make  room  for  us  up  there ;  we  can- 
not halt,  and  if  we  cannot  get  on  the  level  we  shall  roll 
backward,  and  all  be  killed."  No  answer  and  no  move- 
ment; we  were  becoming  desperate.  One  of  the  officers  en 
civile,  forgetting  his  present  insignificance,  put  out  his 
head  and  shouted,  "  Move  your  carts,  pigs,  or  I'll  know  the 
reason  why  ;  would  you  see  us  all  roll  back  to  perdition  ?" 
"Roll  away,  holiday  burghers,  roll  away,"  contemptuously 
drawled  out  one  of  the  chivalrous  troopers,  "  the  royal 
forage  is  not  going  to  move  for  you." 

Our  situation  was  truly  frightful ;  at  that  moment  our 
DuBseldorf  friend,  in  his  green  uniform  and  sword,  leaped 
out  of  the  carriage,  dashed  up  the  hills,  applied  the  flat  of 
his  sword  with  unsparing  vigor  to  the  backs  of  the  as- 
tounded troopers,  used  a  goodly  amount  of  strong  lan- 
guage to  the  abashed  ensign,  and  before  we  had  time  to 
begin  our  backward  descent  the  "  royal"  forage-carts  were 
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placed  close  up  against  "  the  Public"  in  single  file,  and  we 
were  safely  struggling  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  is  just 
possible,  only  just  possible,  that  had  I  been  one  of  a  party 
of  "holiday  burghers,"  I  might  not  have  been  alive  in  this 
year  of  grace  to  tell  this  tale. 

And  now  we  near  the  stone  bridge  which  brincfs  us  over 
the  Sauer  from  Prussia  into  Luxembourg ;  we  are  in  plenty 
of  time,  but  already  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  procession. 
The  country  round  is  all  excitement ;  groups  of  men  and 
women  in  thuir  holiday  dresses  are  eagerly  talking ;  some 
are  kneeling  and  devoutly  praying  by  the  way-side,  others 
are  counting  their  beads  and  muttering  their  paternosters 
with  careless  tongues  and  wandering  eyes ;  the  instant  our 
carriages  cross  the  bridj^e  we  are  thronged.  "  Oh  !  for  the 
love  of  God,"  says  a  girl,  "give  me  a  franc,  or  a  ten-groschcn 
piece,  I  don't  care  which,  and  I'll  jump  for  all  the  sins  you 
have  committed  since  last  Monday  was  a  week."  "My 
lord,"  says  a  man  to  one  of  our  party,  "  five  francs,  and  111 
jump  to  the  very  cross  for  you  without  a  halt,  and  cut 
you  off  all  this  year's  sins."  "Dear  madam,"  whined  an 
old  woman,  "  I'll  never  reach  the  big  crucifix,  but  I'll  do  a 
little  jumping  for  you  for  a  franc."  I  began  now  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  jumping  procession  at  I*]chternach. 

We  had  been  most  kindly  invited  by  the  colonel  com- 
manding at  Kchtcrnach  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  see  the 
procession  from  bis  windows,  which  overlook  the  best  part 
of  the  town,  and  wo  naturally  availed  ourselves  of  his 
courteous  hospitality. 

[The  shrino  of  St.  Willihnxl,  ut  F^clitcTimcli,  has  for  centuries  been 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  though  the  origin  of  llu!  jumjiing  nmniii  jh  not 
dtjflnitely  known.  There  are  sevenil  triulitionH  having  to  do  witli 
the  cure  of  n  pestilfnco  l>y  the  saint.  It  is  now  lidicvcd  that  tho 
pon.'ilty  for  »in  is  remitted  in  proportion  to  tho  height  and  strength 
of  the  jumping.] 
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Breakfast  is  finished,  and  we  take  our  pkacos  at  the  win- 
dows. The  procession  has  formed  on  the  Prussian  side  of 
the  stone  bridge,  a  short  address  has  been  delivered  to  the 
excited  people,  and  in  the  distance  we  hear  the  shrill  sounds 
of  the  many-voiced  instruments,  and  the  strange  measured, 
musical  tramp  of  the  coming  thousands.  Headed  by  the 
privileged  Prussian  parish  of  Warvvieler,  on  they  come, 
these  simple  pilgrims  in  columns  of  parishes,  four  abreast, 
and  band  in  hand,  each  parish  with  its  banners  waving, 
and  headed  bj*  its  own  musicians,  for  every  man  who  has 
played  for  money  during  the  year  is  bound  to  give  his  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  fails  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  The  strange  dance  consists  of  two 
steps  forward  with  the  right  foot  and  one  step  backward 
with  the  left,  and  is  danced  to  a  very  simple  melody,  and 
not  one  of  the  many  thousands  are  out  of  lime.  The  wise 
ones  literally  step  the  measure,  and  generally  accomplish  the 
whole  pilgrimage,  which  lasts  about  two  hours  and  a  half; 
but  under  superstitious  excitement  the  wise  ones  are  in 
the  minority,  and  when  the  procession  passed  our  windows, 
though  never  breaking  their  ranks  or  losing  time,  the  ma- 
jority were  springing  in  a  state  of  mad  excitement,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  men  were  more  "  fast  and  furious"  than 
the  women.  One  man  in  particular  was  leaping  to  such  a 
degree  that  at  every  step  he  sprang  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd,  and  as  he  had  passed  along,  people  rushed 
out  of  their  houses  and  plied  him  with  cider,  which  he  in- 
variahl}^  drank  without  losing  his  place  or  breaking  time. 

1  do  not  recollect  seeing  one  boy  in  the  procession, 
though  there  may,  of  course,  have  been  many,  but  there 
were  hundreds  of  girls,  all  quiet  and  orderly.  To  watch 
the  different  moods  and  manners  of  these  people  as  they 
passed  on  was  a  study  well  worth  the  journey;  though  the 
haggard  faces  and  the  drawn  parched  blue  lips  of  many  of 
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these  benighted  jumpers  were  sad  enough  to  behold.  After 
looking  at  them  for  some  time  from  our  windows,  I  sug- 
gested that  we  adjourn  to  the  chui-ch,  and  so  witness  the 
close  of  the  procession.  This  suggestion  was  not  received 
enthusiastically,  and  only  one  friend  was  willing  to  take 
compassion  on  my  English  curiosity.  OflF  we  started,  but 
were  unfortunately  obliged  to  pass  through  a  break  in  the 
line,  which  we  did  as  decorously  as  possible,  and  were  in- 
vited with  outstretched  hands  by  those  who  still  had  breath 
to  speak  to  join  the  procession  and  so  wipe  off  some  of  our 
sins  ;  this  we  gratefully  declined,  and  made  rapidly  for  the 
parish  church. 

The  church,  being  on  an  eminence,  is  reached  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  we  took  up  our  position  at  their  base. 
On,  on,  they  came,  these  strange  pilgrims,  with  their  unfal- 
tering tramp  and  unflagging  melody;  but,  oh!  in  what 
thinned  numbers  and  with  what  drawn  faces.  In  sitrht 
of  the  blessed  goal  how  many  of  them  drop !  and  the  man 
I  had  watched  so  anxiously  fell  prostrate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  looking  as  if  his  soul  had  been  driven  by  this 
frightful  pilgrimage  to  seek  its  rest  in  another  world.  But 
the  strong  and  steady  ones  tramp  up  the  steps,  spring  round 
the  high  altar  in  wild  ccslas}-,  and  j)assing  out  at  the  ojipo- 
flite  door,  jump  round  the  tall  crucilix,  fall  on  their  knees, 
and  all  is  over. 

We  loitered  for  some  time  about  the  church,  listening  to 
the  very  primitive  remarks  of  the  dispersing  crowd,  and 
wondering  at  its  strange  infatuation  ;  and  as  wo  returned 
to  our  little  inii  we  passed  many  a  pn^strate  and  exhausted 
form,  Honu?  of  whom  could  never  again,  alas,  know  a  day's 
strong  health.  After  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  talk,  a  little 
eager  discussion,  and  some  very  inditl'erent  refreshment,  I 
started  on  an  excursion  througii  the  town,  having  an  ideti 
that  I  should  find  it  morne  et  silcncieuse,  a  sort  of  "city 
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of  the  silent,"  after  all  the  excitement  of  the  morning. 
But,  lo !  from  every  Gasthof  and  Wirthshaus  there  came  a 
sound  of  revelry ;  fiddles,  flutes,  cornets,  laughing,  dancing, 
everywhere.  Could  it  be  possible  ?  Boldly  I  insisted  upon 
my  escort  accompanying  mo  into  one  of  these  petty  inns, 
and  going  with  me  into  an  upper  room,  whence  the  gay 
sounds  proceeded.  Behold!  the  tearing  galopade  and  the 
whirling  waltz  in  one  room,  the  bumping  polka  in  another; 
and  the  "  Queen  of  the  Wirthshaus"  ball,  around  whom  the 
partners  flocked  and  beseeched,  was  a  stout  3'oung  woman 
of  about  thirt}',  Avhom  I  had  seen  solcmnl}^  and  deliberately 
footing  it  in  the  procession,  without  pause  or  hinderanco 
from  beginning  to  end.  And  all  these  devoted  dancers  of 
the  many  public-houses  around  and  about  had  all  been  res- 
olutely hopping  away  their  sins  from  the  bridge  to  the 
shrine  for  more  than  two  hours. 

Now  let  me  record  this  wondrous  fact.  I  went  freely 
about  through  the  town ;  I  walked  into  small  inns  and 
public-houses,  as  I  dared  not  have  done  in  my  own  country ; 
I  was  received  politely  everywhere ;  and  in  all  that  hilari- 
ous community,  through  the  whole  of  that  licensed  holidaj^, 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  did 
not  see  one  case  of  drunkenness.  Yes,  these  people  of  the 
Eifel  and  the  Sauer  Valley  and  their  surrounding  towns 
may,  perhaps,  be  debased  by  superstition,  but  at  any  rate 
they  are  not  like  some  prouder  communities  I  could  name, 
thoroughly  brutalized  by  drunkenness. 

Our  remaining  half-hours  were  spent  in  the  pleasure- 
gardens,  where  we  fortified  ourselves  for  the  home  journey 
with  the  inevitable  coff"ee  and  Mai-brank, — Turk's-head 
cake, — and  sandwiches  of  brown  and  white  bread  and 
butter.  "We  started  at  seven  on  our  return  to  Trier,  merry 
as  we  came,  not  one  discordant  note  having  jarred  on  the 
universal  harmony;  and  to  one  only  of  our  party  had  there 
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been  anything  like  a  hitch  in  the  perfect  pleasure  of  the 
day,  and  this  hitch  was  occasioned  by  what,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  journey,  I  had  so  foolishly  considered  "a  com- 
parative trifle,'' — the  ever-recurring  red  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief from  under  Hartstein's  hat  and  over  his  nose, 
which  sorely  disturbed  the  equanimit}^  and  wounded  the 
conjugal  pride  of  his  devoted  wife.  With  this  exception, 
our  expedition  had  been  a  complete  success;  and  I  was  in- 
deed pleased  to  add  to  my  travelling  sketches  the  Jumping 
Procession  at  Echternach. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  AUSTRIA. 

JOHN   RUSSELL. 

[It  is  with  Vienna  as  it  appeared  in  1825  that  we  here  propose  to 
deal,  in  the  language  of  a  traveller  of  that  period,  who  has  given  a 
graphic  account  of  what  was  then  and  tiiere  to  be  seen.  Kussell's 
"Tour  in  (iennany"  is  a  sprightly  and  interesting  work,  and  the 
"Vienna  which  he  describes,  while  yet  in  its  chrysalis  state,  displayed 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  handsome  and  attracrtive  city  of 
to-day.  Our  extract  begins  with  a  distant  view  of  the  Austrian 
capital.] 

On  reaching  the  brow  of  the  low  eminences  that  border 
to  the  north  tlie  valley  through  which  the  Daimbe  takes 
his  course,  a  magnificent  pro.spect  burst  at  once  upon  (ho 
eye.  A  wide  plain  lay  below,  teeming  with  the  productions 
and  habitations  of  industrious  men.  On  the  oast,  towards 
Hungary,  it  was  boundlcsH,  and  tho  cyo  was  obstructed 
only  by  the  horizon.  To  the  westward  rose  the  hills 
whifh,  beginning  in  orchard  and  vineyard,  ami  terminating 
in  forest  and  precipice,  form,  in  this  direction,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Alps ;  and  to  tho  south  the  plain  was 
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bounded  by  the  loftier  summits  of  the  Styrian  mountains. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  lay  Vienna  itself,  ex- 
tending on  all  sides  its  gigantic  arms;  and  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral,  high  above  every  other  object,  was  proudly  pre- 
senting its  Gothic  pinnacle  to  the  evening  sun.  From  this 
point  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  Vienna  stands 
strikes  the  eye  at  once,  and  the  cathedral  has  the  advan- 
tage of  occupying  the  highest  point  of  the  proper  city; 
for  not  only  the  spire,  but  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
edifice,  was  distinctly  seen  above  all  the  other  buildings  of 
the  city. 

Every  one  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
who  crowd  Vienna  and  its  interminable  suburbs  seems  to 
reckon  it  a  duty  to  make  his  life  a  commentary.  They  are 
more  devoted  friends  of  joviality,  pleasure,  and  good  living, 
and  more  bitter  enemies  of  everything  like  care  or  think- 
ing,— a  more  eating,  drinking,  good-natured,  ill  educated, 
hospitable,  and  laughing  people, — than  any  other  of  Ger- 
many, or,  perhaps,  of  Europe.  Their  climate  and  soil,  the 
corn  and  wine  with  which  Heaven  has  blessed  them,  ex- 
empt them  from  any  very  anxious  degree  of  thought  about 
their  own  wants ;  and  the  government,  with  its  spies  and 
police,  takes  most  effectual  care  that  their  gayety  shall  not 
be  disturbed  by  thinking  of  the  public  necessities,  or  study- 
ing for  the  public  weal.  In  regard  to  themselves,  they  are 
distinguished  by  a  love  of  pleasure;  in  regard  to  strangers, 
by  great  kindness  and  hospitality.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
an  Austrian  to  a  downright  quarrel  with  you,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  difficult  to  prevent  him  from  injuring  your 
health  by  good  living. 

The  city  itself  is  a  splendid  and  a  bustling  one ;  no  other 
German  metropolis  comes  near  it  in  that  crowded  activity 
which  distinguishes  our  own  capitals.  It  does  not  stand, 
strictly  speaking,  on  the  Danube,  which  is  a  mile  to  the 
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northward,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  largest  of  all 
the  suburbs,  the  Leopoldstadt,  as  well  as  by  the  extensive 
tract  of  ground  on  which  the  groves  of  the  Prater  have 
been  planted  and  its  walks  laid  out.  The  walls,  however, 
are  washed,  on  this  side,  by  a  small  arm  of  the  Danube, 
which  rejoins  the  main  stream  a  short  way  below  the  city, 
and  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  purposes  of  inland  naviga- 
tion. On  the  south,  the  proper  city  is  separated  from  the 
suburbs  by  a  still  more  insignificant  stream,  which,  how- 
ever, gives  its  name  to  the  capital,  the  Vienna.  This  riv- 
ulet, instead  of  serving  effectually  even  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness,  brings  down  the  accumulated  refuse  of  other 
regions  of  the  town,  and  its  noisome  effluvia  often  render 
it  an  effort  to  pass  the  bridge  across  it,  one  of  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  Vienna. 

The  proper  city  is  of  nearly  a  circular  form,  and  cannot 
be  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  for  I  have  often 
walked  quite  around  the  ramparts  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  style  of  building  does  not  j)retend  to  much  ornament, 
but  is  massive  and  imposing;  the  streets  are  generally 
narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty,  rising  to  four  or  five  floors, 
which  are  all  entered  by  a  common  stair.  There  is  much 
more  regularity,  and  there  are  many  more  cornices  and 
pillars,  in  Berlin;  in  Dresden  there  is  a  more  frequent  in- 
termixture of  showy  edifices;  there  is  more  lightness  and 
airiness  of  effect  in  the  best  parts  of  Munich  ;  and  in  Niirn- 
bcrg  and  Augsburg  tlicro  is  a  greater  profusion  of  the 
outward  oriiainciits  oC  tlut  oMcii  lime;  but  in  nnin'  of 
these  towns  is  there  so  imich  of  that,  soIht  and  solid  htate- 
linesM,  without  ^l'K)m,  which,  aCler  ail,  is  perhajis  the  most 
fitting  style  of  hnilding  for  a  hw^i'  <'ity-  iSome  individual 
masses  of  building,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  are  as 
populous  as  large  viliages.  .  .  . 

"The  art  of  walking  the  streets"  in  London  is  an  easy 

37* 
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problem,  compared  Avith  the  art  of  walking  in  them  in 
Vienna.  In  the  former,  there  is  some  order  and  distinction, 
even  in  the  crowd;  two-legged  and  four-legged  animals 
have  their  allotted  places,  and  ai*e  compelled  to  keep  them  ; 
in  the  latter,  all  this  is  otherwise.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
principal  streets,  a  few  feet  on  each  side  are  paved  with 
stones  somewhat  larger  than  those  in  the  centre,  and  these 
side  slips  are  intended  for  pedestrians ;  but  the  pedestrians 
have  no  exclusive  right;  the  level  of  the  street  is  uniform; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  horses  and  carriages  from  en- 
croaching on  the  domain,  and,  accordingly,  they  are  per- 
petually trespassing. 

The  streets,  even  those  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
bustle,  the  Karntherstrasse,  for  example,  are  generally 
narrow ;  carriages,  hackney-coaches,  and  loaded  wagons, 
observing  no  order,  cross  each  other  in  all  directions ;  and, 
while  they  hurry  past  each  other,  or  fill  the  street  by 
coming  from  opposite  quarters,  the  pedestrian  is  every 
moment  in  danger  of  being  run  up  against  the  wall.  A 
provoking  circumstance  is,  that  frequently  a  third  part,  or 
even  a  half  of  the  street,  is  rendered  useless  b}'  heaps  of 
wood,  the  fuel  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wood  is  brought 
into  the  city  in  large  pieces,  from  three  to  four  feet  long. 
A  wagon-load  of  these  logs  is  laid  down  on  the  street,  at 
the  door  of  the  purchaser,  to  bo  sawed  and  split  into  smaller 
pieces,  before  being  deposited  in  his  cellar. 

"When  this  occurs,  as  it  often  does,  at  every  third  or 
fourth  door,  the  street  just  loses  so  much  of  its  breadth. 
Nothing  remains  but  the  centre,  and  that  is  constantly 
swarming  with  carriages,  and  carts,  and  barrows.  The 
pedestrian  must  either  wind  himself  through  among  their 
wheels,  or  clamber  over  successive  piles  of  wood,  or 
patiently  wait  till  the  centre  of  the  sti'ect  becomes  passable 
for  a  few  yards.     To  think  of  doubling  the  wooden  prom- 
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ontory  without  this  precaution  is  far  from  being  safe. 
Tou  have  scarcel}^  by  a  sudden  spring  saved  your  shoulders 
from  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  when  a  -wheelbarrow  makes  a 
similar  attack  on  your  legs.  You  make  spring  the  second, 
and  in  all  probability  your  head  comes  in  contact  with  the 
uplifted  hatchet  of  a  wood-cutter.  The  wheelbarrows 
seem  to  be  best  off.  They  fill  such  a  middle  rank  between 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  that  they  lay  claim  to  the  privileges 
of  both,  and  hold  on  their  way  rejoicing,  commanding 
respect  equally  from  men  and  horses. 

To  jruide  a  carria-re  through  these  crowded,  encumbered, 
disorderly,  narrow  streets,  without  either  occasioning  or 
sustaining  damage,  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  achievement  of 
the  coach-driving  art.  Our  own  kniglits  of  the  whip,  with 
all  their  scientific  and  systematic  excellencies,  must  hero 
yield  the  palm  to  the  practical  superiority  of  their  Austrian 
brethren.  Nothing  can  equal  the  dexterity  with  Avhich 
a  Vienna  coachman  winds  hinaself,  and  winds  himself 
rapidl}',  through  every  little  aperture,  and,  above  all,  at  the 
sharp  turns  of  the  streets.  People  on  foot,  indeed,  must 
look  about  them  ;  and,  from  necessity,  they  have  learned 
to  look  about  them  so  well,  that  accidents  are  wonderfull}' 
rare,  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that  the 
Jehus  do  not  keep  clear  of  each  other's  wheels.  The 
liackney-coachmen  form  as  peculiar  a  class  as  they  do  in 
London,  with  as  imich  esprit  de  corps,  but  more  hiiinor,  iull 
of  jokes  and  extort  if. n.  It  is  said  I  hat  the  most  skilful  coach- 
man from  any  oilier  couiitr}'  cannot  drive  in  Vietina  with- 
out a  regular  education.  A  few  years  ago,  an  Hungiirian 
nobleman  brought  out  a  coachman  IVom  JjDiidoii  ;  but  'J'oni 
was  under  the  necessity  of  rcsigMiiig  the  box,  after  a  day's 
driving  pregnant  with  danger  to  his  master's  limbs  and 
carriage.  .  .  . 

Vienna  has  some  very  noble  public  squares,  though  no 
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people  requires  them  less  for  purposes  of  recreation  ;  for, 
when  timuscmcnt  is  their  object,  they  hasten  beyond  the 
walls  to  the  coffee-houses  of  the  i^lacis,  or  the  shades  of  the 
Prater,  the  wine-houses  and  monks  of  Kloster-Neuburg,  or 
the  gardens  of  Schdnbrunn.  The  beet  of  these  squares 
happen  to  bo  in  pai-ts  of  the  city  where  the  fashionable 
world  does  not  often  intrude ;  they  are  not  planted,  but 
they  are  excellently  paved;  they  are  not  gaudy  with 
palaces,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  the  busy  shops  and 
substantial  and  comfortable  dwellings  of  happy  citizens, 
and  are  commonly  adorned  with  some  religious  emblem 
or  a  public  fountain.  Both  the  temples  and  fountains  have 
too  much  work  about  them ;  there  is  too  much  striving 
after  finery  of  sculpture,  a  department  of  art  in  which  the 
Austrians  are  still  very  far  behind.  The  consequence  is, 
that  there  are  crowds  of  figures  which  have  no  more  to  do 
with  a  basin  of  water  than  with  a  punch-bowl. 

The  Graben,  an  open  space  in  the  most  busy  part  of  the 
town,  and  entered  at  both  extremities,  by  the  narrowest 
and  most  inconvenient  lanes  in  Vienna  (although,  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals,  it  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  all 
classes,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  servant-girl),  is  embellished 
with  two  fountains.  The  fountains  themselves  are  simple 
and  unaffected ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  statues. 
Therefore  at  the  one  well  stands  Joseph  explaining  to 
the  Messiah  his  Hebrew  genealogy,  and  at  the  other  St. 
Leopold  holding  in  his  hands  a  plan  of  the  Monasteiy  of 
Keuburg!  The  artist  of  the  fountain  in  the  Neumarkt, 
or  New-market,  seems  to  have  felt  the  want  of  congruity 
in  this  union  of  holy  saints  with  cold  water,  and  he  placed 
on  the  edge  of  his  basin  four  naked  figures,  representing 
the  four  principal  rivers  of  Austria,  pouring  their  waters 
into  the  Danube,  whose  genii  surround  the  pillar  that  rises 
from  the  centre.     But  even  here  comes  something  Austrian 
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and  absurd.  The  basin  is  so  small  that  half  a  dozen  of 
moderately-sized  perch  would  feel  themselves  confined  in 
it ;  yet  these  four  emblematical  figures  are  anxiously  gazing 
into  the  tiny  reservoir,  and  brandishing  huge  tridents  to 
harpoon  the  invisible  whales  which  are  supposed  to  be 
sporting  in  the  waters.  .  .  . 

Vienna  is  no  longer  a  fortified  city;  promenading  is  the 
only  purpose  to  which  the  fortifications  are  now  applied ; 
and,  from  their  breadth  and  elevation,  they  are  excellently 
adapted  for  it.  In  one  part  they  look  out  upon  the  grad- 
ually ascending  suburbs;  on  another  the  e^'e  Avanders  over 
intervening  vineyards,  up  to  the  bare  ridge  of  the  Kahlen- 
berg,  from  which  Sobieski  made  his  triumphant  attack 
against  the  besieging  Turks,  traces  of  whose  intrenchments 
are  still  visible ;  in  another  it  rests  on  the  waters  of  the 
Danube,  the  foliage  of  the  Prater,  and  the  gay  crowds 
who  are  streaming  along  to  enjoy  its  shades.  The  twice 
successful  attacks  of  French  armies  having  proved  the 
ramparts,  or  bastions,  as  they  are  universally  called,  to  be 
useless  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens,  trees,  benches, 
and  cofiee-houses  have  taken  the  place  of  cannon,  and 
rendered  them  invaluable  as  sources  of  recreation  to  this 
jtleaHure-loving  people.  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  so  soon 
as  the  last  mass  has  terminated  (which  it  always  does 
about  mid-djiy),  they  are  crowded  to  sullbcation  with 
people  of  all  ranks. 

Even  on  weelv-da3'H,  so  long  as  the  weather  permits  it, 
the  coffee-houses,  surrounded  with  awnings,  are  the  favorite 
resort  of  persons,  chiefly  gentlemen,  who  jirefer  breakfast- 
ing in  the  opon  air,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  both  sexes,  cspeeiiiUy  of  tln^  middle  classes. 
An  orchestra  in  the  open  air  furnishes  excellent  music;  as 
night  comes  on  (and  the  crowd  always  increases  with  the 
dusk)  lamps  are  hung  up  among  the  trees,  or  suspended 
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from  the  awnings.  The  gay,  unthinking  crowd  sits  to  bo 
gazed  at,  or  strolls  about  from  one  alley  to  another  to  gaze, 
— good  and  bad,  virtuous  and  lost,  mingled  together,  sip- 
ping coffee  or  keeping  an  assignation,  eating  an  ice,  or 
making  love.  Till  ten  o'clock,  when  the  terrors  of  the 
Hausmeister  drive  them  home,  the  ramparts,  and  the  glacis 
below,  form  a  collection  of  little  Vauxhalls. 

The  glacis  itself,  the  low,  broad  and  level  space  of  ground 
which  stretches  out  immediately  from  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  runs  entirely  around  the  city,  except  where  the 
walls  are  washed  by  the  arm  of  the  Danube,  is  no  longer 
the  naked  and  cheerless  stripe  which  it  used  to  be.  Much 
of  it  has  been  formed  into  gardens  belonging  to  different 
branches  of  the  imperial  family;  the  rest  has  been  grad- 
ually planted  and  laid  out  into  alleys,  and  two  years  ago 
the  Emperor,  in  his  love  for  his  subjects,  allowed  a  coffee- 
house to  be  built  among  the  trees.  Bej'ond  the  glacis,  the 
ground  in  general  rises,  and  along  these  eminences  stretch 
the  thirty-four  subui-bs  of  Vienna,  surrounding  the  city 
like  the  outworks  of  some  huge  fortification,  and  finally 
surrounded  themselves  by  a  brick  wall,  a  mere  instrument 
of  police,  to  insure  the  detection  of  radicals  and  contra- 
band goods,  by  subjecting  everything  and  every  person  to 
a  strict  examination.  .  .  . 

Though  the  suburbs,  from  the  greater  regularity  of 
their  streets,  tlie  smaller  height  of  their  buildings,  and  the 
general  elevation  of  the  site,  are  in  themselves  more  open 
and  airy  than  the  city,  j^et,  owing  to  the  absence  of  pave- 
ment and  the  presence  of  wind,  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  more  healthy.  Vienna,  though  lying  in  a  sort  of 
kettle,  and  not  at  so  absolute  an  elevation  as  Munich,  is 
more  pestered  by  high  winds  than  any  other  European 
capital.  In  the  proper  city  the  streets  are  paved,  and  ex- 
cellently well  paved;  but  throughout  the  immense  suburba 
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they  present  only  the  bare  soil.  This  soil  is  loose,  dry,  and 
sandy,  and  the  wind  acting  upon  it  keeps  the  city  and 
suburbs  enveloped  in  a  thick  atmosphere,  loaded  with  par- 
ticles of  sand,  which  medical  men  do  not  pretend  to  deny 
has  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  health.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Kahlenberg,  an  eminence  about  two  miles  to  the 
west,  I  have  seen  Vienna  as  completely  obscured  by  a 
thick  cloud  of  dust  as  ever  London  is  by  a  cloud  of  smoke ; 
and  our  smoke  is,  in  reality,  the  less  disagreeable  of  the 
two.  When  the  wind  is  moderate,  and  allows  the  dust  to 
settle,  rain  commonly  follows,  and  the  suburbs  are  con- 
verted into  a  succession  of  alleys  of  mud.  .  .  . 

The  Prater  of  Vienna  is  the  finest  public  park  in  Europe, 
for  it  has  more  rural  beauty  than  Hyde  Park,  and  surely 
the  more  varied  and  natural  arrangement  of  its  woods  and 
waters  is  preferable  to  the  formal  basin  and  alley  of  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.  It  occupies  the  eastern  part  of 
that  broad  and  level  tract  on  the  north  of  the  city,  which 
is  formed  into  an  island  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Danube 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  smaller  arm  that  washes  the  walls 
on  the  other.  They  unite  at  its  extremity,  and  the  Prater 
is  thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  The  princii)al 
alley,  the  proper  arive,  runs  from  the  entrance  in  a  long 
straight  line  for  about  half  a  mile.  Kows  of  trees,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  horse-chesnuts,  divide  it  into  five  alleys. 
The  central  one  is  entirely  filled  with  :iii  unceasing  succes- 
sion of  glittering  cairiMgcs,  moving  slowly  along  its  opj)o- 
site  sides  in  opposite  directions  ;  the  two  on  each  side  are 
filled  with  horsemen,  galloping  along  to  try  the  capacity 
of  their  steeds,  or  ])rovoking  them  into  imjtatient  curvet- 
ings,  to  try  the  ellect  ol"  their  own  forms  and  dexterity  on 
the  beauties  who  adorn  the  oj)en  calt-ches. 

The  two  exterior  alleys  are  consecrated  to  pedestrians ; 
but  those  of  the  Viennese  wiio   must  walk,  because  not 
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rich  enough  to  hire  a  hackney-coach,  are  never  fond  of 
walking  far,  and,  forsaking  the  alleys,  scatter  themselves 
over  the  verdant  lawn  which  spreads  itself  out  to  where 
the  wood  becomes  more  dense  and  impenetrable.  The 
lawn  itself  is  plentifully  sti'ewed  with  coffee-houses,  and 
the  happy  hundreds  seat  themselves  under  shady  awnings 
or  on  the  green  herbage,  beneath  a  clump  of  trees,  enjoying 
their  ices,  coffee,  and  cigars,  till  twilight  calls  them  to  the 
theatre,  with  not  a  thought  about  to-morrow,  and  scarcely 
a  reminiscence  of  yesterday. 

But  though  the  extremity  of  this  main  alley  be  the 
boundary  of  the  excursions  of  the  fashionable  world,  it  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  more  rural  and  tranquil  portion 
of  the  Prater.  The  wood  becomes  thicker;  there  are  no 
more  straight  lines  of  horse-chestnuts ;  the  numerous  alleys 
wind  their  way  unconstrained  through  the  forest  maze, 
now  leading  you  along  in  artificial  twilight  beneath  an 
overarching  canopy  of  foliage,  and  now  terminating  in 
some  verdant  and  tranquil  spot  like  those  on  which  fairies 
delight  to  dance ;  now  bringing  you  to  the  brink  of  some 
pure  rivulet,  which  trickles  along  unsuspectingly  to  be  lost 
in  the  mighty  stream,  and  now  stopping  3-0U  on  the  shady 
banks  of  the  magnificent  river  itself. 
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particularly  for  its  jewels,  which  have  been  gathering  for  centuries  in 
the  castle  of  Forchtenstein.] 
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It  was  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  smart 
Presburg  post-boy  sounded  his  bugle,  to  express  his  impa- 
tience at  the  half-hour  we  had  already  kept  him  waiting 
ere  we  started  for  the  Neusicdler  Lake,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  we  intended  to  pass  a  few  days.  The 
journey  to  the  end  of  the  lake  might  be  some  sixty  miles, 
and  we  reckoned  to  accomplish  this  by  post  within  the  day. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  travelling  in  Hungary,  the  post  is 
the  most  expensive,  and  to  me,  at  least,  the  most  disagree- 
able. The  supply  of  horses  is  too  scanty,  and  if  the  trav- 
eller happens  to  ax'rive  before  or  after  the  post-tvagon,  he 
must  generally  wait  some  time  before  he  can  obtain  the 
number  he  requires.  There  is  an  awkward  rule,  too,  which 
it  is  as  well  a  stranger  should  know.  If  he  arrives  at  any 
place  with  post,  he  can  oblige  the  postmaster  to  send  him 
on  with  the  same  number  of  horses  he  arrived  with  ;  but 
should  he,  as  occurred  to  us  on  the  present  occasion,  feel  a 
wish  to  leave  the  post-road,  and  for  that  purpose  hire 
private  horses,  at  the  next  post-station  they  may  refuse 
him  a  supply,  or  oblige  him  to  take  as  many  as  they 
choose. 

It  was  at  Gschies  we  learned  this  rule,  for  the  postmaster 
stoutly  refused  to  send  us  on  with  a  pair  of  hoises,  which 
was  all  we  had  previously  required,  and  declared  we  should 
either  take  four  or  remain  where  wo  were.  Entirely  igno- 
rant as  I  then  was  of  any  other  means  of  getting  forward, 
I  at  last  consented,  :in<\  desired  him  to  give  us  the  four 
horses.  "  But  I  have  only  three  in  the  stable  at  present," 
was  his  cool  reply;  "and  you  may  either  take  those  and 
pay  for  four,  or  you  may  remain  where  you  are  until  to- 
morrow, when  tlio  others  will  come  home."  Nor  is  this 
the  only  instance  of  gross  imposition  T  could  relate.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  rrdn-ss.  In  one  case  I  applied  to 
the  juflgo  and  notary  of  the  village,  and  though  they  luid 
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the  best  will  to  protect  me,  all  they  could  do  was  to  ^ivo 
mo  peasants'  horses,  and  so  enable  me  to  avoid  the  like 
treatment  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

For  the  matter  of  speed,  you  get  on  by  post  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  with  strong,  large  horses,  and  post- 
boys wearing  huge  cocked  hats,  each  with  a  plume  of 
feathers  worthy  a  field-marshal,  and  a  red  coat  with  purple 
facinjis.  But  if  ever  the  reader  should  have  occasion  to 
go  from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  and  is  an  amateur  at  driving,  I 
recommend  him  to  what  is  called  the  bauern  post, — that  is, 
if  steamboats  and  railroads  have  not  ere  this  entirely 
destroyed  it. 

The  peasants  between  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and 
Pesth,  on  the  great  high-road  from  Vienna,  combined  to 
supply  relays  of  horses  at  a  cheaper  and  better  rate  than 
the  royal  post;  and  though  at  first  opposed  by  govern- 
ment, they  eventually  succeeded  so  well  that  at  present  the 
whole  line  is  supplied  by  them  almost  exclusively.  The 
pace  at  which  these  men,  with  their  four  small  horses,  take 
on  a  light  Vienna  carriage  is  something  wonderful,  espe- 
cially when  the  length  of  some  of  their  stages  is  considered. 
The  last  stage  cannot  be  less  than  forty  miles  from  Pesth, 
and,  with  a  short  pause  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
water,  they  did  it  for  the  most  part  at  full  gallop,  and  with 
the  same  horses,  in  four  hours.  It  is  glorious  to  see  the  wild- 
looking  driver,  his  long  black  hair  floating  in  the  wind  as 
he  turns  round  to  ask  your  admiration  when  his  four  little 
clean-boned  nags  are  rattling  over  hill  and  hollow  in  a  style 
which  for  the  first  time  since  he  left  home  shakes  an  Eng- 
lishman's blood  into  quicker  circulation.  There  is  certainly 
a  pleasure  in  rapid  motion  which  has  on  some  men  almost 
an  intoxicating  effect. 

But  to  return  to  our  five  miles  an  hour.     We  passed 
through   a  well-cultivated   country,  chiefly  inhabited    by 
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Germans,  who  have  crept  in  upon  this  side  of  Hungary 
from  Presburg  nearly  to  the  borders  of  Croatia.  The 
Neusiedler  Lake,  or  the  Ferto  Tava  Hungarian,  which  we 
soon  came  in  sight  of,  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long  by 
twelve  broad,  varying  in  depth  from  nine  to  thirteen  feet. 
In  parts,  particularly  at  the  north  end,  its  shores  are  hilly 
and  pretty,  but  on  the  eastern  side  they  are  flat,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  very  extensive  marsh,  called  the  Hansag. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  this  lake  which  the  Emperor  Ga- 
lerius  drained  into  the  Danube,  and  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  reform  by  the  destruction  of  the  Eoman  works. 
There  is  little  doubt,  I  believe,  as  to  the  practicability  of 
draining  the  lake  again,  if  it  were  desired ;  but,  as  a  neigh- 
boring proprietor  observed,  it  would  spoil  some  glorious 
snipe-shooting.  .  .  . 

At  Eiscnstadt,  some  short  distance  from  the  lake,  is  a 
palace  of  the  first  of  the  Hungarian  magnates,  Prince 
Esztcrhazy.  This  palace,  though  not  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  (it  is  in  a  heavy,  though  florid,  Italian  style),  is  • 
well  fitted  up  for  a  princely  residence.  AVe  walked  through 
suites  of  apartments  innumerable ;  but  by  far  the  most 
striking  of  them  was  the  great  ball-room,  an  elegantly- 
proportioned  hall  of  great  size,  and  richly  ornamented  in 
white  and  gold.  This  room  was  last  used  when  the  ])rcHent 
prince  was  installed  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  (Eden- 
burg,  an  office  hereditary  in  his  family;  and  great  is  still 
the  fame  of  tlie  almost  regal  pomp  with  which  ho  feted 
the  crowds  of  nobles  who  flocked  around  him  upon  that 
occasion. 

The  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  are  very  fine, 
and  the  hot  houses  larger  than  any  I  remcml»cr  to  liavo 
seen  ;  oven  Alton  must  bow  to  Eisonstadt.  They  contain 
no  less  than  seventy  thousand  exotics,  and  are  particularly 
rich  in  New   Holland  specimens.     One  can   hardly  help 
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lamenting  that  so  much  luxury  and  beauty  should  be 
wasted  ;  for,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Eisenstadt,  to  whom 
the  gardens  are  always  open,  it  is  rarely  that  the  palace 
or  its  grounds  receive  a  visitor. 

Great  as  is  the  splendor  of  some  of  our  English  peers,  I 
almost  fear  the  suspicion  of  using  a  traveller's  license 
when  I  tell  of  Eszterhazy's  magnificence.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  this  same  spot  he  has  three  other  palaces  of  equal 
size. 

Just  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  stands  Eszter- 
haz,  a  huge  building  in  the  most  florid  Italian  style,  built 
only  in  1700,  and  already  uninhabited  for  sixty  years.  Its 
marble  halls,  brilliant  with  gold  and  painting,  are  still  fresh 
as  when  first  built.  The  chamber  of  Marie  Theresa  is  un- 
changed since  the  great  queen  reposed  there;  the  whole 
interior  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  might  be  rendered  habi- 
table to-morrow ;  but  the  gardens  are  already  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  have  almost  lost  their  original  form ;  the 
numberless  pleasure-houses  are  yielding  to  the  damp  position 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  are  fast  crumbling  away ; 
while  the  beautiful  theatre,  for  which  an  Italian  company 
was  formerly  maintained,  is  now  stripped  of  its  splendid 
mirrors,  and  serves  onl}'  as  a  dwelling  for  the  dormant 
bats,  which  hang  in  festoons  from  its  gilded  cornices. 
England  is  famous  for  her  noble  castles  and  her  rich  man- 
sions, yet  we  can  have  little  idea  of  a  splendor  such  as 
E.szterhaz  must  formerly  have  presented.  Crowded  as  it 
was  by  the  most  beautiful  women  of  four  countries,  its 
three  hundred  and  sixty  strangers'  rooms  filled  with 
guests,  its  concerts  directed  by  a  Haydn,  its  opera  supplied 
by  Italian  artists,  its  gardens  ornamented  by  a  gay  throng 
of  visitors,  hosts  of  richly-clothed  attendants  thronging  its 
antechambers,  and  its  gates  guarded  by  the  grenadiers  of 
its  princely  master,  its  magnificence  must  have  exceeded 
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that  of  half  of  the  royal  courts  of  Europe.  I  know  of 
nothing  but  Versailles  which  gives  one  so  high  a  notion  of 
the  costly  splendor  of  a  past  age  as  Eszterhaz. 

Haydn  was  for  more  than  thirty  3'ears  maestro  di  capello 
to  Prince  Eszterhazy  ;  and,  during  that  pei'iod,  lived  chiefly 
with  the  family.  His  portrait  is  still  preserved,  and  it  is 
almost  the  only  picture  of  much  interest  the  palace  con- 
tains. Haydn  was  a  very  poor  and  obscure  person  when 
he  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  prince's  band;  so  much  so, 
that  no  one  thought  even  of  giving  the  necessary  orders 
for  his  being  admitted  into  the  palace.  The  following 
anecdote  of  his  introduction  to  the  prince  is  recounted  by 
Oarjtani : 

"  The  Maestro  Friedberg,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Haydn, 
Hved  with  Prince  Eszterhazy.  Eegretting  that  Haydn 
should  be  overlooked,  he  persuaded  him  to  compose  a 
symphony  worthy-  of  being  performed  on  the  birthday  of 
his  highness.  Hadyn  consented;  the  day  arrived;  the 
prince,  according  to  custom,  took  his  seat  in  the  naidst  of 
his  court,  and  Friedberg  distributed  the  parts  of  Haydn's 
symphony  to  the  performers.  Scarcely  had  the  musicians 
got  tlirough  the  first  allegro,  when  the  prince  interrupted 
them  to  ask  who  was  the  author  of  so  i)t'autiful  a  piece. 
Friedberg  dragged  the  modest,  trembling  Hadyn  from  a 
corner  of  the  room  into  which  lie  had  cr('])t,  and  pres(!nted 
him  as  the  fortunate  composer.  'What,'  cried  the  })rinco, 
as  ho  came  forward,  '  that  BIack3'moor  I'  (Haydn's  com- 
plexion was  none  of  those  which  mock  the  lily's  white- 
ness.) 'Well,  black-y.  ffi>iii  henceforth  you  shall  be  in  my 
service;  what's  }<nir  name?'  'Joseph  Hadyn.'  'Hut 
you  are  ali'eady  one  of  my  band  ;  how  is  it  1  never  saw 
you  hero  l»efore  ?'  The  modesty  of  the  young  cf)mposer 
closed  his  lips,  but  the  prince  soon  put  him  at  his  ease. 
*  Go  and  got  some  clothes  suitable  to  your  rank, — don't  let 
II.— cW  38* 
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me  see  you  any  more  in  such  a  guise ;  you  are  too  small  ; 
you  look  miserable,  sir;  get  some  new  clothes,  a  fine  wig 
with  flowing  curls,  a  lace  collar,  and  red  heels  to  your 
shoes.  But  mind,  let  your  heels  bo  high,  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  your  person  may  harmonize  with  that  of  your 
music.  Go,  and  my  attendants  will  supply  you  with  all 
you  want.'  .  .  .  The  next  day  Haydn  was  travestied  into 
a  gentleman.  Friedberg  often  told  me  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  poor  Maestrino  in  his  new  habiliments.  He  had  such 
a  gawky  look  that  everybody  bui'st  into  a  laugh  at  his 
appearance.  His  reputation,  however,  as  his  genius  had 
room  to  manifest  itself,  grew  daily,  and  he  soon  obtained 
so  completely  the  good-will  of  his  master,  that  the  extraor- 
dinary favor  of  wearing  his  own  hair  and  his  simple  clothes 
was  granted  to  his  entreaties.  The  surname  of  the  Blacky- 
moor,  however,  which  the  prince  had  bestowed  upon  him, 
stuck  to  him  for  years  after." 

The  only  part  of  Eszterhaz  at  present  occupied  is  the 
stables,  which  had  just  received  an  importation  of  twelve 
beautiful  thoroughbred  horses  from  England,  with  some 
very  promising  young  stock.  An  old  English  groom  had 
hcen  sent  out  with  them,  and  bitterly  did  ho  complain  of 
the  diflficulties  he  had  to  encounter  before  he  could  con- 
vince the  beampters — a  race  of  hungry  stewards  by  whom 
the  estates  of  the  nobles  are  mismanaged  and  the  revenues 
plundered — of  the  many  little  wants  and  luxuries  requisite 
for  English  race-horses. 

The  estates  of  Prince  Eszterhazy  are  said  to  equal  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  in  size;  it  is  certain  they  contain 
one  hundred  and  thirty  villages,  forty  towns,  and  thirty- 
four  castles !  The  annual  revenue  from  such  vast  posses- 
sions is  said,  however,  not  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  though  it  is  capable  of 
considerable  increase.      The  incumbrances  at  the  present 
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time  are  greater  than  with  most  other  Hungarian  mag- 
nates, few  of  whom  are  indebted  to  a  less  amount  than 
half  their  incomes. 

1  remember  some  years  since  an  anecdote  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  Prince  Eszterhazy 
had  astonished  one  of  our  great  agriculturists  who  had 
shown  him  his  flock  of  two  thousand  sheep,  and  asked  hin\ 
with  some  little  pride  if  he  could  show  as  many,  by  telling 
him  that  he  had  more  shepherds  than  the  other  had  sheep ! 
By  a  reckoning  made  upon  the  spot,  with  one  well  ac- 
quainted, we  found  the  saying  literally  true.  The  winter 
flock  of  Merinos  is  maintained  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  to  every  hundred  of  which  one  shepherd  is 
allowed,  thus  making  the  number  of  shepherds  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred !  But,  as  a  spirituelle  of  the  neighbor- 
hood observed  when  we  were  discussing  these  matters, 
"Les  Eszterhazys  font  tout  en  grand:  le  feu  prince  a  doto 
deux  cents  maitresses,  et  pensionne  cent  enfans  illegitimes !" 

It  is  not  right  to  leave  Eszterliiiz  without  mention  of 
Hanystock,  or  the  wild  man  of  the  Hansiig.  The  Ilansag 
is  a  bog  of  al)out  twenty  miles  long,  on  the  bortlers  of 
which  Eszterhiiz  is  built.  About  eighty  years  since,  in 
some  part  of  this  bog,  an  extraordinary  creature  is  said  to 
have  been  found,  possessing  something  of  the  human  form, 
but  with  scarcely  any  other  quality  that  could  entitle  it  to 
a  phico  amorig  our  spccic^s.  It  was  three  feet  hi^h,  apjiar- 
entiy  of  about  the  middle  age,  strongly  b>iilt,  and  said  to 
have  webbed  feet  and  hands.  It  was  unalile  to  utter  any 
articulate  sounds,  lived  entirely  on  fish  and  frogs,  showed 
no  signs  of  any  passion  or  feeling,  except  fear  and  anger, 
and  was  in  every  respect  in  the  lowest  state  of  brutality. 
The  most  curious  part  of  its  history  is  that  no  one  ever 
heard  of  it  till  accidentally  found  by  a  peasant  in  the  bog, 
when  it  was  brought  to  Esztorhaz,  where,  after  remaining 
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fourteen  months,  it  escaped,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
I  believe  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  an  imposition,  for 
an  Italian  adventurer  appeared  and  disappeared  about  the 
same  time  with  llanyslock,  and  though  unable  to  cite  name 
or  place,  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  a  similar  occurrence 
took  place  in  another  j^art  of  Europe  soon  after. 

A  few  miles  from  Eisenstadt  and  just  on  the  confines  of 
Austria,  is  a  yet  more  interesting  monument,  of  what  we 
should  call  feudal  greatness,  belonging  to  the  Eszterhazy 
family.  The  castle  of  Forchtenstein,  built  by  a  Count 
Eszterhazy's  peasantry, — for  he  is  one  of  the  few  who 
retain  the  right  of  life  and  death,  "the  jus  gladdi,"  on  his 
own  estates, — and  is  consequently  guarded  by  a  small  de- 
tachment of  venerable-looking  grenadiers. 

The  castle  is  sufficiently  modern  to  have  been  laid  out 
for  the  employment  of  artillery,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
heavy  bastions  and  long  curtains,  and  is  still  sufficiently 
old  to  bear  marks  of  the  Gothic  architect  about  it,  of 
which  the  high  watch-tower  is  not  the  least  elegant.  The 
interior  has  all  the  inconvenient  straightness  of  a  walled- 
in  castle,  and  the  apartments  are  for  the  most  part  small 
and  simple.  The  most  interesting  object  after  the  well, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  seventj'-  yards  deep,  and  said  to 
have  been  worked  in  the  solid  rock  by  Turkish  prisoners, 
is  the  collection  of  arms.  Besides  arms  sufficient  for  a 
regiment  of  foot  and  another  of  horse,  which  ere  this  an 
Eszterhazy  has  equipped  and  maintained  at  his  own  cost, 
there  is  the  gala  equipment  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  which 
attended  one  of  the  princesses  on  her  wedding-day,  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery.  Suits  of  plain  black  armor  for  several 
hundred  men,  many  curious  specimens  of  early  German 
matchlocks,  and  a  quantity  of  Turkish  arms  of  almost 
every  description. 

One  suit  of  armor  is  interesting  from  the  tale  of  rude 
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courtesy  attached  to  it.  It  formerly  belonged  to  a  Count 
Eszterhazy  who  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  old  enemies  of 
Hungary,  the  Turks.  A  ball  from  the  Pasha's  own  pistol 
had  already  pierced  the  Count's  cuirass,  but,  anxious  to 
make  more  certain  of  his  death,  the  Moslem  leaped  from 
his  horse  and  beat  the  helmet  of  the  Christian  till  he 
broke  open  his  visor,  when  he  discovered  in  the  fallen  foe 
an  old  friend  hy  whom  he  had  been  most  kindly  treated 
when  a  prisoner  in  Hungary.  Faithful  to  his  friendship, 
the  Turk  made  the  only  reparation  in  his  power,  for,  afier 
treating  the  body  of  Eszterhazy  with  every  possible  mark 
of  respect,  he  collected  the  armor  in  which  he  had  died, 
and  sent  it,  with  the  arms  which  had  caused  his  death,  as 
a  present  to  his  famil3^ 

A  great  number  of  banners,  as  well  those  taken  from 
the  enemy  as  those  under  which  the  followers  of  Eszter- 
hazy fought,  are  hung  round  the  walls.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  times  that  most  of  the  Hungarian  flags  bear  a  paint- 
ing of  the  cross,  with  a  figure  of  Christ  as  large  as  life. 

In  one  room  we  noticed  the  genealogical  tree  of  all  the 
Eszterhazys,  in  which  it  is  made  out,  as  clearly  as  possible, 
that,  beginning  with  Adam,  who  reclines  in  a  very  grace- 
ful attitude  at  the  ijottom  of  the  tree,  they  pass  through 
every  great  name,  Jewish  as  well  as  heathen,  from  Moses 
to  Attila,  till  liny  find  themselves  what  they  are  now,  mag- 
nates of  Hungary.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  there 
is  a  long  series  of  portraits  of  these  worthies  from  Atlila 
inclusive,  with  their  wives  and  families  dressed  in  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  continued  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  a  pity  the  noble  owner  of  Forchtenstoin  does  not 
imbibe  a  little  of  that  Gothic  mania  so  often  iil-iiirected  in 
England,  and  restore  this  castle  to  its  former  state.  As  a 
national    monument  of  the  taste  of  the   Middle  Ages  in 
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Hungary  its  restoration  would  be  very  desirable,  and  it 
■would  i)Ossess  peculiar  attractions,  not  merely  from  being 
the  only  castle  of  the  kind  here,  but  as  a  specimen  of  that 
mixture  of  the  Asiatic  and  Gothic  which,  in  those  daj^s,  so 
strongly  characterized  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Mag- 
yars, and  the  remains  of  which  even  yet  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  only  purpose  for  which  it  is  at  present  used,  except 
as  a  prison,  is  to  contain  the  treasures  of  the  prince.  Of 
these  I  can  only  speak  from  report,  for  previously  to  my 
visit  I  did  not  know  that  in  order  to  see  them  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  two  persons  present  who  live  at  a  distance, 
each  of  whom  has  a  key,  without  which  the  other  is  of  no 
use.  and  therefore  had  not  provided  against  the  difficulty. 

The  splendor  of  the  Eszterhaz  jewels  is  no  secret  in 
England,  and  it  is  in  this  good  castle  those  heaps  of  treas- 
ure, which  so  tempted  her  majesty's  fair  lieges  at  her  coro- 
nation, are  commonly  preserved.  It  is  said  that  each 
prince  is  obliged  to  add  something  to  these  jewels,  and  that 
they  can  never  be  sold  except  to  ransom  their  possessors 
from  captivity  among  the  Turks.  When  the  French  en- 
tered Hungary,  a  small  party  presented  themselves  before 
Forchtenstein  and  demanded  its  surrender.  The  grena- 
diers, however,  shut  the  gates,  cut  the  bridge,  and  set  them 
at  defiance  ;  and,  as  the  enemy  had  no  means  of  enforcing 
obedience,  Prince  Eszterhazy  saved  his  jewels.  Besides 
the  jewels  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  ancient  Hun- 
garian costumes;  among  others,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  one 
worn  by  King  Mathias  Corvinus. 
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FROM  HAMBURG  TO  STOCKHOLM. 

MRS.  ANDREW  CROSSE. 

[It  is  a  journey  in  Sweden  which  our  traveller  proposes  to  describe 
in  the  work  from  which  we  quote,  but  we  find  the  story  of  her  journey 
to  Sweden  more  interesting,  and  give  her  graphic  account  of  the  German 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  and  the  picturesque  water  route  along 
the  Swedish  coast,  ending  with  an  account  of  what  she  saw  of  interest 
in  Sweden's  capital  city.] 

Our  route  to  Sweden  was  by  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  for 
at  the  latter  place  we  were  to  pick  up  some  of  our  party ; 
and,  indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  the  best  route 
for  a  first  visit  to  the  country,  for  then  you  approach 
Stockholm  by  the  Baltic.  The  average  passage  from  Lon- 
don to  Hamburg  b}'  steamer  direct  occupies  forty  hours, 
but  the  waves  and  winds  were  favorable,  and  wo  accom- 
plished the  distance  in  four  hours  less.  However,  calm  as 
the  seas  were,  every  tourist's  soul  felt  more  in  sympathy 
with  Nature  when  wo  were  actually  in  the  river  Elbe.  By 
daybreak  we  were  steaming  up  towards  Hamburg,  jiast  tho 
pleasant  suburb  of  Blankensec,  wiiich  rcmiiulH  one  very 
much  of  Jiichmond.  It  is  a  collection  of  nuigtiificent 
villas — indeed,  one  might  say  jnilaces — built  among  tho 
hanging  woods  of  the  river-bunU. 

Hiuiihuig  was  m(;re  worth  seeing  than  T  expected;  in 
the  older  parts  there  are  very  picturesque  bits,  consisting 
of  tall,  ancient  houses,  leaning  at  different  angles  over  the 
dark  and  busy  waters  of  the  canal, — indecMl,  both  streets 
and  canals  are  crowded  with  the  world's  commerce.  Every- 
thing nowadays  comes  from  Hamburg.  Chemistry  com- 
petes with  the  vineyards  of  Spain  in  producing  what  wo 
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innocently  drink  as  sherry.  We  survive  it,  so  we  must  be 
grateful  to  Chemistry  for  her  wonderful  adaptations. 

The  modern  portion  of  Hamburg  lias  been  entirely  re- 
built since  the  memorable  fire  of  1842.  What  a  useful 
renovator  a  great  fire  is  to  an  old  city ;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  for  a  great  clearing  out  of  nuisances  I  The  new 
quarter  here  is  extremely  handsome  and  imposing.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  the  houses  built  around  the  artificially- 
formed  lake  called  the  Eierner  Alsher  are  the  residences 
of  the  great  citizens,  for  whom  nothing  seems  too  luxuri- 
ous. The  Bierner  Alsher  communicates  with  the  Grosse 
Alsher,  and  here  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the  little  fidgety 
steamboat-omnibuses  which  later  on  became  so  familiar  to 
us  at  Stockholm. 

Time  did  not  permit  us  to  sec  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
which  are  said  to  be  almost  the  best  in  Europe  ;  for  the 
hour  for  starting  for  Liibeck  had  arrived,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  wealthy  city  of  Hamburg  but  half 
explored. 

During  our  pleasant  railway  drive  of  two  hours  we  were 
struck  with  the  immense  number  of  birds  that  we  saw; 
the  whole  air  seemed  alive  with  them.  Every  homestead 
has  its  stork's  nest, — indeed,  it  forms  part  of  the  building, 
which  is  considered  incomplete  without  it.  The  stork  is 
held  in  great  reverence  among  all  the  northern  people, 
and  any  stranger  who  is  wicked  or  foolish  enough  to  molest 
one  of  these  birds  is  sure  to  be  severely  punished.  In 
Wtiitelock's  "  Memorials,"  the  author  mentions  that,  in  re- 
turning by  this  route  from  his  embassy  to  Sweden,  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  of  his  suite  killed  a  stork 
in  this  very  district,  and  that  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued 
by  the  ambassador  himself  from  being  seriously  maltreated 
by  the  natives. 

Arriving  at  Lubeck,  when  the  evening  light  was   red 
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upon  the  beautiful  Holstein  Thor,  and  upon  the  many 
spires  and  towers  of  the  quaint  old  town,  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  we  had  been  dropped  into  the  Middle  Ages.  It  im- 
pressed me  more  strongl}'  with  a  sense  of  Old- World  liie 
than  Xiirnberg,  Eegensburg,  or  any  other  of  the  German 
towns  that  I  have  visited  datinsr  from  about  that  time. 

The  environs  of  Liibeck  are  very  pleasant  in  summer, 
for  the  whole  country  round  is  so  densely  wooded,  and 
there  are  drives  in  all  directions  to  quaint  little  villages 
that  look  like  pictures  out  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

I  shall  never  forget  our  first  night  on  the  Baltic.  It  was 
a  veritable  poem  of  beauty.  Tlie  sea  was  so  tranquil  that 
it  reflected  all  the  hues  of  the  gorgeous  sunset,  and  our 
ship  seemed  as  though  in  a  translucent  medium  of  colored 
light,  which  came  from  below,  around,  above  us.  We 
watched  and  watched  till  the  tremulous  yellow  and  crim- 
son horizon  had  paled  in  intensit}',  giving  ])lace  to  an  ex- 
quisite golden  green,  which  lingered  on  till  the  silvery 
moonlight  made  its  path  across  the  sea,  and  then  wo  knew 
it  must  be  night,  though  darkness  there  was  none.  If 
^oing  to  bed  was  not  a  sort  of  respectable  duty  enforced 
by  the  habits  of  the  animal,  1  don't  think  wo  should  any 
of  us  have  gone  below. 

We  did  not  sloop  late,  for  six  o'clock  found  us  all  reas- 
sembled again  on  deck,  enjoying  the  crisj)  freshness  of  tlio 
morning  air,  and  the  sight  of  the  waves  dancing  in  the 
suidight.  The  arrangemenis  on  hoard  these  steamers  arc 
excellent  ;  everything  is  clean  and  cniiifortalile,  and  tho 
food  well  cooked.  At  six  o'clock  colTeo  and  rolls  aro  served 
on  deck,  at  nine  o'clock  there  is  a  serious  breakfast  in  tho 
saloon,  where  you  have  your  choice  of  tea,  cofb^e,  or  light 
claret,  and  a  taste,  if  you  like,  of  the  national  strong  waters, 
which  every  Swede  partakes  of  belbro  a  meal.  Eggs,  hot 
cutlets,  with  vegetables,  are  interspersed  with  a  variety  of 
T7  39 
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savory  cold  dishes,  such  as  dried  salmon,  reindeer  tongue, 
or  ham  of  bear,  which  is  very  good.  The  favorite  bread- 
stuff is  a  sort  of  biscuit  made  with  seeds ;  it  seems  strange 
at  first,  but  after  a  time  one  gets  to  like  it  very  much. 
After  this  substantial  breakfast  you  may  very  well  subsist 
till  two  o'clock  dinner, — a  meal  which  occupies  an  hour  and 
a  half  nearly.  The  cuisine  is  excellent,  and  thei'e  is  nothing 
to  do  particularly  on  deck  in  the  middle  of  the  day  except 
to  select  an  easy  seat  under  the  shady  awning,  so  you  sub- 
mit to  the  table-d'hote  with  admirable  patience. 

After  dinner  the  Swedes  regale  themselves  with  a  glass 
of  sherr}'  or  cognac,  with  a  cigar,  and  an  hour  later  you 
will  see  every  coterie  with  their  glasses  of  seltzer  water 
and  fruit  syrup.  At  seven  o'clock  supper  is  served,  and 
then  "  may  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,"  if  happily 
you  have  any  of  the  latter  left.  Before  bedtime  a  seduc- 
tive beverage  called  Swedish  punch  is  produced,  which  is 
stronger  than  it  seems,  and  should  be  sipped  with  caution. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  charge  for  all  these  good 
things  was  extremely  moderate,  as,  indeed,  prices  are 
throughout  Sweden.  It  seems  the  only  cheap  place  for 
touring  left  in  Europe.  Norway  is  quite  a  third  dearer, — 
thanks,  I  suppose  to  the  English  invasion.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  coast  of  Sweden;  it  is 
said  to  have  two  coasts,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one,  the 
latter  being  a  fringe  of  islets,  so  numerous  that  no  map  or 
chart  can  mark  them.  It  is  marvellous  how  vessels  make 
their  way  through  this  labyrinth.  If  you  leave  Calmar  in 
the  evening,  you  find  yourself  the  next  morning  in  the 
thick  of  this  Skargard,  or  reef  defence.  At  first  the  scene 
is  very  desolate ;  the  rocks  are  barren,  and  the  only  sign 
of  life  the  lonely  house  of  a  pilot,  round  which  the  sea- 
birds  were  screaming  in  their  whn-ling  flight. 

When  about  five  hours'  distance  from   Stockholm   the 
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Bcene  changes  ;  the  barren  desolation  gives  place  to  wooded 
islets  clothed  with  the  most  exquisite  vegetation.  The 
beauty  of  a  veritable  fuiry-land  surrounds  you.  You  are  in 
the  midst  of  floating  groves  and  gardens.  It  is  quite  un- 
like any  other  scenery  that  I  know  in  Europe;  it  is  not  like 
a  lake  or  river,  for  there  is  no  expanse  of  water.  The 
steamer  threads  its  way  among  a  crowd  of  islands ;  you 
could  sometimes  touch  land  with  a  boat-hook.  The  char- 
acter of  the  islets  is  most  varied ;  at  one  moment  you  pass 
a  tiny  floating  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  whoso 
sweet  scent  is  wafted  in  every  zephyr  ;  on  the  other  side  is 
a  grotesque  grotto,  or  the  semblance  of  a  ruin,  shaded  by 
the  graceful  birch-trees  that  group  themselves  together. 
Another  time  you  pass  a  longer  island,  with  its  belt  of  dark 
firs,  intersected  with  miniature  fjords  and  little  sanded 
bays.  No  pencil  could  do  justice  to  the  loveliness  of  this 
changing  scene. 

Ap))roaehing  the  capital,  the  islands  arc  more  extensive 
and  numerous  ;  pretty  villas  arc  dotted  about  the  woods, 
and  you  see  terraced  gardens  and  well-kept  lawns.  It  was 
market-day  when  we  arrived,  and  it  was  very  picturesque 
to  see  the  boats  laden  with  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  jiroceeding  on  their  way.  Each  bouse, 
or  cottage,  sent  out  its  messenger  boat  to  make  jnu'cliases 
at  the  floating  market,  and  the  scene  was  very  animated 
and  amusing.  In  another  half-hour  wo  were  passing  the 
Buperb  deer  ])ark  of  Stockholm,  and  then  we  wei'o  under 
tiie  sentinel  forts  of  the  cajjital,  and  directly  afterwards 
by  the  nide  of  the  busy  quay.  The  fli'st  sight.  >){'  the 
"Venice  of  the  North''  pleased  us  more  than  the  far-famed 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  that  city  of  souvenirs  that  can 
hardly  be  .seen  by  the  "  light  of  common  day." 

Seen  from  the  Kungsholmen,  Stockholm  looks  like  a  city 
floating  on  the  sea,  especially  when  the  image  of  all  this 
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crowd  of  churches,  palaces,  and  towers  is  reflected  in  the 
blue  mirror  of  the  calm,  tidelcss  waters. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  admire  the  Royal  Palace,  built  on  the 
highestof  the  three  islandsof  Stockholm,  but  it  has  too  much 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  barrack.  It  was  completed  in  1753, 
from  a  design  of  Count  Tessin,  a  Swedish  architect  of  re- 
nown. It  seems  to  want  towers,  or  irregularities  of  some  sort, 
to  break  the  pair\fully  straight  lines  of  this  mass  of  building. 

The  interior  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  every 
other  palace  in  Europe.  The  upholsterer  is  decidedly  the 
presiding  genius  in  Royal  apartments,  where  dazzling 
chandeliers,  rich  brocades,  and  oppressive  gilding  are  more 
or  less  the  properties  of  all  alike.  In  Paris  they  vary  the 
scene,  by  turning  the  royal  or  imperial  upholstery  out  of 
the  window,  from  time  to  time,  and  making  a  bonfire  of 
the  same  for  patriotic  reasons. 

However,  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Stockholm  we  did  light 
upon  some  individual  belongings, — some  instances  of  char- 
acteristic taste.  In  the  picture-gallery  there  was,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  an  unfinished  painting,  from  the  pencil 
of  the  late  King  Carl.  It  stands  on  the  easel,  just  as  the 
master's  hand  had  left  it,  a  few  months  only  before  he 
passed  away,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  popularity.  The 
scene  selected  by  the  royal  artist  is  one  of  those  foi'est- 
fringed  lakes  of  Dalecarlia,  with  a  lovely  and  enticing  vista 
of  green  valley  and  distant  waterfall.  The  solemn  aspect 
of  the  pine-woods,  bathed  in  the  after-glow  of  the  delicious 
northern  sunset,  is  well  given  in  this  picture,  breathing 
forth  something  of  that  mingling  of  mysterj^,  beauty,  and 
gloom  which  characterizes  the  ancient  mythology  of  the 
land.     One  might  quote  the  king's  own  lines : 

•'  Everywhere  we  found  in  Nature 
Spirits  fitted  to  interpret 
Saga  tales  of  Sweden's  childhood." 
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[Our  traveller  here  describes  her  visits  to  tbe  scientific  and  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Stockholm,  and  gives  some  statistics  which  we 
may  safely  omit.] 

However,  this  is  not  quite  the  place  for  tabulating  facts ; 
for  are  we  not  on  a  holiday  trip  ?  "We  English  have  an 
almost  incurable  habit  of  trying  to  acquire  useful  informa- 
tion while  en  voyage.  If  a  man  goes  up  a  mountain, 
instead  of  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  exercise,  he  must 
needs  go  armed  with  scientific  apparatus  enough  to  start 
a  government  laborator3\  Kow,  in  Stockholm  you  may 
really  enjoy  yourself  thoroughly  if  you  only  keep  clear 
of  museums  and  learned  institutes,  those  traps  for  the  un- 
suspecting holiday-maker,  who,  before  he  is  aware,  finds 
himself  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  useful  knowledge. 
Don't  look  at  "  .Murray"  or  "  Baedeker,"  but  just  allow 
yourself  to  go  with  the  tide  in  this  pleasure-loving  city.  In 
the  forenoon  one  must  eat  ices  in  the  delicious  little  cafe 
called  the  Stromparterre.  It  is  a  garden  by  the  waler-side, 
and,  though  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  bright  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers  and  waving  trees.  Here  you  may  sit 
ari<l  watch  the  little  stc-amers  coming  and  going  every  few 
minutes  from  the  Djurgard  Park.  The  waters  are  alive 
with  these  boats,  and  with  other  craft,  for  the  locomotion 
of  the  city  is  mostly  conducted  by  water.  One  can  go 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  it  would  Hoem,  f(;r  a  few  ocre, 
and  remember  there  are  a  hundred  ocre  in  a  riksdollar, 
and  a  riksdollar  is  about  thirteen  jjenee  of  our  money. 

One  of  the  first  of  many  ])leasanl  excursions  that  we 
made  was  to  Mariefrcd  and  the  royal  castle  of  (Jripsholm. 
This  interesting  jdace  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Malar 
Lake.  The  steamer  from  Stockholm  takes  abuiit  thno 
hours,  and  the  voyage  gives  one  an  ojiportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  in  the  environs  of  the  capital. 
The  deep  fjords,  the  fairy  islands,  the  well-wooded  banks  of 
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the  Millar  Lake,  present  an  ever-changing  combination  of 
picturesque  objects.  Conspicuous  among  the  rest  is  the 
high  rock  of  Kungshatt,  where  stands  a  polo  with  a  hat, 
to  keep  alive  the  story  of  some  king  of  old,  who  jumped 
on  horseback  from  this  giddy  summit  into  the  water  below, 
when  pursued  by  enemies,  and  only  suffered  the  inconveni- 
ence of  losing  his  hat.  What  a  habit  this  must  have  been 
in  the  old  times!  for  one  hardly  ever  sees  a  nasty  bit  of 
rock  with  an  ugly  chasm  yawning  beneath,  that  you  don't 
hear  of  some  ill-advised  persons  taking  the  leap  either  for 
love  or  hate.  .  .  . 

The  Castle  of  Gripsholra  was  erected  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Bo  Jonsson  Grip,  a  certain  Croesus  of  those 
days ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  most  powerful  noble  in  the  land, 
and  was  selected  by  Alberta  of  Mecklenburg  to  be  his  "  all- 
powerful  helper,"  for  then  as  now  the  Swedes  hated  the 
Germans.  The  Rhyming  Chronicler  of  the  time  says  that 
Bo  Jonsson  "  ruled  the  land  with  a  glance  of  his  eye."  He 
had  a  bad  habit,  however,  of  using  his  sword  as  well  as  his 
eye,  for  history  tells  us  how  he  followed  his  foe,  knight 
Karl  Nilsson,  into  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Stock- 
holm, and  hacked  him  to  pieces  before  the  high  altar! 

When  Gustavus  Vasa  became  king,  after  his  romantic 
wanderings  and  hair-breadth  escapes  in  Dulecarlia,  he  re- 
built Gripsholm,  and  it  became  the  favorite  residence  of 
royalty.  These  castle  walls  have  witnessed  many  dismal 
scenes,  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  lovely  and  natural 
surroundings,  for  there  are  few  fairer  spots  in  all  Sweden. 

In  one  of  the  towers  Eric  XIV.  kept  his  brother  John 
a  prisoner  for  several  years.  The  latter  had  married  a 
Polish  princess,  and  was  concerned  in  a  war  against 
Sweden,  but,  falling  prisoner,  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the 
castle  of  Gripsholm.  This  Eric  was  one  of  our  Queen 
Elizabeth's  suitors,  and  history  records  that  by  way  of 
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making  himself  acceptable  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
English  court  with  costly  gifts,  among  which  were  eigh- 
teen piebald  horses  and  several  chests  of  uncoined  bars  of 
gold  and  silver,  strings  of  Oriental  pearls,  and  many  valu- 
able furs.  Queen  Elizabeth  accepted  the  gifts,  but  declined 
the  alliance.     It  was  a  way  she  had. 

The  interior  of  Gripsholra  is  a  perfect  museum  of  curi- 
osities :  there  are  nearly  two  thousand  historical  portraits, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  antique  furniture,  old  tapestry,  and 
curious  silver  vessels,  which  had  served  their  time  at  royal 
banquets. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN. 

LANGLEY   COLERIDGE. 

[The  midnight  sun,  as  visible  at  the  summer  solstice  from  the  North 
Cupe  of  Norway,  is  becoming  one  of  the  necessary  spectacles  of  modern 
travel.  Alike  for  those  who  cannot  and  for  those  who  hope  to  go  there 
we  give  the  following  description  of  what  a  former  traveller  saw  from 
this  cape  and  on  the  way  thither.] 

I  REALLY  cannot  tell  what  is  the  great  charm  of  Nor- 
wa}',  nor  do  I  tliink  the  nameless  charm  is  the  same  for 
each.  Perhaps  thoso  who  are  old  travellers  enjoy  Norway 
most.  It  is  well  known  that  in  oi<lcr  to  do  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Travel  an  apprenticeship  must  bo  served,  by  no 
means  an  irksome  one;  on  the  contrary,  full  of  delight; 
nevertheless,  it  is  an  apprenticeship,  and,  until  it  has  been 
served,  no  man  can  pass  as  a  member  of  the  travelled  com- 
munity. The  currifMiluui  includes  a  knowledge  of  Paris, 
of  the  liliine,  of  S\vitz(;rl:irid,  and  a  dozen  regular  rounds. 
When  theso  have  all  been  "done,"  then  comes  Norway  as 
a  land  of  pure  delight  to  the  traveller. 

There  are  no  picture-galleries  to  make  one's  neck  ache; 
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no  museum  to  make  the  weaiy  feet  throb  ;  no  promenades ; 
no  sherr^'-cobblers  to  sip  while  bands  play  in  the  gardens; 
no  continuations  of  London  and  Brighton.  There  are  no 
crowds;  you  may  see  a  magnificent  waterfall  all  by  your- 
self, or  ascend  a  hundred  Rigis  without  meeting  a  soul. 
There  are  no  loafers ;  and  you  may  get  into  boats  and 
out  of  boats,  into  carrioles  and  out  of  carrioles,  without 
one  humpbacked  beggar-boy  or  man  with  his  eye  in  a 
sling  to  whine  at  you,  or  one  officious  person  getting  in 
the  way  in  order  to  be  paid  for  it.  There  are  no  mammoth 
hotels,  where  you  have  to  climb  a  dozen  flights  of  stairs 
before  you  can  reach  your  bed ;  no  billiards  when  once  you 
have  left  the  three  chief  towns ;  no  stuffy  railways  to  whizz 
you  past  the  best  scenery  ;  no  dressing  for  dinner, 

Now,  all  these  things,  to  one  who  has  been  over  and 
over  again  to  the  most  civilized  places  in  the  world,  are 
very  refreshing;  and  yet  these  are  perhaps  but  minor 
points,  and  do  not  explain  the  secret  of  the  great  charm 
of  Norway.  Rip  Van  Winkle's  was  a  wonderful  sleep  ;  he 
woke  and  found  the  world  had  gone  forward  a  hundred 
years ;  but  the  traveller  who  sleeps  on  the  North  Sea  and 
wakes  up  in  the  morning  in  Norway  has  had  a  more  wonder- 
ful sleep.  lie  wakes  and  finds  the  world  has  gone  back  half 
a  millennium!  Southward  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
struggled  and  slaved  in  the  race  for  the  perfection  of  civil- 
ization, while  Norway  is  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  South- 
ward the  countries  have  obeyed  the  watchword,  "  For- 
ward !"     Norway  has  obeyed  the  signal,  "  As  you  were !" 

Now,  fancy  yourself — you,  who  have  done  as  the  South- 
erners do — arriving  at  a  little  village  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  in  Norway.  Nobod}'  flutters  about  your  car- 
riole to  escort  you  to  a  hotel,  but  you  enter  the  "station," 
a  low,  rambling  wooden  structure,  with  diffidence.  You 
see  the  lady  of  the   house  and  shake  hands  with  her ; 
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you  ask  her  to  be  good  enough  to  let  j'ou  stay  there  the 
night ;  you  enter  a  bedroom,  where  everything  is  plain 
as  a  deal  box,  but  clean  as  a  Dutch  tulip.  Then  you  sit 
down  with  the  family  in  the  general  room  to  your  meal. 
It  will  assuredly  consist  of  either  trout  and  salmon,  or 
Balmon  and  trout,  with  perhaps  an  egg,  perhaps  potatoes, 
perhaps  black  bread.  IS'o  Bass,  but  perhaps  some  Norsh 
01,  a  very  pleasant  beverage.  After  supper  you  will  smoke 
a  pipe  with  your  landlord,  who  will  probably  invite  you  to 
see  the  pigs,  or  will  lend  you  a  hand  to  splice  up  any 
broken  harness  of  your  carriole. 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  you  will  go  to  bed,  in  the  broad 
daylight  if  it  be  summer-time,  and  in  the  morning  you 
will  wake  up.  finding  the  landlady's  daughter  at  j'our  bed- 
side, with  a  delicious  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  natty  little 
roll,  or  perchance  a  biscuit.  And  then,  still  early  in  the 
morning,  you  will  bid  farewell  as  to  old  friends,  you  will 
shake  hands  all  round,  and  awa\'  in  your  carriole  to  drive 
through  romantic  scenery,  and  to  feel  as  though  Norway 
liad  been  made  specially  for  you. 

Before  you  have  been  two  days  in  the  country  you  will 
love  the  quaint,  unsophisticated  people,  so  hearty  in  their 
kindness,  so  ungrudging  in  their  hospitalitv,  and  their 
Old-World  manners  and  customs,  so  genuine  in  an  ago  of 
sham,  80  solid  in  an  age  of  veneer.  One  great  charm  of 
Norway,  then,  is  its  people  ;  another,  and  perhaps  more  to 
be  a[jpreeiated  by  some,  is  its  scenery. 

"Is  it  like  Switzerland?"  No;  Norway  is  only  like 
Norway.  It  is  not  so  graml  as  regards  the  height  of  its 
mountains,  yet  its  grandeur  is  far  more  solemn.  It  has  a 
dozen  fjoids  more  startling  than  the  J^ako  of  Tvucerne  ;  in 
a  day's  journey  you  will  pass  waterfalls  and  cascades  which 
would  make  a  fortune  to  "proprietors"  in  Switzerland,  and 
are  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  Norwegian  guide- 
11. — ee 
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books.  Switzerland  is  grand  beyond  compare,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  it  is  a  monotonous  grandeur.  Not  so  with 
Norway :  its  charms  of  scenery  are  varied  as  they  are 
unique.  A  coast  wild  and  rugged ;  mighty  pine-forests,  in- 
terminable ;  lakes  beautiful  as  Windermere ;  fjords  awful  in 
their  grandeur ;  valleys  rich  in  their  fertility ;  fjclds  bare  and 
barren  ;  sport  with  the  gun,  sport  with  the  rod  ;  these  and  a 
hundi'ed  other  charms  may  be  entered  in  the  catalogue. 

But  all  these  are  outweighed  by  the  strange,  weird 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  North 
Cape.  I  know  of  nothing  that  comes  within  the  range  of 
tourist  experiences  that  will  make  a  more  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  memory  than  a  day  or  two  in  the  region  of 
the  midnight  sun. 

For  the  student,  the  professional  man,  the  overworked 
generall}',  and  especially  those  whose  brains  are  over- 
worked, there  is  no  tour  that  will  be  more  beneficial  than 
the  one  I  propose  briefly  to  sketch. 

Go  to  Christiansand.  Then,  if  you  have  never  been  to 
Norway,  proceed  to  Christiania,  and,  after  staying  a  day  or 
two  in  that  interesting  town  and  neighborhood,  continue 
your  journey  either  to  Trondhjem  or  Bergen,  it  matters  not 
which,  or,  better  still,  if  you  can,  do  both.  The  trip  to  one, 
the  other,  or  both,  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  scenery  in 
Norway.  At  either  Bergen  or  Trondhjem  take  the  steamer 
for  ITammerfest.  And  then  will  commence  one  of  the 
most  delightful  voyages  it  is  possible  to  make. 

The  steamer  keeps  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  shore  is 
the  most  curious  in  the  world;  j'ou  have  but  to  look  at  a 
map  to  see  its  wonderful  indentations;  you  cannot  realize 
them  until  you  find  yourself  now  in  a  bay  or  a  cove,  now 
among  groups  of  islands,  then  in  the  midst  of  a  fjord,  with 
sheer  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  and  anon 
in  the  harbor  of  a  little  town,  with  groups  of  wondering 
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peasantry  ai'ound  you.  You  will  see  some  parts  of  the 
coast  80  wild  that  you  cannot  credit  the  fact  that  human 
beings  can  be  found  there,  and  you  will  find  verdant  nooks 
60  peaceful  and  pretty  that  j'ou  will  be  tempted  to  think 
that  there,  away  from  the  world,  you  would  like  to  build 
your  house  and  finish  up  your  days.  At  one  time  you 
wdl  come  to  the  haunts  of  water-fowl  innumerable;  at  an- 
other a  shoal  of  whales  will  be  around  you. 

The  towns  and  villages  at  which  you  will  halt  will  have 
a  special  charm.  The  curious  costumes  of  the  people;  the 
antique  architecture  of  their  houses  and  churches;  the 
good,  but  old-fashioned,  contrivances  connected  with  their 
fishing  avocations, — all  these  will  be  novel. 

Among  the  red-letter  days  of  the  trip  will  be  a  sail 
among  the  Loffoden  Islands,  "jagged  as  the  jaws  of  a 
shark,"  and  swarming  with  sea-fowl;  a  gliinj)se  at  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Maelstroni,  so  celebrated  in  fable;  a 
visit  to  a  Lapp  encampment,  and  an  occasional  stroll 
through  .some  of  the  towns  at  which  the  steamer  stays. 
Tromso  is  one  of  these  halting-places:  it  is  a  modern  town, 
which  has  grown  ra))idly.  It  was  only  founded  in  17!)4, 
and  in  18U>  had  but  three  hundred  inhabitants;  now, 
owing  to  the  success  of  its  herring -fishery,  it  has  grown 
strangely  f(;r  Norwa}',  and  has  a  ])<)]tulalion  of  over  five 
thousan<l.  It  is  charmingly  situated  on  an  island,  and  its 
rich  fertility  contrasts  most  singularly  with  the  wildness 
of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Ilaiiunerfest,  too,  is  inter- 
esting, not  only  because  it  is  the  most  ri(ir(  luu'ly  town  in 
the  world,  and  becauso  "in  the  season"  it  is  crowded  with 
representatives  of  all  nations,  who  come  here  to  trade,  but 
because  here  yon  are  within  the  limits  of  the  region  of  the 
Mi'lnight  Sun,  and  from  hero  you  will  take  your  boat  (unless 
you  continue  by  the  Vadso  steamer)  for  the  North  Cape. 

The  effect  of  the  midnight  sun  has  been  variously  dc- 
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scribed.  Carlyle  revels  in  the  idea  that  while  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  sleeping,  you  here  stand  in  the  presence 
of  that  great  ])Ower  which  will  wake  them  all;  Bayard 
Taylor  delights  in  the  gorgeous  coloring;  and  each  trav- 
eller has  some  new  poetic  thought  to  register.  For  myself 
the  midnight  sun  has  a  solemnity  which  nothing  else  in 
nature  has.  Midnight  is  solemn  in  the  darkness;  it  is  a 
hundredfold  more  solemn  in  the  glare  of  sunlight,  richer 
than  ever  is  sun  under  tropical  skies.  It  is  "silence,  as  of 
death  ;"  not  the  hum  of  a  bird,  not  the  buzz  of  an  insect, 
not  the  distant  voice  of  a  human  being.  Silence  palpable. 
You  do  not  feel  drowsy,  though  it  is  midnight;  you  feel  a 
strange  fear  creep  over  you  as  if  in  a  nightmare,  and  dare 
not  speak ;  you  think  what  if  it  should  be  true  that  the 
world  is  in  its  last  sleep,  and  you  are  the  last  living  ones, 
yourselves  on  the  verge  of  the  Eternal  Ocean? 

It  is  amusing,  afterwards,  to  think  of  the  way  in  which 
you  landed  on  your  excursion  to  the  North  Cape ;  how 
every  one  seemed  impressed  with  the  same  idea  that  it  was 
a  sacrilege  to  break  the  silence,  and  the  party  that  set 
forth  in  high  spirits  had  settled  down  into  the  gravity  of 
a  funeral  cortege.  And  it  is  strange  how  the  stillness  and 
awfulne^iS,  felt  while  in  the  little  boat  upon  the  silent  sea, 
held  you  spellbound  and  entranced;  and  the  spell  could 
not  be  broken  until  you  set  to  work  on  the  difficult  climb 
to  the  head  of  the  North  Cape.  And  when  you  reached 
the  top  you  felt — well,  I  don't  know  how. 

To  some  standing  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau,  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  looking  awaj'-  to  that 
great  unknown  Arctic  Ocean,  it  has  seemed  as  if  they  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ;  that  they  were  gazing  upon 
the  confines  of  the  eternal  regions;  that  they  saw  in  the 
distance  the  outlines  of  the  laud  of  which  it  is  said,  "  There 
is  no  night  there." 
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Evciy  tourist  mind  has  its  own  piirticular  magnet.  I  do 
not  know  Avhat  event  in  the  history  of  a  tourist  life  most 
attracts  my  memory.  No  one  can  ever  forget  the  day 
when  he  first  gazes  upon  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives;  or  Damascus  seen  from  the  Mount  of  MohainnnHJ ; 
or  the  sunny  morning  when  he  rounds  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  Constantinople  hursts  on  the  view. 

These  are  memories  which  never  grow  dim  ;  and  T  am 
inclined  to  think  that  when  a  tourist  finds  himself  in  a 
small  boat  at  midnight,  drawing  near  to  the  North  Capo 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  gorgeous  sunlight  ever  seen,  he 
has  found  a  sensation  Avhich  will  he  green  in  his  memory 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  have  not  found  time  to  be  prac- 
tical. The  trip  to  the  North  Cape  should  be  made  in  June 
or  July;  it  may  be  made  in  August  or  September,  and  in 
the  latter  month  there  is  a  chance  of  seeing  the  first  hhishes 
of  the  Aurora  liorealis.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  tliat 
a  winter  excursion  to  the  North  Cape  would  he  one  of  the 
grandest  sensations  that  the  tourist's  heart  could  wish,  but 
of  this  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge. 

If  my  readers  are  like  myself,  the}'  never  bring  one 
summer  trip  to  a  close  before  they  have  arranged  in  their 
own  minds  for  the  next  ;  and  sf)  I  throw  out  the  hint  that 
ere  the  North  Cape  shall  hi;  scribbhul  over  with  the  names 
of  Smith  and  Jones;  ore  excursion  boats,  with  l'>thif)pian 
serenadcrs  on  board,  shall  put  forth  from  irammcrfcst ;  crci 
a  big  hotel  shall  stand  tipon  the  summit,  and  .i  man  slmll 
blow  a  horn  to  annnniicc  when  "the  sun  is  at  its  best,"  it 
will  be  well  to  connidcr  whether  :i  tiip  to  the  North  Capo 
is  not  worth  serious  consi<l(.!rati(;u. 
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IN  THE  RUSSIAN  CAPITAL 

SAMUEL   S.    COX. 

["Arctic  Sunbeams,"  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  is  full  of  matter  of 
intiTest,  the  author  seeing  well  and  telling  ably.  We  give  some  of 
his  impressions  of  St.  Petersburg,  beginning  his  journey  at  the  for- 
tress and  city  of  Cronstadt,  the  strongly-defended  port  of  the  capital 
of  Russia.] 

Leaving  the  arsenals,  dock-yards,  wharves,  batteries,  and 
ships  of  this  Gibraltar  of  the  Czar, — and  but  for  which  St. 
Petersburg  might  have  been  burned,  like  another  Moscow, 
by  its  own  hands,  rather  than  it  should  have  fallen  into 
those  of  an  invader, — our  steamer  glides  on  what  becomes 
a  summer  sea  of  smoothness.  The  few  passengers  begin 
to  appear  on  deck  and  stretch  their  vision  for  the  first 
glance  at  the  imperial  city.  Upon  the  right,  snug  amidst 
its  royal  greenery,  lies  the  town  of  Peterhoff  and  its  domes, 
minarets,  and  imperial  palace,  with  its  splendid  woods  and 
waters.  Our  time  is  opportune  for  a  glorious  sight,  for 
it  is  sunset,  and  the  sun  goes  down  here  at  a  discreet 
hour.  Bright  dots  of  buriiished  gold  begin  faintly  to 
spangle  the  sky  in  front.  They  are  domes,  half  hidden  by 
the  mist  and  the  distance.  Then  a  tall  spire,  also  gilded, 
brilliant  and  needle-like,  pierces  the  heavens!  It  is  the 
Admiralty  spire,  or  perhaps  that  of  the  Church  of  the 
Fortress,  the  Westminster  of  Russia,  the  mausoleum  of  its 
dead  kings.  A  few  moments,  and  St.  Isaac's  Church,  the 
St.  Peter's  of  Russia,  looms  up  in  majestic  and  stupendous 
proportions.  Its  copper  dome  is  surrounded  by  four  others, 
all  ablaze,  like  burnished  gold,  and  surmounted  by  the 
gilded  Greek  cross  which  towers  aloft,  above  the  bronze 
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saints  and  angels  which  people  its  architraves  and  its 
corners,  its  roofs  and  its  pillared  granite  cupola  I  Beneath 
it  is  a  city  whose  roofs  of  varied  hue  cover  almost  a 
million  of  people;  a  city  the  outgrowth  from  a  swamp  in 
less  than  two  hundred  years. 

We  enter  the  Neva,  whose  divided  waters  flow  in  canals 
and  lagoons  between  grand  pavements  and  superb  palaces. 
At  length  we  are  moored — alas !  how  soon  the  beatific 
vision  vanishes  ! — amidst  the  traffic  and  tx-oubles  of  trade. 
We  are  to  undergo  a  search,  the  first  yet  made  with  rigor 
since  our  journey  began.  Nor  can  I  complain  of  this  rigor. 
Recent  events  make  police  regulations  here  necessarily 
stringent.  But  was  it  not  a  little  humorous  to  see  the 
long-robed  customs  officers  scrutinize  the  heterogeneous 
matters  in  our  trunks?  Nothing  was  found  contraband 
but — what  think  you? — New  York  journals! 

We  had  received  a  mail  at  Stockholm,  and  expected  to 
read  up  fully  in  St.  Petersburg.  Some  dozen  of  these 
journals  lay  in  a  pile  in  my  wife's  trunk.  It  would  have 
done  you  good  to  see  the  leonine  voracity  with  which  these 
papers  were  seized.  Who  was  it  that  talked  of  the  thou- 
sand tongues  of  the  press,  clearer  far  than  the  silver 
trumpet  of  the  jubilee, — louder  than  the  voice  of  the  herald 
at  the  games?  These  tongues  hud  not  a  word  of  protest; 
the  music  of  their  trumpet  was  frozen  like  that  of  the 
veracious  traveller.  Out  of  the  bundle  tumbled  an  en- 
graving of  Charles  XII.,  the  old  enemy  of  Kussia!  Dili  I 
tremble  for  the  ominous  npectre  of  this  dead  madcap  of 
Sweden?  ',The  courteous  officer  handed  it  back  with  a 
grufiouH  HHiile  to  my  wife,  who  roaclicfl  for  the  rest  of  the 
bumile,  while  her  facts  fliislu-d  at  the  indignily  to  and  (lie 
confusion  of  her  domestic  arrangements.  But,  with  a  hasty 
jiush  and  an  impetuous  "  Niobt  I  Niebt!"  (No  I  no!)  our 
papers  were  confiscated  to  the  state.     The  Sun  would  not 
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go  down  in  this  land  ;  the  Tribune  was  a  voiceless  oracle  ; 
the  World  ceased  to  "move  after  all ;"  the  Times  were  out 
of  joint,  and  the  Express  came  to  a  dead  halt  I  But  all 
this  had  its  compensations  ;  for  soon  we  cross  the  great 
bridge,  and  ai'e  housed  in  the  Hotel  d'Anglcterre,  where 
though  no  papers  were  found  in  our  expected  mail,  plenty 
of  news  as  to  the  President,  and  the  land  we  love,  were 
found  in  letters,  and  these  twelve  days  only  from  New 
York. 

There  shine  into  my  windows,  in  dazzling  glitter,  the 
copper  domes  of  that  marvel  of  cathedrals,  St.  Isaac's, 
which  we  saw  from  afar,  upon  whose  sides  and  pedestals, 
encamping  night  and  day  about  us,  are  the  angels  of  this 
edifice  of  beauty!  The  guns  of  the  citadel  thunder  out 
the  memory  of  this,  the  birthday  of  the  Empress  of  this 
vast  empire ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  ominous  auguries  to  the 
contrary,  we  sojourn  in  peace  and  safety  in  this  city  of 
beauty  and  bazaars,  palaces  and  pigeons,  monuments  and 
minarets,  domes  and  deviltry,  ceremonies  and  cemeteries, 
armies  and  assassinations  I 

Why  does  everybody,  except  the  Russians,  call  this  city 
St.  Petersburg?  It  was  not  named  after  St.  Peter,  but 
Peter  the  Great.  It  is  a  magnificent  city  of  palaces  and 
wide  avenues.  Its  very  hospitals  and  barracks  are  palatial, 
and  there  is  no  narrowness  to  any  thoroughfai^e.  Its  domes, 
where  not  painted  blue  with  golden  stars,  or  green,  are 
gilded,  and  make  the  city  seem  like  a  Constantinople  new- 
risen  upon  the  North.  In  fact,  with  its  canals  and  rivers, 
its  streets,  columns,  and  palaces,  its  churches,  and  their 
outside  and  inside  decorations,  St.  Petersbui'g  combines  in 
itself  and  in  its  vistas,  in  its  plan  and  its  magnificence, 
Venice,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Constantinople.  If  it  were 
not  stucco  on  the  yellow  houses,  if  it  were  only  solid  stone, 
how  much  more  impressive  would  be  its  mighty  and  superb 
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aspect !    Only  one  palace  is  of  granite,  and  but  one  church, 
St.  Isaac's,  of  marble. 

The  energy  which  has  reared  such  a  city  out  of  a  bog  in 
less  than  two  centuries  betokens  the  one-man  energy 
which  its  founder  inspired  and  illustrated.  Still,  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  a  look  from  an  elevation  will  show,  unless  it  bo 
approached  as  we  approached  it,  by  the  gulf  and  river,  is 
a  vast  plain,  if  not  a  swamp.  The  Neva  saves  it.  It  is  a 
splendid  river,  and  makes  its  delta  where  the  city  stands. 
It  is  a  city  of  islands,  connected  by  beautiful  bridges. 
Red  granite  faces  the  banks  and  makes  the  quays  solid 
structures.  Everything  is  colossal  like  the  empire.  The 
mforining  genius  of  the  male  gender  is  Peter  the  Great, 
and  of  the  other  gender  Catherine  II.  If  these  sovereigns 
were  insane,  and  they  were  very  peculiar  for  liussia,  more 
insanity  is  desirable  among  the  princes  of  the  earth.  Peter 
oi)ened  this  city,  as  he  said,  for  a  window  for  Russia  to  look 
out  of  into  civilized  Europe.  Peter  was  a  useful  emperor 
for  Russia  and  his  time,  although  he  did  many  diabolical 
things. 

[Mr.  Cox  vcnturod  upon  a  witticism,  in  oon.soquonce  of  which  lio 
WH.S  niistakcn  for  Mark  Twiiin,  wliuso  pcciiliur  vein  of  humor  sccnis 
to  have  made  its  mark  on  the  Russian  guide.  He  proceeds  to  give  his 
opinion  of  Kussiun  humor] 

The  Russian  humor  is  like  that  of  P>yrori,  wliich  Edi^f.ir 
Poe  said  was  loo  savage  to  be  laughed  at.  Some  one  calls 
it  grotesque  savagery;  and  illustrates  it  l)y  the  freaks  of 
Russian  j)rinc<'s  and  czars.  John  the  Terrible  thouijht 
there  was  no  cIiuitIi  lik-o  that  of  St.  Basil,  ntnl  pul  out  (ho 
architect's  eyes  to  end  any  future  Wf)rk  of  (hat  gifled 
ar(ist.  I'etor  the  flrc'it  proposed  to  hang  (ho  lawyers  in 
his  realm.  lie  (bought  one  wan  too  much.  There  is  a 
story  of  the  Empress  Annie,  who  married  olF  her  favorite 

40* 
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dwarf  or  fool  in  an  ico  palace  and  gave  them  an  icy 
marriage-bed,  where  they  froze  to  death.  This  I  have  seen 
pictured  in  fine  color  and  delineation.  It  was  a  Eussian 
pleasantry.  Catherine  II.  slaughtered  many  of  the  men 
whom  she  did  not  love — out  of  a  vagary  of  fun.  Most  of 
this  people  here  hold  their  revels  in  graveyards.  Peter 
stuffed  the  skin  of  one  of  his  favorite  servants — a  tall 
fellow — and  put  him  in  a  museum.  Paul  issued  a  ukase 
airainst  shoestrin^-s  and  round  hats.  He  was  fond  of  colors, 
and  had  fantastic  hues  painted  on  bridges  and  gates.  It  is 
hardly  mirthful  to  make  an  eagle  out  of  gun-flints  and 
swords,  or  portray  a  group  in  heaven  of  Russians  looking 
down  on  Jews,  Germans,  and  negroes.  But  this  is  Mus- 
covite merriment.  In  the  Moscow  markets  the  slaughtered 
animals  are  stuffed  with  sawdust  and  look  odd.  It  is  said 
of  the  Emperor  Paul  that  he  dug  up  the  bones  of  those  who 
murdered  his  father  to  pulverize  them  and  blow  them  to 
the  winds.  He  arrested  an  Englishman  for  not  taking  off 
his  hat  to  Eoyalt}'-,  and  oi'dered  him  to  wear  magnifying- 
glasses.  This  was  jolly  but  not  exceptional,  for  the  Russian 
is  not  adept  in  making  genial  fun.  The  climate  is  not 
genial. 

[After  seeing  something  of  St.  Petersburg  on  foot,  he  took  a  carriage, 
— whose  characteristics  he  thus  describes  :] 

The  drosky  is  an  odd-looking  fleet  sort  of  cab,  which 
barely  seats  two.  It  is  near  the  ground,  and  if  it  upsets, 
it  is  safer  than  when  it  is  going.  Its  speed  over  the 
boulders  is  immense.  Its  driver  is  good,  and  good-humored. 
The  carts,  wagons,  drays,  as  well  as  droskies,  have  a 
peculiar  harness  for  the  horse.  The  eminent  characteristic 
of  the  establishment  is  a  sort  of  harness  or  yoke,  about 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  animal's  shoulders.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  Russia,  but  it  is  here  developed  in  a  higher 
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degree.  It  rests  on  the  shafts,  and  somehow,  as  I  believe 
(loquor  non  inexpertus),  the  horse  has  freer  motion  and  an 
easier  draught  under  this  yoke.  It  does  not  strain  him 
about  the  vitalities  like  our  harness.  He  seems  to  run 
loosely  as  under  a  canop}'  of  green,  though  many  of  the 
yokes  are  thus  paiuted  with  emblems  and  owners'  names 
on  them. 

While  watching  a  caravan  of  these  yokes  which  do  not 
oppress,  I  had  occasion  to  look  through  a  long  line  of  them, 
fifty  in  number,  carrying  the  rye-flour  in  sacks  across  the 
city,  and  discovered  another  peculiarity.  There  is  a  stout 
rope  from  the  horse's  shoulders  to  the  front  axle,  which 
extends  some  two  feet  out  of  the  hub  to  hold  these  extra 
traces.  The  strain  seemed  to  be  upon  these  traces  as  much 
as  upon  the  shafts;  and  just  as  I  was  driving  in  a  hurried 
way — for  our  driver  was  dashing  at  the  usual  pace — one 
of  our  wheels  came  off  and  rolled  a  rod,  and  down  we 
were  I  Thanks  to  the  good  gray  team  and  some  prompti- 
tude, we  escaped  harm  ;  while  sympathies  all  about  from 
the  gathered  crowd  showed  that  there  was  much  kindness 
upon  the  street.  .  .  . 

What  sights  to  our  unaccustomed  eyes  are  on  every  side 
as  wo  drive!  Little  Tartar  children  dressed  in  green  ;  the 
HoldierH  with  heav}'  coats  ancl  long  spears,  from  the  tribes 
of  the  I)on,  the  ('ossack  of  history;  huzzars  of  red,  gay 
uniform;  Caucasian  soldiers,  with  dresses  as  gay  as  the 
Spaliis  of  Algiers, — with  the  various  large-breeched  natives, 
in  top-boofs,  or  wil  h  red  shirts  only  covered  by  a  dark  vest, 
— add  to  the  spectacle. 

The  avenues  are  wide,  and  lined  with  high  yelhnv  build- 
ings, palaces,  and  government  edifices,  all  pi'oportionate  to 
the  immense  empire  of  the  two  continents.  The  signs 
look  quaint  with  their  peculiar  lettering,  and  the  houses, 
which   rarely  have  doors  in   front,  are  unusual    in   their 
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aspect.  The  sheet-iron  roofs  painted  green  and  red;  the 
police  in  their  gi*een  uniform  and  sword ;  the  rivers  and 
canals,  full  of  strange  craft  darting  about  in  active  busi- 
ness, some  from  far  inland,  laden  with  grain,  and  some 
bearing  passengers  over  the  Neva  and  under  its  bridges, — 
all  these  odd  pictures  contribute  to  keep  us  on  the  alert. 
We  drive  along  the  Neva,  whose  splendid  avenues  and 
quays  are  one.  They  are  lined  by  the  same  yellow  build- 
ings, where  the  families  of  the  royal  house  reside.  Then 
we  cross  the  Neva  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  called  the  Trout- 
sen,  from  which  a  splendid  view  is  had  of  the  spreading 
waters  of  the  river, — bounded  at  one  end  by  the  elegant 
editice  of  the  Commercial  Exchange.  In  winter  the  river 
is  used  for  races  upon  the  ice. 

Then  we  turn  into  Alexandria  Park,  and  admire  the 
villas  of  the  mei'chant  princes  upon  the  lagoons  into  which 
tiie  Neva  is  divided.  From  the  rounding  point  we  perceive 
the  Finland  Gulf,  Cronstadt,  and  Peterhoif,  and  all  the 
points  which  we  passed  on  our  route  hither.  Then  we 
turn  into  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  white  bears  and 
young  cubs,  wolves,  and  walruses,  along  with  thousands 
of  pleasures-seekers,  together  enjoy  the  brilliant  mimic 
scenes  till  midnight.  There  we  found  (for  fifteen  cents 
only)  a  splendid  theatre,  out-doors,  and  famous  dogs  and 
monkeys  performing,  followed  by  a  ballet  in  pantomime,  in 
which  Greeks  and  Turks  play  parts,  and  in  which  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  former  are  lifted  through  a 
gorgeous  display  of  many-colored  lights  into  clouds  of 
glory,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  populace,  which  never  for- 
gets that  Turkey  is  its  natural  foe,  and  that  Constantinople 
is  its  natural  if  not  national  capital.  .  .  . 

Upon  our  drive  we  notice  some  fine  triumphal  arches 
— copied  after  the  classic  models  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries— and  other  monuments,  but  none  equals  the  superb 
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Alexander  column,  erected  in  1832.  It  is  a  solid  shaft  of 
red  granite,  the  greatest  monolith  of  the  world.  It  is 
based  on  an  enormous  block  of  red  granite.  There  is  an 
angel  on  the  summit.  The  monument  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  feet  high,  and  has  a  noble  and  inspiring  grace 
and  grandeur.  Other  statues  to  Peter  and  Catherine,  be- 
sides statues  to  soldiers  and  poets,  make  every  square  of 
this  grand  city  monumental.  There  is  also  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Nicholas.  The  horse  is  Hke  that  of  General 
Jackson's  in  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  and  stands 
upon  his  hind  legs  only.  It  is  so  much  more  elegantly  and 
gracefully  posed  that  I  could  not  but  compare  it  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  our  own  favorite  charger. 

On  no  day  have  we  failed  to  find  something  about  Peter 
the  Great !  In  "the  summer  gardens"  there  is  an  old  palace, 
where  are  sacred  relics  of  his  handiwork,  such  as  chairs, 
cabinets,  and  Chinese  designs.  The  kitchen  and  bath- 
room have  tilee  of  the  old  Dutch  style,  which  he  greatly 
affected.  The  chimney  is  as  huge  as  the  room.  Within  is 
a  prison,  where  he  is  said  to  have  kept  his  personal  ene- 
mies, without  benefit  of  habeas  corpus  or  dergj'.  It  looks 
gloomy,  and  the  grating  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adajited  to 
a  jail  ;  but  it  is  not  very  likely  that  Peter  would  have  en- 
joyed such  society  in  his  own  favorite  homo.  .  .  . 

The  drives  in  the  jjarks  are  beautiful.  Therein  is  a 
lovely  palace  where  livod  tlie  Princess  Dagmar  before  she 
became  empress.  The  armory  hero  forms  a  museum  of 
wonderful  interest,  for  it  has  gifts  of  untold  value  from 
Spain  to  Persia  and  beyomi.  Every  kin<i  of  gun,  sword, 
and  diigger  is  hero  ,  and  those  from  the  compiered  sheiks 
atid  khans  of  Asia  shine  resplendent  in  jewels  by  the  mass. 
The  saddle-cloths  from  the  Orient,  and  especially  the  pres- 
ents from  the  Shah  of  Persia,  are  the  richest  known  to  any 
collection  in  the  world.     Among  the  manilold  things  here 
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to  bo  seen  are  the  lock  and  key  found  near  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  tlie  jewelry  of  the  harem  of  the  Khan 
of  Khiva, — a  wonderful  collection  for  female  adornment; 
Chevalier  Bayard's  cuirass ;  a  spear  which  opens  after  it 
enters  the  body ;  an  alarm  clock  which  shoots  off  a  gun  to 
awaken  the  sleeper;  the  flags  taken  in  the  Hungarian  in- 
surrection of  1849 ;  the  baton  of  Schamyl,  the  Circassian 
chief,  who  fought  Russia  so  many  years ;  the  emeralds,  by 
the  quantity,  which  the  Shah  of  Persia  sent  to  the  Czar; 
the  "  horse  furniture"  of  the  Indian  sheiks,  and  a  circular 
knife  which  they  used  to  hurl,  which  cut  your  head  off 
before  you  could  say  your  little  prayer ;  and  as  a  proper 
apex  to  this  collection  of  curious  gifts  and  gems,  worth 
alone  sixty  millions  of  rubles,  the  sword  of  Mazeppa,  the 
brave  hetman  of  the  Poles,  who  will  never  cease  to  ride 
through  histrionic  and  historic  dangers  on  that  fierce  un- 
tamed charger  of  the  desert  I  .  .  . 

If  you  would  find  in  full  perfection  the  richest  in  all  re- 
spects of  all  the  palaces  in  the  world,  I  suppose  the  Winter 
Palace  would  be  that  superlative  edifice.  Since  the  attempt 
to  blow  it  up  as  the  royal  people  were  about  to  dine  it  has 
been  closed.  I  made  an  effort,  through  Colonel  Hoffman, 
our  charge  d'affaires,  to  obtain  an  entrance  for  the  Ameri- 
cans now  stopping  here,  but  vainly.  Recent  events  forbade. 
The  Czar  himself  will  not  go  into  it  again.  It  is  shut  for 
two  years.  This  was  a  disappointment,  but  it  was  partly 
compensated  for  by  admission  to  the  "Hermitage,"  which 
is  a  part  or  a  neighbor  to  the  Winter  Palace.  But  the 
Hermitage  seems  to  be  enough  for  all  our  time. 

All  the  "  masters,"  old  and  young,  native  and  foreign,  are 
in  profusion  here,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  exhaustless 
mineral  glories  of  Russia  and  Siberia  in  every  form  of 
carved  beauty  and  tasteful  grace.  Museums  of  ancient  stat- 
uary, coins,  jewels,  and  intaglios,  illustrating  every  age  and 
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phase  of  history,  and,  as  a  climax  of  interest,  the  relics  of 
the  city  of  Kertch  and  other  palaces  in  the  Greek  colonies 
of  two  thousand  years  ago, — now  in  southern  Russia, — are 
here.  This  exhibition  supplements  General  Cesnola's  Cyp- 
rian antiquities,  and  would  add  fresh  interest  to  our  home 
museum.  Upon  these  Greek  relics  are  found  such  dresses, 
worn  by  the  ancient  Scythians,  as  our  drosky-drivers  now 
wear,  and  bas-reliefs  on  these  old  vases  show  horses  man- 
aged exactly  as  ray  former  Ohio  constituent,  Earey,  used 
to  quell  the  worst  "  Cruisers"  of  the  equestrian  world. 

But,  as  a  small  American  boy  remarked  at  the  end  of 
our  six  hours'  promenade  through  these  corridors,  "  We 
feel  two  thousand  years  old  ourselves,  we  have  travelled  so 
much  and  so  far." 

Do  you  ask,  is  Peter  the  Great  to  be  found  at  the  Her- 
mitage? Surely,  he  is  everywhere.  Here  are  his  lathes, 
tools  and  knives,  and  plaques,  or  disks  of  copper  and  ivory, 
cut  by  his  own  hand.  Hero,  too,  is  his  measuring-staff, 
which  was  a  foot  taller  than  any  one  in  our  party,  and 
that  of  his  valet,  a  foot  taller  than  Peter!  How  could  ho 
be  such  a  warrior,  statesman,  mechanic,  and  architect, 
ruling  such  an  immense  and  incongruous  people  so  well, 
and  make  so  many  knick-knacks  with  his  own  hand  and 
out  of  his  own  mechanical  contrivance?  This  conundrum 
puzzles  the  brain.  We  are  curious  to  know  the  secret  of 
Peter's  power,  and  of  the  glamour  of  grandeur  around  this 
giant  of  Muscovite  history  and  niodcin  civilizalion.  .  .  . 

The  staircase  of  this  palace  of  the  Hermitage  has  no 
equal  in  its  size  and  ])roj)ortion.  Outside,  there  are  im- 
mense black  Colossal  j)or|»liyry  figures  bearing  up  the  por- 
tico, each  an  Atlas  itself  Tla-y  are  emblems  of  the  eighty 
millions  of  subjects,  which  from  every  r.mU  upliold  this 
extended  empire.  With  its  Hixly  niillinns  ol'  Cai-mcrs,  now 
free  ;  its  seven  millions  of  villagers,  its  one  million  of  gen- 
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try,  nobles,  and  officers,  and  its  four  millions  of  military 
men  and  their  families,  it  would  seem  that  the  vast  edilieo 
of  the  liussian  power  would  be  stable,  supported  by  such 
Atlantean  shoulders.  Is  it  really  so?  Time  will  tell.  For 
the  weliai'e  of  all  it  is  to  be  wished  that  there  was  more 
comfort  and  elevation  among  these  vast  masses  of  men. 


A  VISIT  TO  FINLAND. 

DAVID   KER. 

[Finland  is  now  Northern  Russia,  and  the  Finns  are  classed  as  Rus- 
sians ;  but  it  is  so  only  in  autocratic  decrees  and  tax-lists.  The  Fins 
cannot,  by  any  governmental  metamorphosis,  be  transformed  into 
Russians,  and  their  land  will  still  retain  its  individuality'.  In  winter 
it  lies  deep  within  the  domain  of  the  ice-king.  How  it  appears  in 
summer  is  described  in  the  following  record  of  travel.] 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  Imatra  ?"  asks  my  friend  P 


as  we  lean  over  the  side  of  the  Peterhof  steamer  and 
watch  the  golden  domes  of  St,  Petersbui-g  rising  slowly 
from  the  dull  gray  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  "  Now 
that  you've  seen  a  bit  of  Central  Russia,  that's  the  next 
thing  for  you  to  do.     Go  to  Imatra,  and  I'll  go  too." 

"  And  where  on  earth  is  Imatra?"  ask  I,  innocently. 

"Oh,  come!  you  don't  mean  to  say  you've  never  heard 
of  Imatra?  AVhy,  everybody  knows  it.  Let's  go  there 
next  week." 

Nevertheless,  it  so  happens  that  I  have  not  heard  of 
Imatra, — an  ignorance  probably  shared  by  most  people  out 
of  Eussia,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  in  it.  But  I  am  destined 
to  a  speedier  acquaintance  than  I  had  anticipated  with  the 
famous  waterfall  (or  "  foss,"  as  the  natives  call  it),  which, 
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lying  forty  miles  due  north  of  the  Finnish  port  of  Yiborg, 
close  to  the  renowned  "  Saima  Lake,"  attracts  the  amateur 
fishermen  of  St.  Petersburg  by  scores  every  summer.  .  .  . 

Accordingly,  behold  all  our  preparations  made, — knap- 
sacks packed,  tear-and-wear  garments  put  in  requisition, 
many-colored  Russian  notes  exchanged  (at  a  fearful  dis- 
count) for  dingy  Finnish  silver, — and  at  half-past  ten  on  a 
not  particularly  bright  July  morning  we  stand  on  the  deck 
of  the  anything  but  "good  ship"  "Konstaniiu,"  bound  for 
Viborg. 

I)es])ite  her  tortoise  qualities  as  a  steamer,  however 
(which  prolong  our  voyage  to  nearly  nine  hours),  the  ves- 
sel is  really  luxurious  in  her  accommodations;  and  were  her 
progress  even  slower,  the  motley  groups  around  us  (groups 
such  as  only  Dickens  could  describe  or  Leech  portray) 
would  sufficiently  beguile  the  time, — ^_jaunty  boy-officers 
in  brand-new  uniforms,  gallantly  ])uffiiig  their  papirossi 
(paper  cigarettes)  in  defiance  of  coming  nausea,  and  dis- 
cussing the  mci'its  of  the  new  opera  loud  enough  to  assure 
every  one  within  earshot  that  tln-y  know  nothing  whatever 
about  it;  squat  Finnish  peasants,  whose  round,  puffy  faces 
and  thick  yellow  hair  ai"e  irresistibly  suggestive  of  over- 
boiled apple-dumplings;  gray-coated  Russian  soldiers,  with 
the  dogged  endurance  of  their  race  written  in  every  lino 
of  their  ])ationt,  stolid,  unyit-ldiiig  faces;  a  lanky  Swede, 
whose  huge  cork  hat  and  broad  collar  give  him  the  look  of 
an  exaggi-ratcd  mcdi(ine-l)Ottle ;  the  inevitable  tourist  in 
the  incvitalilr  ]ilaii|  suit,  strugglitig  with  endless  convolu- 
tions of  fishing-lafkle  and  hooking  himself  in  a  fresh  jilaco 
at  every  turn  ;  three  or  four  jialo-faced  clerks  on  leave, 
looking  wry  n)uch  as  if  their  "overwf)rK-"  had  been  in 
some  way  oonneeted  with  cigars  and  bad  brandy;  a  fJcr- 
niaii  tradesman  from  Vasili-Ostroff  (with  tiie  short  tnrriip- 
colore<I  moustache  characteristic  of  AVilhelm  in  his  normal 
II.— V       JT  41 
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state),  in  dutiful  attendance  on  his  wife,  who  is  just  com- 
pleting hci'  preparations  for  beincf  comfortably  ill  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  starts  ;  and  a  tine  specimen  of  the  real  British 
merchant,  talking  vehemently  (in  a  miraculous  dialect  of 
his  own  invention)  to  a  Russian  official,  whose  air  of  studied 
politeness  shows  plainly  that  he  does  not  understand  a  word 
of  his  neighbor's  discourse. 

Directly  we  go  oif  the  rain  comes  on,  with  that  singular 
fatality  characteristic  of  pleasure-trips  in  general,  arising, 
doubtless,  from  the  mysterious  law  which  ordains  that  a 
man  shall  step  into  a  puddle  the  instant  he  has  had  his 
boots  blacked,  and  that  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  shall 
fall  (how  would  Sir  Isaac  Newton  have  accounted  for  it  ?) 
with  the  buttered  side  downward.  In  a  trice  the  deck  is 
deserted  by  all  save  two  or  three  self-devoted  martyrs  in 
mackintosh,  who  "pace  the  plank"  with  that  air  of  stern 
resolution  worn  by  an  Englishman  when  dancing  a  quad- 
rille or  discharging  any  other  painful  duty.  The  scenery 
throughout  the  entire  voyage  consists  chiefly  of  fog,  re- 
lieved by  occasional  patches  of  sand-bank ;  and  small  won- 
der if  the  superior  attractions  of  the  well-spread  dinner- 
table  detain  most  of  our  fellow-sufferers  below.  What  is 
this  first  dish  that  they  offer  us?  Raw  salmon,  by  the 
shade  of  Soyer !  sliced  thin  and  loaded  with  pepper.  Then 
follow  soup,  fried  trout,  roast  beef,  boiled  ditto,  slices  of 
German  sausage,  neck  of  veal  and  bacon,  fried  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  Surely,  now,  "  Hold,  enough  !"  Not  a  bit  of  it : 
enter  an  enormous  plum-pudding,  which  might  do  duty  for 
a  globe  at  any  provincial  school ;  next,  a  dish  of  rice  and 
preserve,  followed  by  some  of  the  strongest  conceivable 
cheese;  finally,  strawberries  and  bilbemcs,  with  cream  and 
sugar  ad  libitum.  Involuntarily  I  recall  the  famous  old 
American  story  of  the  "  bo.ss"  at  a  railway  refreshment- 
room  who  demanded  fifty  cents  extra  from  a  passenger 
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who  stuck  to  the  table  after  all  the  rest  had  dined  aud 
gone  away.  *'  Your  board  says,  'Dinner,  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  !'  "  remonstrated  the  victim. — "  Ah  !  that's  all 
very  well  for  reasonable  human  bein's  with  one  stomach 
apiece,"  retorted  the  Inexorable  ;  '•  but  when  a  feller  eats 
as  if  there  were  no  hereafter^  we've  got  to  pile  it  on  !" 

As  we  pass  Cronstadt  the  fog  "  hfts"  slightly,  giving  us 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  huge  forts  that  guard  the 
passage, — the  locked  door  which  bars  out  Western  Europe. 
There  is  nothing  showy  or  pretentious  about  these  squat, 
round-shouldered,  naiu'ow-eyed  sentinels  of  the  channel; 
but  they  have  a  grim  air  of  reserved  strength,  as  though 
they  could  be  terribly  effective  in  time  of  need.  Two  huge 
forts  now  command  the  "southern  channel,"  in  addition  to 
the  four  which  guarded  it  at  the  time  of  the  Baltic  expedi- 
tion during  the  Crimean  war;  and  the  land-batteries  (into 
which  no  outsider  is  now  admitted  without  special  j)crmis- 
sion)  are  being  strengthened  by  movable  shields  of  iron 
and  other  appliances  of  the  kind,  for  which  nearly  one 
million  roubles  (one  hundred  and  fifiy  thousand  pounds) 
have  been  set  apart.  The  seaward  approaches  are  com- 
manded by  numerous  guns  of  formidable  calibre,  and  far 
away  on  the  long,  level  jjromontory  of  the  North  Spit  wo 
can  just  descry  a  dark  excrescence, — the  battery  recently 
constructed  f(jr  the  defence  of  the  "  northern  ])asHage." 
TiiUH,  from  the  Finnish  coast  to  Oranienbaum  a  bristling 
lino  of  unl)roken  fortification  proclaims  Russia's  aversion 
to  war,  and  tho  gaping  mouths  of  iniiunnralil(«  cannon 
announce  to  all  who  a|i|iroaih,  with  silent  eloquence,  tliat 
"L'empiro  c'est  la  paix."  It  is  a  fine  political  jiarable  that 
the  Western  traveller's  first  glimpse  of  Russian  civilization 
should  assume  the  form  of  a  line  of  batteries,  reminding 
one  of  poor  Mungo  Park's  splendid  unconscious  sairasm, 
when,  while  wandering  helplessly  in  the  desert,  he  camo 
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suddenly  upon  a  gibbet  with  a  man  banging  in  chains  upon 
it;  "Whereupon,"  says  he,  "I  kneeled  down  and  gave 
hearty  thanks  to  Ahnigbty  God,  who  had  been  pleased  to 
conduct  me  once  more  into  a  Christian  and  civilized 
country." 

[The  steamboftt  journey  ended  at  the  Finnish  port  of  Viborg,  eighty 
miles  by  land  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  now  accessible  by  rail.] 

"  We  must  breakfast  early  to-morrow,  mind,"  says  P , 


as  we  settle  into  our  respective  beds,  "for  a  march  in  the 
sun  here  is  no  joke,  j^ou  bet !" 

"  Worse  than  in  Arabia  or  South  America  ?"  ask  I  with 
calm  scorn. 

"  You'll  find  the  north  of  Eussia  a  pretty  fair  match  for 
both  at  this  season.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  one  of 
the  hottest  places  in  the  world  is  Archangelsk  on  the  White 
Sea  ?  In  summer  the  pitch  melts  off  the  vessels  like  butter, 
and  the  mosquitoes  are  so  thick  that  the  men  on  board  the 
grain-ships  fairly  burrow  into  the  corn  for  shelter.  Good- 
night I    Sharp  six  to-morrow,  mind  !" 

Accordingly,  the  early  daylight  finds  us  tramping  along 
the  edge  of  the  picturesque  little  creek  (dappled  here  and 
there  with  wood-crowned  islets)  in  order  to  get  well  into 
our  work  before  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky,  fjr  a  forty-mile 
march,  knapsack  on  shoulder,  across  a  difficult  country,  in 
the  heat  of  a  real  Eussian  summer,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
trifled  with,  even  by  men  who  have  seen  Turkey  and  Syria. 
A  sudden  turn  of  the  road  soon  blots  out  the  sea,  and  we 
plunge  at  once  into  the  green  silent  depths  of  the  northern 
forest. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  countrj'  that,  barely  out  of 
sight  of  one  oC  the  principal  ports  of  Finland,  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  loneliness  as  utter  as  if  it  had  never  been 
broken  by  man.     The  only  tokens  of  his  presence  are  the 
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narrow  swathe  of  road  running  between  the  dinn,  unending 
files  of  the  shadowy  pine-trees,  and  the  tall  wooden  posts, 
striped  black  and  white  like  a  zebra,  which  mark  the 
distance  in  versts  from  Viborg,  the  verst  being  two-thirds 
of  a  mile. 

To  an  unpractised  eye  the  marvellous  smoothness  and 
hardness  of  this  forest  highway  (unsurpassed  b}^  any 
macadamized  road  in  England)  miglit  suggest  a  better 
opinion  of  the  local  civilization  than  it  deserves  ;  for  in  this 
case  it  is  the  soil,  not  the  administration,  that  merits  all  the 
credit.  In  granite-paved  Finland,  as  in  limestone-paved 
Barbadoes,  Nature  has  already  laid  down  your  road  in  a 
way  that  no  human  engineering  can  rival,  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  smooth  it  to  your  own  liking. 

And  now  the  great  panorama  of  the  far  North — a  noblo 
change  from  the  flat  unending  monotony  of  the  Russian 
steppes — begins  in  all  its  splendor.  At  one  moment  we 
are  buried  in  a  dark  depth  of  forest,  shadowy  and  spectral 
as  those  which  haunt  us  in  the  weird  outlines  of  lletzsch  ; 
the  next  minute  wo  burst  upon  an  open  valley,  bright  with 
fresh  grass,  and  with  a  still,  shining  lake  slumbering  in  the 
con  I  re,  the  whole  picture  framed  in  a  background  of  som- 
bre woods.  Here  rise  giant  boulders  of  graniie,  crested 
with  s])reading  pines, — own  brothers,  perhaps,  of  the  block 
draggeil  heruc  oiglify  yc^ars  ago  from  which  tlio  greatest 
of  Kussian  rulers  Htill  looks  down  upon  the  city  (hat  ln-ai-s 
his  name  ;  there,  bInfTs  of  wooded  bill  rear  tliemselves 
above  the  surrounding  sea  of  r)lia:ri',  and  at  (iiiics  the 
roadside  is  dotted  with  the  little  wooden  hutsoftlio  natives, 
whence  wooden-faced  women,  lurbaneii  with  coion'.(i  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  white-headed  chiiflren,  in  nothing  but  a 
short  night-gown  with  a  warm  lining  of  dirt,  stare  won- 
deringly  at  us  as  wo  go  striding  j)ast.  And  over  all  hangs 
the  clear,  pearly-gray  northern  sky. 

41* 
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One  hour  is  past,  and  still  the  air  keeps  moderately 
fresh,  although  the  increasing  glare  warns  us  that  it  will 
be  what  I  once  heard  a  British  tourist  call  "  more  hotterer" 
by  and  by.  So  far,  however,  we  have  not  turned  a  hair, 
and  the  second  hour's  work  matches  the  first  to  an  inch. 
As  we  pass  through  the  little  hamlet  which  marks  the 
first  quarter  of  our  allotted  distance  we  instinctively  pull 
out  our  watches :  "  Ten  miles  in  two  hours !  Not  so  bad, 
but  we  must  keep  it  up." 

So  we  set  ourselves  to  the  third  hour,  and  out  comes 

the  sun — bright  and  beautiful  and  destroying  as  Homer's 

Achilles: 

"  Bright  are  his  rays,  but  evil  fate  they  send, 
And  to  sad  man  destroying  heat  portend." 

Hitherto,  despite  the  severity  of  our  pace,  we  have 
contrived  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  flying  conversation,  but 
now  grim  silence  settles  on  our  way.  There  is  a  point 
in  every  match  against  time  when  the  innate  ferocity  of 
man,  called  forth  by  the  exercises  which  civilization  has 
borrowed  from  the  brute  creation,  comes  to  the  front  in 
earnest, — when  your  best  friend  becomes  your  deadly 
enemj',  and  the  fact  of  his  being  one  stride  in  advance  of 
you  is  an  injury  only  to  be  atoned  by  blood.  Such  is  the 
precise  point  that  we  have  reached  now  ;  and  when  we 
turn  from  exchanging  malignant  looks  with  each  other,  it 
is  only  to  watch  with  ominous  eagerness  for  the  coming  in 
sight  of  the  painted  verst-posts,  which  somehow  api)car  to 
succeed  one  another  far  more  slowly  than  they  did  an  hour 
ago. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  hour  we  are  marching  with 
coats  off  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  like  amateur  butchers;  and 
although  our  "pace"  is  as  good  as  ever,  the  elastic  swing 
of  our  first  start  is  now  replaced  by  that  dogged,  "  hard- 
and-heavy"  tramp  which  marks  the  point  where  the  flesh 
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and  the  spirit  begin  to  pull  in  opposite  directions.  Were 
either  of  us  alone,  the  pace  would  probably  slacken  at 
once,  and  each  may  safely  say  in  his  heart,  as  Condorcet 
said  of  the  dying  D'Alembert,  "  Had  I  not  been  there  he 
must  have  flinched  I" 

But  just  as  the  fourth  hour  comes  to  an  end  (during 
which  we  have  looked  at  our  watches  as  often  as  Wellingtou 
during  the  terrible  mid-day  hours  that  preceded  the  dis- 
tant boom  of  the  Prussian  cannon)  we  come  round  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  road,  and  there  before  us  lies  the  quaint  little 
log-built  post-house  (the  "half-way  house"  in  very  truth), 
with  its  projecting  roof  and  painted  front  and  striped  door- 
posts; just  at  which  auspicious  moment  I  stumble  and 
twist  my  foot. 

"  You  were  right  to  reserve  that  performance  to  the  last," 

remarks  P ,  with  a  grin,  helping  me  to  the  door ;  and  we 

order  a  samovar  (tea-urn)  to  be  heated,  while  we  ourselves 
indulge  in  a  scrambling  wash  of  the  rudest  kind,  but  very 
refreshing  nevertheless. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  walk  five  miles  an  hour  for  four 
hours  together  over  a  hilly  country,  with  the  thermometer 
at  eighty-three  degrees  in  the  shade?  If  so,  then  will  you 
appreciate  our  satisfaction  as  we  throw  aside  our  heavy 
boots,  plunge  our  swollen  feet  into  cold  water,  and,  with 
coats  oil'  and  collars  thrown  open,  sit  over  our  tea  and 
black  bread  in  that  quaint  little  cross-beame<l  room,  with 
an  appetite  never  excited  b\-  the  best  plats  of  the  Erz- 
Herzog  Kail  oi-  ihe  Trois  Frercs  ProveiKjaux.  Two  things, 
at  least,  one  nuiy  always  be  sure  of  finding  in  ])erfection 
at  a  RiiHsiaii  post-station  :  tea  is  the  one  ;  the  other  I  need 
not  particularize,  as  its  presence  does  not  usually  become 
apparent  till  you  "retire  to  rest"  (?). 

Our  meal  being  over  and  my  foot  still  unfit  for  active  ser- 
vice, wo  order  a  telyayga  (cart)  and  start  anew  lor  Imalra 
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Foss.  Our  vehicle  is  simply  a  wooden  tray  on  wheels,  with 
a  bag  of  hay  iu  it,  on  which  we  do  our  best  to  recline,  while 
our  driver  perches  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  cart,  thereby 
doubtless  realizing  vividly  the  sensation  of  rowing  hard  in 
a  pair  of  thin  unmentionables.  Thanks  to  the  perpetual 
gaps  in  the  road  formed  by  the  great  thavv  two  months  ago 
(the  Finnish  winter  ending  about  the  beginning  of  May), 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  ride  we  play  an  animated 
though  involuntary  game  of  cup-and-ball,  being  thrown  up 
and  caught  again  incessantly.  At  length  a  dull  roar, 
growing  ever  louder  and  louder,  breaks  the  dreamy  still- 
ness of  the  forest,  and  before  long  we  come  to  a  little  chalet- 
like inn  embosomed  in  trees,  where  we  alight,  for  this  is 
the  "Imatra  Hotel." 

Let  us  cast  one  glance  out  of  the  hack  window  before 
sitting  down  to  supper  (in  a  long,  bare,  chilly  chamber  like 
a  third-class  waiting  room),  for  such  a  view  is  not  seen 
every  day.  We  are  on  the  very  brink  of  a  deep  narrow 
gorge,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  so  thickly  clad  with 
pines  as  to  resemble  the  crest  of  some  gigantic  helmet,  but 
beneath  the  naked  granite  stands  out  in  all  its  grim  barren- 
ness, lashed  by  the  spray  of  the  mighty  torrent  that  roars 
between  its  projecting  rocks.  Just  below  us,  the  river, 
forced  back  by  a  huge  boulder  in  the  centre  of  its  course, 
literally  piles  itself  up  into  a  kind  of  liquid  mound,  foam- 
ing, flashing,  and  trembling  incessantly,  the  ceaseless  motion 
and  tremendous  din  of  the  raj)id8  having  an  indescribably 
bewildering  effect.  .  .  . 

But  the  lake  itself  is,  if  possible,  even  more  picturesque 
than  the  river.  It  is  one  of  those  long,  straggling  bodies 
of  water  so  common  in  the  far  North,  resembling  not  so 
much  one  great  lake  as  an  endless  series  of  small  ones. 
Just  at  the  sortie  of  the  river  a  succession  of  rapids, 
scarcely  less  magnificent  than  those  of  the  "  Foss"  itself, 
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rush  between  the  wooded  shores,  their  unresting  whirl  and 
fury  contrasting  gloriously  with  the  vast  expanse  of  glassy 
water  above,  crested  with  leafy  islets  and  mirroring  the 
green  boughs  that  droop  over  it  along  the  shore.  Here  did 
we  spend  many  a  night  fishing  and  "spinning  yarns,"  in 
both  of  which  accomplishments  the  ex-chasseur  was  pre- 
eminent ;  and  strange  enough  it  seemed,  lying  in  the  depths 
of  that  northern  forest,  to  listen  to  descriptions  of  the 
treeless  sands  of  Egypt  and  the  burning  wastes  of  the 
Sahara.  Our  midnight  camp,  on  a  little  promontory  just 
above  the  rapids,  was  a  study  for  Rembrandt, — the  slender 
pine-stems  reddened  by  the  blaze  of  our  camp-fire;  the 
group  of  bearded  faces  coming  and  going  as  the  light 
waxed  and  waned ;  beyond  the  circle  of  light  a  gloom  all 
the  blacker  for  the  contrast;  the  ghostly  white  of  the 
foam  shimmering  through  the  leaves,  and  the  clear  moon- 
lit sky  overhanging  all. 

When  a  wet  day  came  upon  us  the  inexhaustible  ex- 
chasseur  (who,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  could  "do  every- 
thing but  keep  still")  amused  himsolf  and  us  with  various 
experiments  in  cookery,  of  which  ui-t  he  was  a  perfect 
Tiuister.  His  versatility  in  sauces  might  have  aroused  the 
envy  of  Soyer  himself,  and  the  part}'  having  brought  with 
them  a  largo  stock  of  provisions,  ho  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
materials.  Our  onlinary  dinner  consisted  of  trout  sauced 
with  rod  wine,  mutton,  veal,  duck,  cheese,  fresh  strawberries, 
and  coffee;  after  which  every  man  took-  his  t  iiniMer  of  tea, 
with  a  slice  of  lemon  in  it,  from  tlic  stove,  and  the  evening 
began. 

The  sight  of  the  country,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
iiativos  themselves.  Their  tawny  sicins,  rough  yellow  hair, 
and  coarse  flat  faces  would  look  unirwiting  enough  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  a  Kalmuck  or  a  Samoyode,  but, 
despite  their  diet  of  dried  fish  and  bread  mixed  with  saw- 
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dust,  both  men  and  women  are  remarkably  healthy  and 
capable  of  surprising  feats  of  strength  and  endurance. 
They  make  great  use  of  bark  for  caps,  shoes,  platee,  etc., 
in  the  making  of  which  they  are  very  skilful.  As  to 
their  dress,  it  baffles  description,  and  the  horror  of  my 
friend  the  ex-chasseur  at  his  first  glimpse  of  it  was  as 
good  as  a  play.  .  .  . 

But  there  needs  only  a  short  journey  here  to  show  the 
folly  of  further  annexations  on  the  part  of  Eussia  while 
those  already  made  are  so  lamentably  undeveloped.  Fin- 
land, which,  rightly  handled,  might  be  one  of  the  Czar's 
richest  possessions,  is  now,  after  nearly  seventy  j^ears'  oc- 
cupation, as  unprofitable  as  ever.  Throughout  the  whole 
province  there  are  only  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
miles  of  railway.  Post  roads,  scarce  enough  in  the  South, 
are  absolutely  wanting  in  the  North.  Sieam  navigation 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  extends  only  to  Uleaborg,  and  is, 
80  far  as  1  can  learn,  actually  non-existent  on  the  great 
lakes,  except  between  Tanasthuus  and  Tammerfors.  Such 
is  the  state  of  a  land  containing  boundless  water-power, 
countless  acres  of  fine  timber,  countless  ship-loads  of 
Bplendid  granite.  But  what  can  be  expected  of  an  un- 
taught population  under  two  millions  left  to  themselves  in 
an  unreclaimed  country  nearly  as  large  as  France  ? 

But  better  days  are  now  dawning  on  the  afflicted  land. 
Eoads  and  railways  are  being  pushed  forward  into  the  in- 
terior, and  the  ill-judged  attempts  formerly  made  to  Eussian- 
ize  the  population  have  given  place  to  a  more  conciliatory 
policy.  A  Eussian  from  Helsingfors  tells  me  that  lectures 
are  being  delivered  there,  and  extracts  from  native  works 
read,  in  the  aboriginal  tongue  ;  that  it  is  being  treated 
with  special  attention  in  the  great  schools  of  Southern 
Finland ;  that  there  has  even  been  some  talk  of  dramatic 
representations  in  Finnish  at  the  Helsingfors  theatre. 
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MOSCOW  IN  1800. 
EDWARD   DANIEL  CLARKE, 

[Of  the  English  travellers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  none 
acquired  greater  distinction  than  Dr.  Clarke.  Born  in  Sussex  in  1769, 
in  1790  he  made  a  tour  of  Great  Britain,  in  1792  visited  France,  Switz- 
erland, and  Italy,  and  in  1799  started  on  a  three-years'  tour  of  North- 
ern Europe,  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  etc.,  publishing,  in  1810,  "  Travels 
in  Various  Parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,"  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  popular  workb  of  travel  ever  issued,  and  which  has  given 
hina  b  durable  celebrity.  He  died  in  1822.  We  give  below  a  portion 
of  his  animated  description  of  Moscow,  which  he  visited  in  1800,  years 
before  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  and  the  burning  of  this  celebrated 
Russian  capital] 

There  i.^  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this  country 
than  the  transition  of  the  seasonH.  The  j)eople  of  Mo.scow 
have  no  spring;;  winter  vanishes,  and  summer  is.  This  is 
not  the  work  of  a  week,  or  a  day,  but  of  one  instant,  and 
the  manner  of  it  exceeds  belief  We  came  from  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow  on  sledges.  The  next  day  snow  was  gone. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  at  mid-day,  snow  beat  in  at  our  car- 
riage windows.  On  the  same  day,  at  siinscl,  arriving  in 
Moscow,  we  had  didiculty  in  being  dragged  through  the 
mud  to  the  commandant's.  The  next  morning  the  streets 
■were  dry,  the  doiihio  windows  had  been  removed  from  the 
hou.ses,  the  casements  thrown  open,  all  the  carriages  were 
npo?i  wheels,  and  the  balconies  filled  with  spectators.  An 
other  day  brrxight  with  it  twenty-three  degrees  of  heat  of 
Celsius,  when  the  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  shade  at 
noon. 

We  arrived  at  the  season  of  the  ^-car  in  which  this  city 
in  Tiio-t  interesting  to  strangers.     Moscow  ie  in  everything 
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extraordinary,  as  well  in  disappointing  expectation  as  in 
surpassing  it;  in  causing  wonder  and  derision,  pleasure 
and  regret.  Let  me  conduct  the  reader  back  with  me 
again  to  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  thence  through 
the  streets.  Numerous  spires,  glittering  with  gold,  amidst 
burnished  domes  and  painted  palaces,  appear  in  the  midst 
of  an  open  plain  for  several  versts  before  you  reach  this 
gate.  Having  passed,  you  look  about,  and  wonder  what 
has  become  of  the  city,  or  where  you  are,  and  are  ready  to 
ask,  once  more,  "  How  far  is  it  to  Moscow  ?"  They  will 
tell  you,  "This  is  Moscow  I"  and  you  behold  nothing  but 
a  wide  and  scattered  suburb, — houses,  gardens,  pigsties, 
brick  walls,  churches,  dung-hills,  palaces,  timber-yards, 
warehouses,  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials,  suflfi- 
cient  to  stock  an  empire  with  miserable  towns  and  miser- 
able villages. 

One  might  imagine  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia 
had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of  representative,  to  Moscow 
and,  under  this  impression,  the  eye  is  presented  with  dep- 
uties from  all  countries,  holding  congress:  timber  huts 
from  regions  beyond  the  Arctic ;  plastered  palaces  from 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  not  whitewashed  since  their  ar- 
rival; painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol;  mosques  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia ;  pagodas, 
pa%-ilions,  and  verandas  from  China  ;  cabarets  from  Spain  ; 
dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France ;  archi- 
tectural ruins  from  Eome ;  terraces  and  trellises  from 
Naples,  and  warehouses  from  Wapping. 

Having  heard  accounts  of  its  immense  population,  you 
wander  through  deserted  streets.  Passing  suddenly  to- 
wards the  quarter  where  the  shops  are  situated,  you  might 
walk  upon  the  heads  of  thousands.  The  daily  throng  is 
there  so  immense  that,  unable  to  force  a  passage  through 
it,  or  assign  any  motive  that  might  convene  such  a  multi- 
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tude,  you  ask  the  cause,  and  are  told  that  it  is  always  the 
same.  Nor  is  the  costume  less  various  than  the  aspect  of 
the  buildings.  Greeks,  Turks,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Chinese, 
Muscovites,  English,  French,  Italians,  Poles,  Germans,  all 
parade  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  countries. 

We  were  in  a  Russian  inn,  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
city  itself  The  next  room  to  ours  was  filled  by  ambas- 
8adoi*8  from  Persia.  In  a  chamber  beyond  the  Persians 
lodged  a  party  of  Kirghisians,  a  people  yet  unknown,  and 
any  one  of  whom  might  be  exhibited  in  a  cage  as  some 
nuwiy-discovered  species.  They  had  bald  heads,  covered 
by  conical  embroidered  caps,  and  wore  sheep's  liidcs.  Be- 
yond the  Kirghisians  lodged  a  nidus  of  Bucharians,  wild  as 
the  asses  of  Numidia.  All  these  were  ambassadors  from 
their  respective  districts,  extremely  jealous  of  each  other, 
who  had  been  to  Petersburg  to  treat  of  commerce,  peace, 
and  war. 

The  doors  of  all  our  clKuiiljcrs  opened  into  one  gloomy 
passage,  so  that  sometimes  we  all  encountered,  and  ibi'iucd 
a  curious  masquerade.  The  Kirghisians  and  Buchuriuns 
were  best  at  arm's  length  ;  l)Ut  the  worthy  old  Persian, 
whose  name  was  Orazai,  often  exchanged  visits  with  us. 
He  biouglit  us  presents,  according  to  the  custfim  of  his 
country,  and  was  much  jileascd  with  an  English  pockt-t- 
kriife  we  had  given  him,  with  which  he  said  he  should 
shave  his  head.  At  his  devotions  ho  stood  silent  for  an 
hour  togctlier,  on  two  small  cai'iMls,  bare  footed,  willi  his 
face  towards  .Mrcfa,  lioMing,  as  lie  said,  intrllcci  nal  con- 
verse with  Mohamme(l.  ,  .  . 

Ambassadors  of  otlier  more  Orictjtal  liordcs  drove  into 
the  court-yai'l  of  tlu!  inn  from  Pt'tcrslnirg.  The  Emperor 
had  j)resentcd  each  of  them  with  a  barouche.  Never  was 
anything  more  ludici'ous  than  tliiir  appearance.  Out  of 
respect  to  the  sovereign  they  had  maintained  a  jjainful 

42 
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struggle  to  preserve  their  seat,  sitting  cross-legged,  like 
Turks.  Tiie  snow  having  melted,  they  had  been  jolted  in 
this  manner  over  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  form  a  timber 
causewa}'  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  so  that,  when 
taken  from  their  fine  new  carriages,  they  could  hardly 
crawl,  and  made  the  most  pitiable  grimaces  imaginable.  A 
few  days  after  coming  to  Moscow  they  ordered  all  the 
carriages  to  be  sold  for  whatever  sum  any  jierson  would 
oifer, 

[Immediately  after  Mr.  Clarke's  arrival  at  Moscow  the  Easter  cere- 
monies were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  display.  Of  these  he 
gives  an  animated  description,  of  which  we  select  the  concluding  por- 
tion.] 

The  third  and  most  magnificent  ceremony  of  all  is  cele- 
brated two  hours  after  midnight,  in  the  morning  of  Easter 
Sunday.  It  is  called  the  ceremony  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  certainly  exceeded  everything  of  the  kind  celebrated 
at  Rome,  or  anywhere  else.  I  have  not  seen  so  splendid  a 
sight  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country,  not  even  that  of  the 
benediction  by  the  Pope  during  the  Holy  Week. 

At  midnight  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled.  Its 
vibrations  seemed  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  and  they 
were  instantly  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  in 
Moscow.  Every  inhabitant  was  stirring,  and  the  rattling 
of  carriages  in  the  streets  was  greater  than  at  noonday. 
The  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze,  for  lights  were  seen  in  all 
the  windows,  and  innumerable  torches  in  the  streets.  The 
tower  of  the  cathedral  was  illuminated  from  its  foundation 
to  its  cross.  The  same  ceremony  takes  jjlace  in  all  the 
churches ;  and,  what  is  truly  surprising,  considering  their 
number,  it  is  said  they  are  all  equally  crowded. 

"We  hastened  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  filled  with  a 
prodigious  assembly  of  all  ranks  and  sexes,  bearing  lighted 
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■wax  tapers,  to  be  afterwards  heaped  as  vows  on  the  different 
shrines.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and  every  part  of  this  build- 
ing are  covered  by  the  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs.  In 
the  moment  of  our  arrival  the  doors  were  shut,  and  on  the 
outside  appeared  Eeato,  the  archbishop,  preceded  by  ban- 
ners and  torches,  and  followed  by  all  his  train  of  priests, 
with  crucifixes  and  censers,  who  were  making  three  times, 
in  procession,  the  tour  of  the  cathedral,  chanting  with  loud 
voices,  and  glittering  in  sumptuous  vestments,  covered  by 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  The  snow  had  not  melted 
so  rapidly  in  the  Kremlin  as  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
this  magnificent  procession  was  therefore  constraiiied  to 
move  upon  planks  over  the  deep  mud  which  surrounded 
the  cathedral. 

After  completing  the  third  circuit  they  all  halted  oppo- 
site the  great  doors,  which  were  shut ;  and  the  archbishop, 
with  a  censer,  scattered  incense  against  the  doors  and  over 
the  priests.  Suddenly  these  doors  were  oi)ened,  and  the 
effect  was  beyond  description  great.  The  immense  throng 
of  spectators  within,  bearing  innumerable  tapers,  formed 
two  lines,  through  which  the  archbishop  entered,  advancing 
with  his  train  to  a  thnjne  near  the  centre.  The  profusion 
of  lights  in  all  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and,  among  others, 
of  the  enormous  chandelier  which  hung  fnnn  the  centre, 
the  richness  of  the  dresses,  and  the  vustness  of  the  assem- 
bly, filled  us  with  astonisiiment.  Having  joined  tiio  suite 
of  the  archbishop,  we  accompanied  the  procession,  and 
)):issod  oven  to  the  throne,  on  which  the  police  officers  per- 
mitted us  to  stand,  amf)ng  the  pricstH,  near  an  emhroidereii 
stool  of  satin,  placed  for  the  archbishop.  The  loud  chorus 
which  burst  forth  at  the  entratico  to  flu-  church  continued 
as  the  i)rocession  moved  towards  the  throne,  and  uller  the 
archbishop  had  taken  his  scat,  when  my  attention  was  for 
a  moment  called  off  by  seeing  one  of  the  Itussians  earnestly 
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crossing  himself  with  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  was 
einploj'ed  in  picking  my  companion's  pocket  of  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

Soon  after  the  archbishop  descended,  and  went  all  round 
the  cathedral,  first  offering  incense  to  the  priests,  and  then 
to  the  people,  as  he  passed  along.  When  he  had  returned 
to  his  seat  the  priests,  two  by  two,  performed  the  same 
cei-emonj^  beginning  with  the  archbishop,  who  rose  and 
made  obeisance  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  From 
the  moment  the  cburch  doors  were  opened  the  spectators 
had  continued  bowing  their  heads  and  crossing  themselves, 
insomuch  that  some  of  the  people  seemed  really  exhausted 
by  the  constant  motion  of  the  head  and  hands. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  dresses  and  figures  of 
the  priests,  which  were  certainly  the  most  striking  I  ever 
saw.  Their  long  dark  hair,  without  powder,  fell  down  in 
ringlets,  or  straight  and  thick,  far  over  their  rich  robes  and 
shoulders.  Their  dark  thick  beards,  also,  entirely  covered 
their  breasts.  On  the  heads  of  the  ai'chbishop  and  bishops 
were  high  caps,  covered  with  gems  and  adorned  by  minia- 
ture paintings,  set  in  jewels,  of  the  crucifixion,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  saints.  Their  robes  of  various-colored  satin  were 
of  the  most  costly  einbroidery,  and  even  on  these  were  min- 
iature pictures  set  with  precious  stones.  .  .  . 

After  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  various  ceremonies, 
the  archbishop  advanced,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all 
the  people  crowded  to  embrace,  squeezing  each  other  nearly 
to  suffocation.  As  soon,  however,  as  their  eagerness  had 
been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retired  to  the  sacristy,  where, 
putting  on  a  plain  purple  robe,  he  again  advanced,  exclaim- 
ing three  times  in  a  very  loud  voice,  "  Christ  is  risen  !" 

The  most  remarkal)le  part  of  the  solemnity  now  followed. 
The  archbishop,  descending  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
concluded  the  whole  ceremony  by  crawling  round  the  pave- 
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ment  on  liis  hands  and  knees,  kissing  the  consecrated  pic- 
tures, wlicther  on  the  pillars,  the  walls,  the  altars,  or  the 
tombs,  the  priests  and  all  the  peoj^le  imitating  his  example. 
Sepulchres  were  opened  and  all  the  mummied  bodies  of 
incorruptible  saints  exhibited,  all  of  which  underwent  the 
same  general  kissing. 

Thus  was  Easter  proclaimed,  and  riot  and  debauchery 
instantly  broke  loose.  The  inn  in  which  we  lodged  became 
a  pandemonium.  Drinking,  dancing,  and  singing  con- 
tinued through  the  night  and  day.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  excesses  quaiTels  hardly  ever  took  place.  The 
wild,  rude  riot  of  a  Russian  populace  is  full  of  humanity. 
Few  disputes  are  heard  ;  no  blows  are  given ;  no  lives  en- 
dangered, but  by  drinking.  No  meetings  take  place  of  any 
kind  without  repeating  the  expressions  of  peace  and  joy, 
Christos  voscress!  "Christ  is  risen!"  to  which  the  answer 
always  is  the  same,  Vo  isteney  voscress  I  "He  is  risen  in- 
deed !" 

On  Easter  Monday  begins  the  presentation  of  the  pas- 
chal eggs:  lovers  to  their  mistresses,  relatives  to  each  other, 
servants  to  their  masters,  all  bring  ornament eil  eggs. 
Plvery  offering  at  this  season  is  called  a  paschal  egi^.  The 
meanest  pauper  in  the  street,  presenting  an  egjx,  and  re- 
peating the  words,  Christos  voscress,  may  demand  a  salute, 
even  of  the  Empress.  All  business  is  laid  aside  ;  the  upper 
ranks  arc  engaged  in  visiting,  balls,  dinners,  suppers,  and 
masquerades,  while  boors  fill  the  air  with  tlu-ir  songs  or 
roll  drunk  about  the  streets.  .Servants  aj)pear  in  new  and 
tawdry  liveries,  and  carriages  in  the  most  sumptuous  pa- 
rade. .  .  . 

After  TjDndon  and  Constantinople,  Moscow  is,  doubtless, 

the  most  remarkale  city  in  Europe.     A  stranger,  passing 

rapidly  through,  might  pronounfc  it  the  dullest,  dirtiosi, 

anrl  most  uninteresting  city  in  tlie  world,  while  another, 

II. — fftf  42'' 
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having  roaided  there,  would  affirm  that  it  had  rather  the 
character  of  a  great  commercial  and  wealthy  metropolis  of 
a  vast  and  powerful  empire.  If  the  grandeur  and  riches 
of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
equipages,  and  the  number  of  horses  attached  to  each,  Mos- 
cow would  excel  in  splendor  all  the  cities  of  the  globe. 
There  is  hardly  an  individual,  above  the  rank  of  plebeian, 
who  would  be  seen  without  four  horses  to  his  carriage,  and 
the  generality  have  six.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
pomp  is  displayed  is  a  perfect  burlesque  upon  stateliness. 
A  couple  of  ragged  boys  are  placed  as  postilions,  before  a 
coachman  in  such  sheep's  hides  as  are  worn  by  the  peas- 
ants in  the  woods,  and  behind  the  carriage  are  stationed  a 
couple  of  lackeys,  more  tawdry  but  not  less  ludicrous  than 
their  drivers.  To  give  all  this  greater  effect,  the  traces  of 
the  horses  are  so  long  that  it  requires  considerable  man- 
agement to  preserve  the  horses  from  being  entangled  when- 
ever they  turn  the  corner  of  a  street  or  make  a  halt.  Not- 
withstanding this,  no  stranger,  however  he  may  deride  its 
absurdity,  will  venture  to  visit  the  nobles,  if  he  wishes  for 
their  notices,  without  four  horses  to  his  chariot,  a  ragged 
coachman  and  postilion,  and  a  parade  of  equipage  that 
must  excite  his  laughter  in  proportion  as  it  insures  their 
countenance  and  approbation.  .  .  . 

The  numberless  bells  of  Moscow  continue  to  ring  during 
the  whole  of  Easter  week,  tinkling  and  tolling  without 
any  kind  of  harmony  or  order.  The  large  bell  near  the 
cathedral  is  only  used  on  important  occasions,  and  yields 
the  finest  and  most  solemn  tone  I  ever  heard.  When  it 
sounds,  a  deep  and  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over  Mos- 
cow, like  the  fullest  and  lowest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or 
the  rolling  of  distant  thunder.  This  bell  is  suspended  in  a 
tower  called  the  Belfry  of  St.  Ivan,  beneath  others  which, 
though  of  less  size,  are  enormous.     It  is  forty  feet  nine 
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inches  in  circumference,  sixteen  inches  and  a  half  thick, 
and  it  weighs  more  than  fifty-seven  tons. 

The  Kremlin  is,  above  all  other  places,  most  worthy  a 
traveller's  notice.  It  was  our  evening  walk,  whenever  we 
could  escape  the  engagements  of  society.  The  view  it 
affords  of  the  city  surpasses  every  other,  both  in  singu- 
larity and  splendor,  especially  from  St.  Ivan's  tower.  This 
fortress  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  walls,  towers,  and 
ramparts,  and  stuffed  full  of  domes  and  steeples.  The  ap- 
pearance differs  in  every  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the 
strange  irregularity  in  the  edifices  it  contains.  .  .  . 

The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  known  to  be  the  largest  ever 
founded,  is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the  midst  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
history  of  its  fall  is  a  fable,  and,  as  writers  are  accustomed 
to  copy  each  other,  the  story  continues  to  be  propagated. 
The  fact  is,  the  bell  remains  in  the  place  where  it  was  origi- 
nally cast.  It  never  was  suspended.  The  Uussians  might 
as  well  attempt  to  suspend  a  firKt-rate  line-of-battle  ship 
with  all  its  guns  and  stores.  A  fire  took  place  in  the  Krem- 
lin, the  flames  of  which  caught  the  building  erected  over 
the  pit  in  whi'li  tlie  bell  yet  remained,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  metal  liecaine  hot,  and  water  thrown  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  fell  upon  the  boll,  causing  the  fracture 
which  has  taken  place. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  trap-door  placed  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  We  founil  the  Btej)S  very  dangerous. 
Some  of  them  were  wanting,  aiul  others  broken,  which 
occasioned  me  a  severe  fall  (hjwn  the  whole  extctil  of  the 
first  flight  anfl  a  narrow  escape  for  my  lif(i  in  not  being 
dashed  upon  the  bell.  In  consequence  of  this  accident  a 
sentinel  was  stationed  afterwards  at  the  trap-door  to  pre- 
vent people  from  becoming  victims  to  their  curiosity.  Jle 
might  have  been  as  well  fmployed  in  mending  the  steps  as 
in  waiting  all  day  to  say  that  they  were  broken. 
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The  bell  is  truly  a  mountain  of  metal.  They  relate  that 
it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
that,  while  it  was  in  fusion,  the  people  cast  in,  as  votive 
offerings,  their  plate  and  money.  It  is  permitted  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  traditionary  tales,  particularly  in  KuKsia,  where 
people  are  much  disposed  to  relate  what  they  have  heard 
without  once  reflecting  on  its  probability.  1  endeavored  in 
vain  to  assay  a  small  pait.  The  natives  regard  it  with 
superstitious  veneration,  and  they  would  not  allow  even  a 
grain  to  be  filed  off;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  the 
compound  has  a  white,  shining  appearance,  unlike  bell-metal 
in  general,  and  perhaps  its  silvery  appearance  has  strength- 
ened, if  not  given  rise  to,  a  conjecture  respecting  the  rich- 
ness of  its  materials. 

[The  bell,  two  feet  iibove  its  lower  part,— which  was  buried  in  the 
earth, — measured  in  circumference  sixty -seven  feet  four  inches  ;  its 
height  was  twenty-one  feet  four  and  a  hulf  inches ;  in  its  thickest  part 
it  measured  twenty-three  inches.  The  estimated  weight  is  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds.] 

The  architecture  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the 
Kremlin,  in  its  palaces  and  churches,  is  like  nothing  seen  in 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what  country  it  has 
been  principally  derived.  The  architects  were  generally 
Italians  ;  but  the  style  is  Tartarian,  Indian,  Chinese,  and 
Gothic.  Here  a  pagoda,  there  an  arcade!  In  some  parts 
richness  and  even  elegance;  in  others,  barbarity  and  decay. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  jumble  of  magnificence  and  ruin. 
Old  buildings  repaired  and  mcjdern  structures  not  com- 
pleted. Half-open  vaults  and  mouldering  walls  and  empty 
caves,  amidst  whitewashed  brick  buildings  and  towers  and 
churches,  with  glittering,  gilded,  or  painted  domes.  In  the 
midst  of  it  some  devotees  are  seen  entering  a  little,  mean 
structure,  more  like  a  stable  than   a  church.    This,  they 
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tell  you,  is  the  first  place  of  Christian  worship  erected  in 
Moscow.  .  .  . 

The  view  of  Moscow  from  the  terrace  in  the  Kremlin, 
near  the  spot  where  the  artillery  is  preserved,  would  afford 
a  fine  subject  for  a  panorama.  The  number  of  magnificent 
buildings,  the  domes,  the  towers,  the  spires,  which  fill  all 
ihe  prospect,  make  it,  perhaps,  the  most  novel  and  interest- 
ing sight  in  Europe.  All  the  wretched  hovels  and  miser- 
able wooden  buildings,  which  appear  in  passing  through 
the  streets,  are  lost  in  the  vast  assemblage  of  magnificent 
edifices,  among  which  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  particu- 
larly conspicuous.  Below  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  the 
Moscva,  already  become  a  river  of  importance,  is  seen 
flowing  towards  the  Volga.  The  new  promenade  forming 
on  its  banks,  immediately  below  the  fortress,  is  a  superb 
work,  and  promises  to  rival  the  famous  quay  at  Petersburg. 


A  RUSSIAN  SLEIGH  JOURNEY- 

FREDERICK    lUJRNABY. 

[Thosft  who  woulil  like  to  oldnin  ii  lively  picture  of  life  in  Russia 
find  on  the  Asiatic  steppos  should  rend  Ciiptuin  Hurniiby's  "  A  liido  to 
Khiva"  (187'j),  which  is  orif  of  tlio  most  sj)rit^lilly  works  of  Inivil 
extant.  We  have  elsewhere  rnudo  a  selection  illustnitive  of  the  travel- 
ler's adventures  in  Asia,  and  present  hero  some  of  his*  experiences  in 
I{us'«ia.  We  take  him  up  ut  the  railroad  tenninus  at  Sizeran,  whence 
he  proposes  to  make  his  way  by  sleif^h  to  Orenburg,  via  Uamara.] 

"  You  had  better  put  on  j)Kiity  of  clothes,"  was  the 
frienflly  caution  I  received  from  my  companion  ns  I  entered 
tlio  dressing-room,  "  for  the  thcrtnornetcr  marks  twenty 
degrees  below  zero,  TJoauinur,  and  tlioro  is  a  wind." 

People  in  this  country  who  have  never  experienced  a 
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Russian  winter  have  little  idea  of  the  difference  even  a 
slight  breeze  makes  when  the  mercury  stands  low  in  the 
thermometer,  for  the  wind  then  cuts  through  you,  furs  and 
all,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  bones.  Determined  to  be 
on  my  guard  against  the  frost,  I  dressed  myself,  as  I 
thought,  as  warmly  as  possible,  and  so  as  to  be  utterly 
impervious  to  the  elements. 

First  came  three  pairs  of  the  thickest  stockings,  drawn 
high  up  above  the  knee,  and  over  them  a  pair  of  fur-lined 
low  shoes,  which  in  their  turn  were  inserted  into  leather 
galoches,  my  limbs  being  finally  deposited  in  a  pair  of 
enormous  cloth  boots,  the  latter  reaching  up  to  the  thigh. 
Previously  I  had  put  on  some  extra  thick  drawers  and 
a  pair  of  trousers,  the  astonishment  of  the  foreman  of 
Messrs.  Kino's  establishment,  "Lord  love  j'ou,  sir,"  being 
his  remark  when  I  tried  them  on,  "  no  cold  could  get 
through  them  trousers,  anyhow." 

I  must  confess  that  I  rather  chuckled  as  my  legs  assumed 
herculean  proportions,  and  I  thought  that  I  should  have  a 
good  laugh  at  the  wind,  no  matter  how  cutting  it  might 
be;  but  ^olus  had  the  laugh  on  his  side  before  the  journey 
was  over.  A  heavy  flannel  undershirt,  and  shirt  covered 
by  a  thick  wadded  waistcoat  and  coat,  encased  my  body, 
which  was  further  enveloped  in  a  huge  shuba,  or  fur 
pelisse,  reaching  to  the  heels,  while  my  head  was  protected 
by  a  fur  cap  and  vashlik,  a  sort  of  cloth  head-piece  of  a 
conical  shape,  made  to  cover  the  cap,  and  having  two  long 
ends  which  tie  round  the  throat. 

Being  thus  accoutred  in  all  my  armor,  I  sallied  forth  to 
join  my  companion,  who,  an  enormous  man  natural!}^,  now 
seemed  a  very  Colossus  of  Rhodes  in  his  own  winter  attire. 
"I  think  you  will  do,"  said  my  friend,  scanning  me  well 
over;  "but  you  will  find  your  feet  get  very  cold,  for  all 
that.     It  takes  a  day  or  so  to  get  used  to   this   sleigh 
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travelling;  and,  though  I  am  only  going  a  little  bej'ond 
Samara,  I  shall  be  uncommonly  glad  when  my  journey  i3 
over." 

He  was  buckling  on  his  revolver ;  and  a8  we  were  in- 
formed that  there  were  a  great  many  wolves  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  tried  to  do  the  same;  but  this  was  an  impossi- 
bility; the  man  who  made  the  belt  had  never  foreseen  the 
gigantic  proportions  my  waist  would  assume  when  clad  in 
this  Russian  garb.  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in  despair, 
and  contented  myself  by  strapping  the  weapon  outside  my 
saddle-bags.  .  .  . 

Three  horses  abreast,  their  coats  white  with  pendent 
icicles  and  hoar-frost,  were  harnessed  to  the  sleigh ;  the 
centre  animal  was  in  the  shafts,  and  had  his  head  fastened 
to  a  huge  wooden  head-collar,  bright  with  various  colors. 
From  the  summit  of  the  head-collar  was  suspended  a  bolt, 
while  the  two  outside  horses  were  harnessed  by  cord-traces 
to  splinter-bars  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  sleigh.  The 
object  of  all  this  is  to  make  the  animal  in  the  middle  trot 
at  a  brisk  pace,  while  his  two  companions  gallop,  their 
necks  arched  round  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  horse  in 
the  centre,  this  poor  beast's  head  being  tightly  reined  up 
to  the  head-collar. 

A  well-turned-out  troika,  with  three  really  good  horses, 
which  get  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  is  a  pretty  sight  to  witness,  particularly  if  the  team 
has  been  properly  trained,  and  the  outside  animals  never 
attempt  to  break  into  a  trot,  while  the  one  in  the  shafts 
steps  forward  with  high  action;  but  tlui  constrained  po- 
sition  in  which  the  horses  are  kept  must  be  highly  uncom- 
fortable to  them,  and  one  not  calculated  to  enable  a  driver 
to  get  as  much  ])ace  out  of  his  animals  as  they  could  give 
him  if  harnessed  in  another  manner. 

Off  we  went  at  a  brisk  pace,  the  bell  dangling  from  our 
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horse's  head-collar  and  jingling  merrily  at  every  stride  of 
the  team. 

The  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens ;  it  was  a  bright  and 
glorious  morning,  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold,  and  the 
amount  of  oxygen  we  inhaled  was  enough  to  elevate  the 
spirits  of  the  most  dysjjeptic  of  mankind.  Presently,  after 
descending  a  slight  declivity,  our  Jehu  turned  sharply  to 
the  right ;  then  came  a  scramble  and  succession  of  jolts  and 
jerks  as  we  slid  down  a  steep  bank,  and  we  found  ourselves 
on  what  appeared  to  be  a  broad  high-road.  Here  the  sight 
of  many  masts  and  shipping,  which,  bound  in  by  the  icy 
fetters  of  a  relentless  winter,  would  remain  embedded  in 
the  ice  till  the  ensuing  spring,  showed  me  that  we  were 
on  the  Volga. 

It  was  an  animated  spectacle,  this  frozen  highway, 
thi'onged  with  peasants  who  strode  beside  their  sledges 
which  were  bringing  cotton  and  other  goods  from  Orenburg 
to  the  railway.  Now  a  smart  troika  would  dash  by  us,  iU 
driver  shouting  as  he  passed,  when  our  Jehu,  stimulating 
his  steeds  by  loud  cries  and  frequent  applications  of  the 
whip,  would  vainly  strive  to  overtake  his  brother  coach- 
man. Old  and  young  alike  seemed  octogenarians,  their 
short,  thick  beards  and  moustaches  being  white  as  hoar- 
frost from  the  congealed  breath.  ...  An  iron  bridge  was 
being  constructed  a  little  farther  down  the  Volga.  Here 
the  railroad  was  to  pass,  and  it  was  said  that  in  two  years' 
time  there  would  be  railway  communication,  not  only  be- 
tween Samara  and  the  capital,  but  even  as  far  as  Orenburg. 
Presently  the  scenery  became  very  picturesque  as  we  raced 
over  the  glistening  surface,  which  flashed  like  a  burnished 
cuirass  beneath  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Now  we  ap- 
proach a  spot  where  seemingly  the  waters  from  some  vio- 
lent blast  or  other  had  been  in  a  state  of  foam  and  commo- 
tion, when  a  stern  frost  transformed  them  into  a  solid  mass. 
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Pillars  and  blocks  of  the  shining  and  hardened  element 
were  seen  modelled  into  a  thousand  quaint  and  grotesque 
patterns.  Here  a  fountain,  perfectly  formed  with  Ionic 
and  Doric  columns,  was  reflecting  a  thousand  prismatic 
hues  from  the  diamond-like  stalactites  which  had  attached 
themselves  to  its  crest.  There  a  huge  obelisk,  M'hich,  if  of 
stone,  might  have  come  from  ancient  Thebes,  lay  half 
buried  beneath  a  pile  of  fleecy  snow.  Farther  on  we  came 
to  whiat  might  have  been  a  Roman  temple  or  vast  hall  in 
the  palace  of  a  Ciiesar,  where  many  half-hidden  pillars  and 
monuments  erected  their  tapering  summits  above  the  piles 
of  the  debris.  The  wind  had  done  in  that  northern  lati- 
tude what  has  been  performed  by  some  violent  preada- 
mite  agency  in  the  Berber  desert.  Take  away  the  ebon 
blackness  of  the  stonj'  masses  which  have  been  there 
cast  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  replace 
them  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  crystal  forms  I  have 
faintly  attempted  to  describe,  and  the  resemblance  would 
be  striking.  .  .  . 

The  road  now  changed  its  course,  and  our  driver  directed 
his  steeds  towards  the  bank.  Suddenly  wo  discovered  that 
immediately  in  front  of  us  the  ice  had  broken  beneath  a 
horse  and  sleigh,  and  that  the  animal  was  struggling  in 
the  water.  The  river  here  was  foi'tunatcly  only  nbnut  four 
feet  deep,  so  there  would  not  be  much  difllcuKy  in  extract- 
ing the  quadruped  ;  but  what  to  ourselves  seemed  far  moro 
important  was  to  solve  the  knotty  problem  of  how  to  get 
to  land,  for  between  our  sleigh  and  the  shore  was  a  wide 
gulf,  and  there  seemed  to  bo  no  poHsibility  of  driving 
through  it  without  a  wetting.  "  I'leasant,"  muttered  my 
companion,  "pleasant,  very!  Let  u-a  get  out  and  have  a 
good  look  round,  to  see  if  wo  cannot  find  a  place  where  wo 
can  get  across  in  safety." 

"  I    will   jiuil  you  through,"  observed  our  .Tcliu,  with  a 
w  43 
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broad  grin  on  his  lobster-colored  countenance,  and  appar- 
ently much  amused  with  the  state  of  aifairs. 

"  No,  oh,  son  of  an  animal,"  retorted  my  companion ; 
"stay  here  till  we  return." 

After  considerable  search  we  found  a  spot  where  the 
water-channel  was  certainly  not  much  more  than  twelve 
feet  across,  and  some  peasants  who  were  fishing  in  the 
river  came  up  and  volunteered  their  assistance.  One  of 
them  produced  a  pole  about  eight  feet  long,  with  which,  he 
said,  we  could  jump  the  chasm.  My  companion  looked  at 
me  with  a  melancholy  smile,  in  which  resolution  and  cau- 
tion 8Lruu:gled  for  the  mastery.  "  It  is  very  awful,"  he  said, 
"very  awful,  but  there  is  no  other  alternative,  and  I  much 
fear  that  we  must." 

With  these  words  he  seized  the  pole,  and  carefully  in- 
serted one  end  of  it  in  the  muddy  bottom.  "  If  the  ice 
gives  way  when  I  land  on  the  other  side!"  he  suddenly 
observed,  releasing  his  hold  of  the  leaping  bar.  "  Why,  if 
it  does,  you  will  get  a  ducking,"  was  my  remark  :  "  but  be 
quick ;  the  longer  you  look  at  it  the  less  you  will  like  it ; 
and  it  is  very  cold  standing  here  :  now,  then,  jump  over." 

[The  corpulent  Kussian,  however,  could  not  hring  himself  to  face 
the  chasm,  and  preferred  the  risk  of  a  wetting  in  being  dragged  through 
in  the  sleigh.  Burnaby's  turn  came,  and  he  chose  the  pole,  piqued 
thereto  by  the  chaffing  remarks  of  the  grinning  peasants.] 

"How  fat  they  are!"  said  one.  "No,  it's  their  furs," 
observed  another.  "  How  awkward  he  is !"  continued  a 
third  ;  "  wh}',  I  could  jump  it  myself" — "  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  my  friend,"  I  at  length  observed,  "  if  you  continue  this 
conver.sation,  I  think  it  very  likely  j'ou  will  jump  either 
over  or  in,  for  I  want  to  find  out  the  exact  distance,  and 
am  thinking  of  throwing  you  over  first,  in  order  to  satisfy 
my  mind  as  to  how  wide  it  is,  and  how  deep." 
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This  remark,  uttered  in  rather  a  sharp  tone,  had  the 
desired  effect,  and,  seizing  the  pole  convulsively,  I  prepared 
for  the  leap,  which,  nothing  to  a  man  not  clad  in  furs,  was 
by  no  means  a  contemjitible  one  in  my  sleigh  attire.  One, 
two,  three !  a  bound,  a  sensation  of  flying  through  the  air, 
a  slip,  a  scramble,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  other  side, 
having  got  over  with  no  more  damage  than  one  wet  log, 
the  boot  itself  being  instantly  covered  with  a  shining  case 
of  ice. 

"  Come  along  quick !"  cried  my  friend,  who  by  this  time 
had  been  dragged  through  ;  "  let  us  get  on  as  quickly  as 
possible."  And  without  giving  me  time  to  see  if  ray  car- 
tridges or  other  baggage  on  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh  had 
suffered  from  the  ducking,  we  rattled  off  once  more  in  the 
direction  of  Samara. 

[Soon  after  they  reached  a  stoppintr-placc,  changed  horses,  and  were 
off  again,  now  in  a  howling  wind  and  fulling  snow.] 

Very  soon  that  so-called  "pins-and-needlcs"  sensation, 
recalling  some  snow-balling  episodes  of  my  boyish  days, 
began  once  more  to  make  itself  felt,  and  I  found  myself 
commencing  a  sort  of  d(juble-sliMfllo  against  the  boards  of 
the  vehicle.  The  snow  was  lalliiig  in  thick  flukes,  and 
with  great  difficulty  our  driver  could  kc'C|)  the  track,  liis 
jaded  horses  sinking  sometimes  up  to  tlio  traces  in  the 
rapidly  farming  drills,  and  floundering  heavily  along  the 
now  thoroughly  hidden  road.  The  cracks  of  his  whip 
sounded  like  pistol-shots  against  (heir  judod  flanks,  and 
volleys  of  invectives  issued  from  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  sons  of  animals  I"     (Whack.) 

"Oh,  spoiled  one!"  (Whack.)  This  to  a  bruto  which 
looked  as  if  ho  had  never  eaten  a  good  feed  of  corn  in  his 
life.     "Oh,  woolly  ones!"     (Whack!   whack!  whack!) 

"  Oh,  Lord  God  !"    This,  as  we  were  all  upset  into  a  snow- 
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drift,  the  sloigli  being  three  parts  overturned,  and  our  Jehu 
precipitated  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  How  far  are  we  from  the  next  halting-place  ?"  suddenly 
inquired  my  companion,  with  an  ejaculation  which  showed 
that  even  his  good  temper  had  given  way  under  the  cold 
and  our  situation. 

"  Only  four  versts,  one  of  noble  birth,"  replied  the  strug- 
gling Jehu,  who  was  busily  engaged  endeavoring  to  right 
the  half-overturned  sleigh.  A  Russian  verst  about  night- 
fail,  and  under  such  conditions  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  to  the  reader,  is  an  unknown  quantity.  A  Scotch 
mile  and  a  bit,  an  Irish  league,  a  Spanish  legua,  or  the 
German  stunde,  are  at  all  times  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
wrath  of  the  traveller,  but  in  no  way  equal  to  the  first- 
named  division  of  distance.  For  the  verst  is  barely  two- 
thirds  of  an  English  mile,  and  when,  after  driving  yet  for 
an  hour,  we  were  told  there  were  still  two  versts  more 
before  w^e  could  arrive  at  our  halting-place,  it  began  fully 
to  dawn  upon  my  friend  that  either  our  driver's  knowledge 
of  distance,  or  otherwise  his  veracity,  was  at  fault. 

At  last  we  reached  a  long,  straggling  village,  where  our 
horses  stopped  before  a  detached  cottage.  The  proprietor 
came  out  to  meet  us  at  the  threshold.  "  Samovar,  sam- 
ovar!" (urn)  said  my  companion.  "Quick,  quick!  sam- 
ovar!" and  hurrying  by  him  and  hastily  throwing  off  our 
furs,  we  endeavored  to  regain  our  lost  circulation  beside 
the  walls  of  a  well-heated  stove. 

In  a  few  minutes,  and  when  the  blood  had  begun  once 
more  to  flow  in  its  proper  channels,  I  began  to  look  round 
and  observe  the  other  occupants  of  the  room.  These  were 
for  the  most  part  Jews,  as  could  easily  bo  seen  by  that 
peculiarity  of  the  nose  which  unfailingly  denotes  any  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  of  Israel.  Some  half-open  boxes  of  wares 
in  the  corner  also  showed    their  trade.     The   men  were 
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hawkers  of  fancy  jewelry  and  other  finery  calculated  to 
please  the  wives  of  the  farmers  or  better-to-do  peasants 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  smell  was  anything  but  agreeable,  and  the  stench  of 
sheep-skins,  unwashed  humanity,  and  some  oily  cooking 
going  on  in  a  very  dirty  frying-pan  at  last  caused  my 
companion  to  inquire  if  there  was  no  other  room  vacant. 
We  were  shown  into  a  small  adjoining  apartment,  where 
the  smell,  though  very  pungent,  was  not  quite  so  disagree- 
able as  in  the  one  inhabited  by  the  family. 

"  This  is  a  little  better,"  muttered  my  companion,  un- 
packing his  portmanteau  and  taking  out  a  teapot,  with 
two  small  metal  cases  containing  tea  and  sugar.  *'  Quick, 
Tetka,  Aunt!"  he  cried  (this  to  the  old  woman  of  the 
house),  "quick  wiih  the  samovar  I"  when  an  aged  female, 
who  might  have  been  any  age  from  eighty  to  a  hundred, 
for  she  was  almost  bent  double  by  decrepitude,  carried  in 
a  large  copper  urn,  the  steam  hissing  mcrrilj'  under  the 
influence  of  the  red-hot  charcoal  embers. 

By  this  time  1  had  unstrapped  the  mess  tins,  and  was 
extracting  their  contents.  "Let  me  be  the  carver,"  said 
my  friend,  at  the  same  time  trying  tr>  cut  one  of  the  cut- 
lets with  a  knife  ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  pierce 
an  ironclad  with  a  pea-Hhooter,  for  the  meal  wmh  turned 
into  a  solid  luinp  of  ice.  It  was  as  hard  as  a  brick-bat, 
and  when  wo  ti-ied  the  bread  it,  was  equally  impenetrable; 
in  fact,  it  was  only  after  our  provisions  had  been  placed 
within  the  stove  for  about  ten  minutes  that  they  became 
in  any  way  eatable. 

In  the  mean  time  my  companion  had  concocted  a  most 
delicious  brow,  and  with  a  large  glawH  of  pale  or  rather 
amber-colorerl  tea,  with  a  thin  slice  of  lemon  floating  on  the 
top,  I  was  beginning  to  realize  bow  pleasant  it  is  to  have 
been  made  thoroughl}-  uncomfortable,  for  it  is  only  after 
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having  arrived  at  this  point  of  misery  that  you  can  thor- 
oughly appreciate  what  real  enjoyment  is.  "  Wliat  is  pleas- 
ure?" asked  a  pupil  of  his  master.  "Absence  of  pain," 
was  the  philosopher's  answer ;  and  let  anyone  who  doubts 
that  a  feeling  of  intense  enjoyment  can  be  obtained  from 
drinking  a  mere  glass  of  tea,  try  a  sleighing  journey  through 
Russia  with  the  thermometer  at  20°  Eeaumur  and  a  wind. 
[20°  Eeaumur  below  zero  equals  — 13°  Fahrenheit.] 

In  almost  an  hour's  time  we  were  ready  to  start,  but  not 
80  our  driver,  and  to  the  exjjostulations  of  my  companion 
he  replied,  "  No,  little  father,  there  is  a  snow-storm  ;  we 
might  be  lost,  and  1  might  be  frozen.  Oh,  Lord  God  !  there 
are  wolves;  they  might  eat  me;  the  ice  in  the  river  might 
give  way  and  we  might  all  be  drowned.  For  the  sake  of 
God.  let  us  stop  here  !" 

"You  shall  have  a  good  tea-present"  [tip],  I  observed, 
"  if  you  will  drive  us." 

"  Oh,  one  of  noble  birth,"  was  his  answer,  "  we  will  stoj) 
here  to-night,  and  Batooshka,  little  father,  also,"  pointing 
to  my  companion  ;  "  but  to-morrow  we  will  have  beautiful 
horses,  and  go  like  birds  to  the  next  station." 

It  was  useless  attempting  to  j^ersuade  him.  Eesigning 
ourselves  to  our  fate,  m}'  companion  and  self  lay  down  on 
the  planks  to  obtain  what  sleep  could  be  found,  notwith- 
standing the  noise  that  was  going  on  in  the  next  room,  the 
Jew  peddlers  being  occupied  in  trying  to  sell  some  of 
their  wares  and  drive  a  bargain  with  the  antique  mistress 
of  the  house. 

fWe  cannot  undertake  to  relate  the  adventures  of  our  traveller  in 
full,  and  it  will  suffice  to  .say  that,  what  with  being  overturned,  lost, 
and  frozen,  hie  whole  journey  was  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  He  relates 
an  amusing  instance  of  his  dealing  with  the  Russians.] 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  vacant  room  in  the  inn,  and 
here  I  was  at  once  supplied  with  the  smallest  of  basins  and 
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11  table  napkin.  In  the  mean  time  I  despatched  Nozar  [his 
Tartar  servant]  to  the  post  to  desire  the  inspector  to  send 
me  three  horses  immediately.  There  was  no  time  to  lose, 
and  I  wanted  to  hurry  forward  that  afternoon. 

Presently  my  man  returned  with  a  joyous  countenance, 
which  betokened  something  disagreeable.  In  fact,  in  all 
countries  where  I  have  hitherto  travelled  human  nature, 
as  typified  in  domestics,  is  much  the  same  ;  they  invariably 
look  pleased  when  they  have  a  piece  of  bad  news  to  impart 
to  their  masters. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked.     "  Sleigh  broken  ?" 

"No,  sir.  No  horses  to  be  had;  that  is  all.  General 
Kautlmann  went  through  early  this  morning  and  took 
them  all.  The  inspector  says  you  must  wait  till  to-morrow, 
and  that  then  ho  will  have  a  team  ready  for  you.  It  is  nice 
and  warm,"  continued  Nozar,  looking  at  the  stove.  "  Wo 
will  sleep  here,  little  father;  eat  till  wo  fill  our  clothes,  and 
continue  our  journey  to  morrow." 

"Nozar,"  I  replied,  giving  my  countenance  the  sternest 
expression  it  could  assume,  "  I  command  ;  you  obey.  Wo 
leave  in  an  hour's  time.  Go  and  hire  some  horses  as  far 
as  the  next  stage.  If  you  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 
at  the  station,  try  and  get  .some  from  a  jjrivato  dealer;  but 
horses  I  must  have." 

In  a  few  minutes  my  servant  returned  with  a  still 
more  joyous  countenance  than  before.  The  inspector 
would  not  send  any  horses,  and  no  one  could  be  found 
in  the  town  who  was  inclined  to  let  his  animals  out  on 
hire. 

There  was  nothing  to  bo  done  but  to  search  myself 
Nozar  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  sleep  at  Orsk. 
However,  I  had  made  up  mine  to  continue  the  journey. 

Leaving  the  inn,  I  hailed  a  ])aHPing  sleigh,  the  driver 
appearing  to  me  to  have  a  more  intelligent  expression  than 
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his  fellows.     Getting  into  the  vehicle,   I   inquired  if  he 
knew  of  any  one  who  had  horses  to  hire. 

"  Yes,"  "was  the  answer.  One  of  his  relatives  had  some  ; 
but  the  house  to  which  I  was  driven  was  slmt  up,  and  no 
one  was  at  home.  I  began  to  despair,  and  think  that  1 
should  have  as  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  horses  at  Orsk 
as  I  had  in  procuring  a  servant  at  Orenburg. 

I  now  determined  to  try  what  gold,  or  rather  silver, 
would  do,  and  said  to  the  driver,  "  If  you  will  take  me  to 
any  one  who  has  horses  for  hire,  I  will  give  you  amble  for 
yourself." 

*'  A  whole  ruble  I"  cried  the  man,  with  a  broad  grin  of 
delight;  and,  jumping  off  his  seat,  he  ran  to  a  little  knot 
of  Tartars,  one  of  whom  was  bargaining  with  the  others 
for  a  basket  of  frozen  fish,  and  began  to  ply  them  with 
questions.  In  a  minute  he  returned,  "  Let  us  go,"  he  said  ; 
and  with  a  "  Burr"  (the  sound  which  is  used  by  the 
Russians  to  urge  on  their  horses)  and  a  loud  crack  with 
his  lash,  he  drove  rapidly  in  another  direction. 

I  had  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  we 
sto]tped  before  a  dirty-looking  wooden  cottage. 

A  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  long  coat  reaching  to  bis  heels, 
bright  yellow  trousers,  which  were  stuffed  into  a  pair  of 
red  leather  boots,  while  an  enormous  black  sheep-skin  cap 
covered  his  head,  came  out  and  asked  my  business.  I  said 
that  I  wanted  three  horses  to  go  to  the  next  stage,  and 
asked  him  what  he  would  drive  me  there  for,  the  regular 
postal  tariff  being  about  two  rubles. 

"  One  of  noble  birth,"  replied  the  fellow,  "  the  roads  are 
bad,  but  my  horses  will  gallop  the  whole  way.  They  are 
excellent  horses;  all  the  people  in  the  town  look  at  them 
and  envy  me.  They  say,  how  fat  they  are !  look,  how 
round !  The  governor  has  not  got  any  horses  like  mine  in 
his  stable.     I  spoil  them;  I  cherish  tliem  ;  and  they  gallop 
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like   the   wind.     The   people   look,   wonder,   and    admire. 
Come  and  see  the  dear  little  animals." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  They  are  excellent  horses," 
I  replied  ;  "but  what  will  you  take  me  for?" 

"  Let  us  say  four  rubles,  your  excellency,  and  give  me 
one  on  account.  One  little  whole  silver  ruble;  for  the 
sake  of  God,  let  me  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  we  will  bless 
you." 

"All  right,"  was  my  answer.  "Send  the  horses  to  the 
Tzarskoe  Selo  Inn  immediately." 

Presently  the  fellow  rushed  into  my  room,  and,  bowing 
to  the  ground,  took  off  his  cap  with  a  grandiose  air;  then, 
drawing  out  the  money  I  had  given  him  from  some  hidden 
recess  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  skin,  he  thrust  the  ruble 
into  my  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "Little  father,  my  uncle 
owns  one  of  the  horses ;  he  is  very  angry.  He  says  that 
he  was  not  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  that  ho  loves  the 
animal  like  a  Ijrother.  My  undo  will  not  let  his  horse 
leave  the  stable  for  less  than  five  rubles.  "What  is  to  bo 
done?  I  told  him  that  I  had  agreed  to  take  you,  and  even 
showed  him  the  money,  but  he  is  hard-hearted  and  stern." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said  ;  "  bring  round  the  horses." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  fellow  returned,  and  exclaimed, 
"One  f»f  noble  birth.     I  am  ashamed." 

"Quite  right,"  J  said  ;  "yoii  have  every  reason  to  be  so. 
But  go  on  ;  is  your  uncle's  horse  dead  ?" 

"No,  one  of  noble  birth,  not  ho  bad  as  that;  but  my 
brother  in  vexed.  He  has  a  share  in  ono  of  the  animals; 
he  will  not  let  me  drive  him  to  the  next  station  for  less 
than  six  rubles;"  and  the  man,  putting  on  an  exj)resHion 
in  which  cunning,  avarice,  and  j)retendod  sorrow  were 
blended,  rubbed  his  forehead  and  added,  "  "What  hhall  we 
do?" 

I  said,  "Yon  have  a  grandmother?" 
II.— ;./i 
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"Yes,"  he  replied,  much  surprised.  "  How  did  you  know 
that  ?     I  have  ;  a  very  old  grandmother." 

"  Well,"  I  continued,  "  go  and  tell  her  that,  fearing  lest 
she  should  be  annoyed  if  any  accident  were  to  happen 
during  our  journey, — for  you  know  misfortunes  occur 
sometimes ;  God  sends  them,"  I  added,  piously. 

"  Yes,  ho  does,"  interrupted  the  man ;  "  we  are  simple 
people,  your  excellency." 

"And,  not  wishing  to  hurt  the  old  lady's  feelings,  should 
the  fore  leg  of  your  uncle's  horse,  or  the  hind  leg  of  your 
brother's,  suffer  on  the  road,  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and 
shall  not  go  with  you  to-day,  but  take  post-horses  to- 
morrow." 

The  man  now  became  alarmed,  thinking  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  his  fare.  He  rubbed  his  forehead  violently, 
and  then  exclaimed,  "  I  will  take  your  excellency  for  five 
rubles." 

"  But  your  brother  ?" 

"  Never  mind  ;  he  is  an  animal ;  let  us  go." 

"No,"  I  answered.  "I  shall  wait;  the  post-horses  are 
beautiful  horses.  I  am  told  that  they  gallop  like  the  wind  ; 
all  the  people  in  the  town  look  at  them,  and  the  inspector 
loves  them." 

"  Let  us  say  four  rubles,  your  excellency." 

"  But  your  uncle  might  beat  you.  1  should  not  like  you 
to  be  hurt." 

"No,"  was  the  answer;  "we  will  go;"  and  the  knotty 
point  being  thus  settled,  we  drove  off,  much  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  my  little  servant,  Nozar,  a  blue-eyed  siren  in 
Orsk  having,  as  the  Orientals  say,  made  roast  meat  of  his 
heart,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  married  man. 
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Half-Hour  Series. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH   HUMOROUS  AUTHORS. 

Just  issued.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Morris. 
In  four  volumes.  i2mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  ;g6.oo;  half 
morocco,  ^lo.oo;  three-quarters  calf,  5l3-00;  Russia,  in 
case,  S20.00. 

This  work,  uniform  with  the  following,  embraces  some  of  the  choicest 
writings  of  the  best  American,  English,  and  foreign  humorists,  and  com- 
pletes the  Half-Hour  Series  commenced  a  few  years  ago. 

HALF-HOURS   WITH    THE    BEST    AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  CHARLES  Morris.  Complete  in 
four  crown  8vo  volumes.  Cloth,  J6.00;  half  morocco, 
;plo.oo;  three-quarters  calf,  $13.00;  Russia,  in  case, ;f 20.00. 

"  It  is  a  book  over  which  every  American  book-lover  must  rejoice. 
Gems  have  been  gathered  from  every  department  of  literature,  and  have 
been  edited  with  a  taste  and  refinement  fitting  their  own  high  character." — 
Chautauijuan. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH    AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  CilAULKS  MoRRls.  Two  volumes. 
Crown  8vo.  Uniform  with  "Half-Hours  with  tlie  Kest 
American  Authors."  Cloth,  $3.00;  half  morocco,  $5.00; 
three-quarters  calf,  56. 50. 

"The  history  becomes  almost  a  romance,  so  absorbingly  interesting 
is  it  throughout.'  — St.  Louis  liepubtic. 

HALF-HOURS    WITH     THE     BEST    FOREIGN 
AUTHORS. 

Translations  selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Morris. 
Four  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Uniform  with  "  Half- Hours 
with  the  Hest  American  Authors."  Cloth,  gilt  toji,  S6.00; 
half  morocco,  510.00 ;  thrceciuarters  calf,  S13.00;  Russia, 
in  case,  520.00. 

"  The  roUeclion  in  in  tnith  an  cxirrmcly  inlrrpslinn  one,  and  the  books 
of  the  time  offer  no  lietlT  iiiriliful  fur  a  r':i<ly  :iij(ni;iinlan<  c  with  the 
'  choice  and  master  iplrils'  of  literature  in  other  spoecli  than  our  own." — 
Nrw  York  Timtt. 


For  sale  by  all  I>(jok.sellcrs.  Sent  by  the  Publishers, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  J.  I'..  I.ippincott 
Company,   715  antl   717   Market  Street,   Philadelphia. 


Reader's  Reference  Library. 


lo  vols.     i2mo.     Half  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.     Per  set,  ;J26  oo. 


"  A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  student,  and  to  the  clergy 
it  ought  to  be  specially  useful." — New  York  Herald. 


EACH   VOLUME   SOLD   SEPARATELY,   AS   FOLLOWS  J 

BREWER'S  HISTORIC  NOTE-BOOK. 

A  Dictionary  of  Historic  Terms  and  Phrases.     $3.50. 

THE  WRITER'S  HAND-BOOK. 

A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Composition  and  Stylft      I2.50. 

BREWER'S  READER'S  HAND-BOOK 

Of  Facts,  Characters,  Plots,  and  References.     J3.50. 

BREWER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE  AND  FABLE. 

Giving  the  Derivation,  Source,  and  Origin  of  about  20,000  Common 
Phrases,  Illusions,  and  Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  New  edition 
(Seventeenth).     Revised  and  corrected.     $2.50. 

BREWER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES. 

Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.      With  Illustrations.     ;fa.so. 

EDWARDS'S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES. 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.    Ja.50. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  enlarged,  and  profusely  illustrated.     J2.50. 

ROGET'S  THESAURUS. 

A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  expression  of  ideas  and  assist  in  literary  composition.     ^2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern  Languages.     J2.50. 

SOULE'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synonymes  and  Synonymous  or  P.'jallel  Expres- 
sions.    ^2.50. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  by  the  Publishers, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,   715  and   717  Market  Street,   Philadelphia. 


Worcester's  Dictionary 


Is  the  Standard  Authority  on  all  Questions  of  Orthog- 
raphy, Pronunciation,  or  Definition, 
and  is  so  recognized  by  all  the  colleges  of  the  country,  by  the  principal  news- 
pripers  :ind  periodicals,  and  by  such  leaders  of  Americ:in  thou^jht  as  Phillips 
Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  George  Hancroft,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
l^jweli,  Irving,  Mar^h,  Aizassiz,  Henry,  etc.  Leading  book-publishers  recog- 
nize Worcester  as  the  highest  authority,  and  millions  of  school-books  are  issued 
every  year  with  this  great  work  as  the  siandard. 

President  Chas.  W.  Ellioit,  of  Harvard  College,  says  :  "  I  have  always 
referred  to  this  work  as  the  standard." 


WORCESTER'S    SCHOOL    DICTIONARIES, 

Adopted  and  used  in  New  York  City,  I'hiladelphia,  lioston,  C:init)ridge, 
Chicag.i,  St.  Louis,  Worcester,  Lowell,  >alem,  Washington,  and  hundreds  of 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  St.ites  and  Canada.  Recently  adopted 
for  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

WORCESTER'S    NEW  ACADEMIC    DICTIONARY 

Is  designed  cspec.i.illy  for  tlie  use  of  the  lii/;hfr  ii  h,)i>li  ami  niHiniitirs  of 
Uarnitif;,  but  n  well  adapted  In  its  sco|ic  and  range  to  the  needs  of  families 
and  individuals.     The  diitinctivi  feature  of  the  book  is  its  treatment  </ M* 
ttytnology  of  ivord^. 
Printed  from  entirely  new  platei.   688  pages.   264  illuatrationH.   $1.50. 

WORCESTER'S    NEW    COMPREHENSIVE 
DICTIONARY 

Contains  a  full  vocabulary  of  filiy  iln.usand  wnrds.  'I'lic  design  has  brrn  to 
give  the  greatest  tpiantity  of  useful  m.iltcr  in  the  most  condensed  form,  to 
guard  against  cortuf>liont  in  wriline  and  t/'eaJcixf^  the  lani^uafrt,  lo  adapt 
the  work  to  the  use  of  the  Itifher  triiooh  and  ifminatles  of  learning,  and 
also  to  make  it  a  convenient  manual  for  families  and  Individuals. 
Printed  frotn  entirely  new  plate*.  688  pagca.   577  illuatratlona.    $1.40. 


*,*Sent  l<y  mail  to  any  aHdrttt  on  rrctif>t  of  frict. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT    COAAPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 

715-717  MARKET  STRKF.T.  PHILADELPHIA.  I'A. 


A   CRITICAL   DICTIONARY 

OF  English  Literature  and  British  and  Ameri- 
can Authors, 

Living  and  Deceased,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the 
Latter  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  containing  over 
Forty-six  Thousand  Articles  (Authors),  with  Forty  Indexes 
of  Subjects.  By  S.  Austin  Allibone,  LL.D.  Complete 
in  Three  Volumes.     Imperial  8vo.     3x40  pages. 


A  SUPPLEMENT  TO   ALLI- 

bone's  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  British  and  American  Authors. 

Containing  over  Thirty-seven  Thousand  Articles  (Avithors), 
and  Enumerating  over  Ninety-three  Thousand  Titles.  By 
John  Foster  Kirk.  Two  volumes.  Imperial  8vo.  Cloth 
binding,  $15.00;  sheep  binding,  ;?  17. 00. 
Allibone's  Dictionary  and  Supplement  Complete.  Five  vol- 
umes. Cloth,  $37.50;  sheep,  $42.50;  half  Russia,  $50.00; 
Half  calf,  555.00;  Half  morocco,  $55.00. 


ALLIBONE'S   QUOTATIONS. 

By  S.  Austin  Allibone,  LL.D.  Complete  in  three  vol- 
umes. Price  per  set:  In  cloth,  $9.00;  half  Russia,  $12.00. 
The  set  contains  the  following  works : 

POETICAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Covering  the  errtire  field  of  British  and  American  Poetry, 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  With  Copious  Indexes.  Both 
Authors  and  Subjects  alphabetically  arranged. 

PROSE   QUOTATIONS. 

From  Socrates  to  Macaulay.  With  Indexes.  Authors,  544; 
Subjects,  571 ;  Quotations,  8810. 

GREAT   AUTHORS  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Being  Selections  from  the  Prose  Works  of  Eminent  Writers 
from  the  time  of  Pericles  to  the  Present  Day. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  by  the  Publishers, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


REDUCED   ONE-THIRD   IN   PRICE. 

Lippincott's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  Biography 

and  Mythology. 


Contains  Memoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries, 
and  accounts  of  the  various  Subjects  of  the  Norse,  Hindoo,  and 
Classic  Mythologies,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  their  Names  in 
the  different  Languages  in  which  they  occur. 

BY  JOSEPH  THOMAS,  M.D.,  LL.D. 


Largt  octavo.    Bound  in  sheep,  $8.00,  net ;  half  Russia,  $10,00,  net. 


It  is  really  a  cyclopaedia  within  itself,  including  every  character 
that  has  strong  claims  to  our  notice,  either  from  public  notoriety  or 
lasting  celebrity,  and  from  it  may  be  gathered  a  knowledge  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  made  the  world's  history  famous. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  It  is  absolutely  the  best  performance  of  its  kind  in  any  language.  How  a 
journalist,  a  rcfrrcmrr  library,  or  any  intelligent  re.uier  will  be  able  to  gel  along 
without  this  goldmine  is  very  hard  to  sec.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  other 
literature." — lioilon  Beacon. 

"  We  incline  to  think  that,  for  a  great  biographical  reference-book  for  the  teacher, 
ntudent,  journalist,  an<l  uenural  re.iilcr,  this  work  tomes  nearer  to  perfee  linn  than 
any  other  ever  publislieil,  whether  English,  Krcnch,  German,  or  American." — AVif 
England  Journal  0/  Education. 

"  We  must  declare  it  the  best  as  well  ns  the  most  com|>rehensive  book  of  its 
description,  emanating  from  the  pen  of  one  writer." — JVttv  York  Station. 


For  »ale  by  all  ntmkscllcrs,  or  will  be  sent,  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
by  the  Publishers. 

J.  B.  LIITINCOTT  COMI^ANY,  I'l  IILADLLIMIIA. 


REDUCED    ONE-THIRD    IN   PRICE. 

Lippincotfs 
Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

EDITION    OF  1895. 

REVISED,  WITH  THE  LATEST  CENSUS  RETURNS. 


A.  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Geographical  Dictionary  of 
the  World,  containing  Notices  of  over  125,000  Places,  with  recent 
and  authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Islands,  Rivers, 
Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  every  portion  of  the  Globe. 

ORIGINALLY   EDITED   BY 

JOSEPH  THOMAS,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

ONK  IMPERIAL  OCTAVO   VOLUME   OF   NEARLY   THREE  THOUSAND   PAGES. 
AMPLIFIED    BY   A   SERIES  OF  STATISTICAL  TABLES  SHOWING: 

I.  The  area  and  aggregate  population  and  population  per  scjuare  mile,  according 
to  the  most  recent  census  returns  or  as  estimated  by  the  test  authorities  of  the 
natural  and  political  divisions  of  the  world 

3.  The  growth  or  decline  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  as  represented  by  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  at  different  periods. 

3.  The  area  and  population  and  population  per  square  mile  of  the  different  States 

and  Territories  of  the  American  Union  at  the  dates  of  the  several  census 
returns,  from  1790  to  1890  inclusive. 

4.  The  area  and  comparative  population  of  the  counties  of  the  several  States  and 

Territories  in  1880  and  i8go,  and  their  population  per  square  mile,  according 
to  the  census  returns  of  1890. 

5.  The  growth  or  decline  of  the  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  villages,  and  other  minor 

civil  divisions  of  the  States  and  Territories  during  the  decade  from  1870  to 
1880,  and  from  1880  to  1890,  as  exhibited  by  the  census  returns  of  those 
years. 

Sheep  binding,  $8.00,  net ;   half  Russia,  $10.00,  net. 

Two  vols.,  Sheep,  $10.00;   Two  vols.,  half  Russia,  $n.oo. 

Patent  Index,  75  cents  additional. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  vnW  be  sent,  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
by  the  Publishers. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Variorum  Edition  of  ShakeSpCare. 


EDITED  BY  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS. 
IN  ROYAL  8V0  VOLUMES.  SUPERFINE 
TONED  PAPER.  EXTRA  CLOTH,  UNCUT 
EDGES,    GILT    TOP,    $4.00    PER  VOLUME. 


In  this  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare  will  be  found. • 

First. — On  the  same  page  with  the  text,  a  collation  of  the  ancient  copies,  folio  and 
quarto,  and  of  the  majority  of  modem  critical  editions. 

Sbcondly. — The  notes  (also  on  the  same  page  with  the  text)  of  all  the  editors  whose 
text  are  collated,  together  with  other  notes,  emendations,  conjectures,  and 
comments. 

Thirdly. — In  an  appendix  will  be  found  reprints  of  the  early  quartos ;  also  criti- 
cisms and  illustrations. 


THK   VOLUMBS   NOW   ISSUED    ARE  : 

As  You  Like  It.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  King  Lear. 

Othello.  Macbeth. 

Hamlet.     (2  vols.)  The  Tempest. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


'■  America  has  the  honor  of  having  produced  the  very  hcst  and  most  complete 
edition,  as  far  an  it  han  gone,  of  our  great  liation.il  piict.  For  text,  illuMratlon, 
cnmmcnlar>-,  and  criticiHiii,  it  Iraves  nulliiiig  lo  be  desired.  The  cdilur,  Mr.  Huracc 
Howard  Kurnrsi,  of  Philadelphia,  tomljiiics  wilh  the  patience  and  ai:<  uniry  of  the 
textual  si;liolar  an  industry  which  has  overlooked  nothing  of  value  that  has  been 
written  alnjut  Shakespeare  by  the  German  and  French  n»  well  as  Knglish  com- 
mentators and  critics;  and  wiiat  is  of  no  Icssmoinrnt,  he  posicsscs  in  himself  a  rare 
delicacy  of  literary  apprrcialir>n  and  breadth  of  judgment,  disciplined  by  the  famili- 
arity with  all  that  Is  best  in  the  literature  of  antiiiuity  as  well  as  of  niodrrn  limes, 
which  he  brings  to  bear  on  his  notes  with  great  effect. " — DlaekwoocC s  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

"  Mr.  Fumess's  nohle  work  will  Vie  a  lasting  honor  lo  Amrriran  letters.  Not 
only  has  he  as  large  an  acquaintance  with  Shakespearian  critical  llteraliirr  ns  any 
other  living  commentator,  proViably  larger  than  all,  cxiepl  Furnivall  and  FIray,  and 
certainly  his  judgment  is  cleari-r  and  fairer  than  F^umivaH's,- but  he  also  is  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  best  acting  of  Shakespearian  plays." — Nnu  York  Timti. 
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